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-RMINOLOGY 


‘ tt it in jour. Fey which must cultivate clearness and simplicity if it is to reach — 
, aa the plain people, the ultimate wielders of social power. Sociology has again and | 
again sought to beautify itself with terminological frills that have caused the 
ys discreet to mourn. Coinage of new terms should never be lavish or prodigal. The ts 
new should always bear the of proof that it is needed. der Beschran- 


“cause things and relations recurrently tist is to address himself as the 
turn up for w hich no n name exists. Hence — tory scientist is not, will and must lose inter 
new words, such as “proton,” “s tratosphere, ae. est. Even college students rebel against tech 


a “poliomyelitis,” “ampere.” ’ This condition nical terminology in the social sciences, 


does not obtain ain very widely i in the social sci- whereas | they expect to acquire and use it in, — 
run into situations occasionally anatomy or chemistry. This situation 


like ~“avunculate,” “couvade,” i in the folkways. It is ‘generally 1 referred = 


ama,” seem to be called for; but i in the like many liking or prejudice, t 


have ‘been : so long known and new ones sare Some “years ago, law 
so rate that activity in term- -coining can be to _the conclusion that legal terminology = 
spared, If anything in the way of elaborate lacked precision. Especially did he become 


‘seems ad edly failed, he asserted, to j 


even 


condlag to current usages when that is possi- ‘different. from that of his antagonist: 
4 a ble, for whatever enlightenment is attained | worse, each was employing “ ‘right” in ne 


i. in social matters ought to be popularized as__ senses within his own argument. There w = x 

> soon as it can be, the social scientist has his ae not only inconsistency between them, but _ ee 

own ‘problem and perplexity about terms. each was inconsistent with himself. The pre 

This is because he is forced to point up a fessor, Hohfeld, labored out for himself a 

sprawling customary usage and often to kind of chart of legal analysis which 

‘special significa itself to not a few of his 
leagues. I 
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Possessed, and both are “preempted. 
is left” only or xowevia, 


"which would figure almost as “grotesquely as 


hea the term for economics, the science of wealth, 
IMMUNITY _“Koinonology” (or Caenonology)— —the 


would be more un unwieldy and ridiculous than 


 Ifan ‘analysis of this sort has been found the (it should b be, etymologi- 
useful in the law, where terms are “supposed cally, “Societatology”) with | which Sumner 4 
to have been forced into precision, it would once toyed for awhile. ‘This i is a great pity, 

‘seem to be called for even more insistently ee for an accurate term is much needed. 
in the field of general social science. But n no One of the watchwords of the day is 
one, least of all writer, has “Capitalism.” It would seem ‘that all capital- 
“s volunteered for that ‘special, trying, and | a ists are rogues. But if one looks into the 
| - haps impossible task. A committee of f the complaints and objurgations, he finds that 
_ American Sociological Society has listed some _ nobody at all is against capital. Everybody — 
sixty terms it seems, the irre wants it, and all but the hopelessly 


minded or inert strive to get it and, having fy 7 


succeeded, to keep it. examination, it 
Certain “methodologists,’  conceiv- found that all the uproar “concerned 

ing themselves the recipients of a “call” with the _ division of wealth. ‘But wealth, 
mission “to arrange things,” have produced yhen. ‘divided, is property. . The African in 


1onstrosities of analysis that move to amuse- — the _wood- -pile i is property, not ‘capital. The | 
ment rather than confer enlightenment. No- _ objection is not to capitalism or capitalists, 
-_ not even their colleagues, has paid any but to propertyism ar and propertyists. —, 
attention to their productions. In what fol- the hostility i is not even against all property, © 
I am illustrating the uncertainties | of but only private _property—and not even 
current proposing any against that is the enmity one of ‘ “Tock, 
= and barrel. ‘no one wants 


“Christan,” “peyehological.” “educational” a term for propertyism and 
and on. To preface with» the propertyist—say, “chrematism’ > and 
-“chrematist”? That is an impracticable sug- 


gestion doubtless, but ‘it envisage | 


= 
absurd to. label certain publications consider ‘ “primitive ‘communism. Strictly 
“glandular sociology.’ That “sociology” is "speaking, there is no such thing, and the 
conceived to cover anything and everything “communism” is, in the: phrase quoted, 
ca a is evidenced by the claims of certain enthu- a rationalization—that i is, a transference of ; 
_ siasts that sociology is the science of all the the name for the modern sharing theory, in- 
_ sciences. That brings it into baleful proximity _ cluding its: utopian trappings, into a primi- 
ith philosophy. It seems often that those tive setting where there was no ‘theorizing at 
a w whe want a real science of society had better — all, but merely a sharing practice. That prac: ] 
take recourse to the Gre ) - tice was, under certain primitive conditions, 4 
uage does not possess anything that will an adjustment that came about, like other 
do. “Ethnos” ” and “Polis” ” were” about the such adaptations, out of 
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“yeactions men ¢ n came to make in the fully. The present ‘confusion is by 
_ business of living. That is a good reason for the common sentiment that those who want — 
differentiating between primitive practice di discuss religion may avoid confusion and 
a and modern theorizing and ‘ ‘planning” by Bo: 
calling the unconsciously developed practice definition of religion 
” Communalism Is an ve Again, there is the term “class.” Anybody 
servable adjustment, all through history. may ‘propose any connotation he pleases for 
re Every home and town exhibits it. But there word. That is understood. As someone 
© is no theory about it. No family member has _ é has said, if you can get enough people to call eat 
be a “Communist” to call the house and a horse a frog, it will presently be known as 
its contents “o ours,” any more than he has to a frog. But whatever of this sort is attempted — < 
be a convinced and theoretical -“chrematist” should be done openly; it is not permissible _ 
a when he defends his rights, right there in the to begin, without warning, to speak of a 
7, house, to his own private shirt. ey ___ horse as a frog, when “frog” already means, — 
Another term that straggles i is | “religion,” in current language, something definite. 
b. to “class,” especially i in the compound 


with its corresponding adjective and adv er 


have said: “Treat ‘engenics as “if “class” 
were your religion.” ‘That is to say, he was “caste,” there are ‘real and mutually exclu-— 
using a metaphor, an n analogy , all the time. ke sive ‘stratifications, out of which one, havi ing Be 
This i illustrates the danger of confusing like- - been born where he i is, cannot hope to rise— 
“ness with identity, a a pitfall on the ¢ edge of | though he may fall. The whole structure is 
which Spencer tottered when he began to stiffened by religious dogma, highest, 
love” his ‘ analogy” not ‘wisely but "priestly, Brahmin class seeing to it that. the 
dogma. does not lose power. That this 
4 
This case of ‘ “religion” leads one to recall 
SS of a common term, without ¢ due no- and gente economy, is well | known. _ 
- tice, and then pass it back into ‘circulation. In mediaeval Europe there was likewise aq 
i: v ery few | people, now vadays, examine every _ régime of status. A boy stayed where he was" 
piece of ‘paper money they take in, to see born, pursuing the trade of his father, 
_ whether someone had been tampering with being known as, say, John the Bowman, 
eq 
its several identifying labels. h is similar sire was William the Bowman—hence, 
_ With terms: we take them as they: run, in the > when the “the” drops out, the family name a oe 
; 2 current sense. It is not right to slip a counter- . of Bow man. About the only ladders by which © _ 


feit over on the that is could above his class Vv _were e the 


natural, it does not deal with eugenic sta- endogamy. This system no longer prevails in 

tistics or anything else strictly intellectual. full vigor, even in the old countries; but the 4 


2. a matter of faith. Sumner once described o a tradition and feeling for class- iatine- 


an institition as “an idea plus a structure.” tion that is hard to 

structure mirrors, objectivizes, trans- hen the Europeans _went out on the 
_ lates, and fixes the idea. The idea, in the case ~ frontier, they took with them, not only this 
‘religion, is concerned with the super- tradition but also certain existing distinc- 


natural, and so must be the structure— i tions. They were not long in losing them un- 
churches, ceremonies, creeds, priests—if they der the levelling conditions of the frontier 


to the idea, the Faith, faith- which toward democracy and away 


4 
| 
4 
| 4 
| 


4 
‘What is here i 
lings. occurred upon all the temperate- e-climate group. The individual’s interest, as he s sees it, 
frontiers. No one needed to be a hired man if - binds him with others who have the same in- 
he had the energy to move on a few miles a terest: his union, his church, his party, and 
and clear some land. This colonial tale has" $0 on. But ag: is not chained to any system of 5 
been told and need not be rehearsed here. 
— the course of time, as the new lands “leave | any or all of his interest-groups when 
filled up and population conditions er hh he Tikes. s. Nothing comparable to reli- 
au proached those of Europe, the frontier-folk- gious s sanction is likely to impede him much, a , 
ways were modified toward the European 
type. But they | did not revert from contract “He can move ‘out of one set. of interest- 
to status, to employ | Spencer's ’s shorthand, groups into another. Plenty of 
along” the same they had followed in have begun “low” and finished “high” in the 
= moving from status to ) contract. There are no social scale. ‘Intermarriage betw een members 
real ‘ “classes” in the new countries, here or of interest- “groups is possible, as not between 7 ~ aa 
elsewhere. The essence of “class” is status, genuine classes, much less between castes. 
fixation, difficulty or impossibility of shifting There are no Untouchables, All that is left of 


one birth-stratum to another. To use genuine “class” in this country (as indicated = 
ny 


‘is 


the term as descriptive of conditions in this by the slang terms “classy,” or “some — ca ia 
country is merely to employ metaphor. That class”) is a recognition of degrees of success, — * ( 
is not an error solely, but also a danger; for generally | material success and its identifying © at 
the tendency to metamorphose a figure of 
speech into an identity, _by importing into It is merely a darkening of counsel to de- 
real issue all sorts of sentiments ‘natural claim about the “farmer- -class,’ the “banker. | hith 
to the alien i issue chosen as analogical—as a class,” the “white-collar class,” ‘the orl eS 
device in exposition, ‘not for discovering of class.” Change “class” to “interest,” and you 
- truth is liable to create a state of mind, in- do not import a mass = ‘perilous irrelevan- 
Steed, and hatred, and also cies into the ensuing | discussion. The insta- 
bility of whatever social distinctions actually >. 
fashion. “The eens ws use of the terms ‘ “class,” "exist is indicated by the proverbs about : s0- 
alone or in compounds like “class- -struggle, -and-so many generations “from shirtsleeves : 
American issues, is to shirtsleeves,” about how any native- born 
from any standpoint except | the interested boy may be ‘President, and so on. Edifying 4 


one of the agitator. biographies on the order of “From the Log- 
“Any survey of recent industrial warfare cabin to the White House” emphasize the op 
in the United States will disclose that most portunity offered to individual initiative to 
of it. has had its source i in the factional — _ surmount “class” barriers. The genius of this 4 
“quarrels of labor and no more represents a country is the opportunity accorded to ini- 
” class struggle than does the split between the - tiative. No cut-and-dried theory has ever, a 
A. F. of L. and the CL. 0. W hich suggests _ yet, opposed its play, though » incidental and 


that only those see a class struggle convuls- Bees obstacles have risen briefly to > 
“= ing the country who want to. 


sort 


= with reference to ethnic groups o of high racial tract and always suspicious of anything ap 
“visibility,” ‘such as the Negroes. or even the proaching one of status, it has been to many 
seer Jews, I should n not be discussing the term at of those oppressed and limited by traditions 
as i all. But that i is not the case. And, even with of status if land of freedom , where the 


such ethnic groupings in mind, I think it a a humblest could hope to rise in the world. ~~. 
rect to ay that there is no genuine class- _ __ Anything that operates to weaken this e en- 
Class Stru in N.Y. Herald- viable and deserved son isa 
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Words,” says Kipling * ‘stand what is most. general, we n 


owerful drug used by mankind. Not do the less frequent.”* 
words infect, egotize, narcotize and paralyze, ‘The | precept that e as jee 
but they enter into and color the minutest _ technical as possible in dealing with +e . 
cells of the brain.” issues is sound ‘enough. But if we are not | 
One of _ these verbal inexact i is invent new terms, we must certainly set a 
ige- definition u upon the current ones—and it is a 
avery,” and as easily unmasked—all hard | thing indeed to induce readers to 
“one has to do is to confront it with the real cept and remember definitions. If we classify : 
“thing. It should be tabooed in any serious _ and define with great exhaustiveness, as does” he 
discussion of American social conditions. Pareto , to the extent of using symbols of 
Any science society should confine it to almost’ mathematical nature for our -cate- 


where it belongs, not letting it slop all over — -gories, we can expect few readers; for the 


the surrounding territory. One cannot make themselves a key to such labels 


it over, yet a while at any rate. It cannot be as “Residues, IV—Bz2,” 
stripped of its traditional connotations. They patience do that, or to be constantly turn-_ 
: to it like the spines of the brown tail back, that imposition by 


b 
a and comprehensibility— 
late, ng been a lot of pape in think, as it leans 
which is printed what is 


ald ‘poetry.’ order to admit it into the 


storehouse. where re repose the productions « of a > coining of new terms, ‘let us begin with 
hitherto “unquestioned poets, definition “mores.” That it t was 1 needed seems ev evident 
of “poetry”. must evidently be altered. . The from its ‘steady ‘gain in 1 popularity until it 
query arises in’ the minds of many as to has actually reached (1937) the cross-word — 
_ whether there ought not to be a new term for puztle—though, as as is usually the case with 
e these recent productions, and a storehouse new terminology, it is often w rongly or unin- 
for them, all to themselves. It would seem | telligently employed. ‘There was, preceding 1 
ie that ‘if this new creation is really ‘poetry, i its launching, only the current term “cus- _ 
a then what has counted as 3 such, from Homer ~ tom,” which sprawled all over the place and 
not. Something the could not very well be rendered stable in any 
same may be ‘said as to art and music. This — ‘Special sense by arbitrary definition. Re- 
ss not on all fours with the previous "course to the Greek “ethos” was impossible, or 
a ones, but is of the same genus. At any rate, with ‘ “ethics” holding squatter-sovereignty ; F 
helps ca carry the p point, which is that we. so the Latin term, itself not very definite, 
_ always using ten terms within the social range _ was taken over and assigned a special mean- 
that mean quite e different things to different ing which it could hold to, because its for- 
people, It would be perilous to allow such 
situation te to prevail in certain other ranges— is ‘not ‘altoge gether 
for instance, if arsenic were not always happy because “mos,” and its: 


belled arsenic but or adjectival form, which is almost equivalent 
; e words shou, but it lacks an adjectival form 
pamphlet” and “book” generally ‘meant altogether. Despite all this, the necessity 
" prose because so few "pamphlets and books _ the two terms seems demonstrable, and the 


poetry, con ncluding: “We under- terms enough to 
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— 

4 

illustrate what appears to be a reason; 
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ported in N.Y. Times, Mar. 22, 1925. * Boswell, J., Diary, entry for April 25,1778. 
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“Another word for ‘is hs ‘SO- e the Presence of some 


not be held toa chosen definition. “Societal” — matic, , something new appears either by ac- 
eans “of a society,”  culturation, , in which case the name comes 
_ imperativ ely demanded ‘if there is to be any along with the thing, or by internal develop. 
sae of society, or even any talk about = ment, when the novelty gets some designa- 
And I believe that. ‘the few other inven- ‘i likeness with some pre- existing term. 
‘ en that were reluctantly adopted in The is a good deal of this last in pigeon- English; ay 
Science of Society— ‘projectivism,” “monog- and it occurs right along in any vernacular, 
i y ny” (“miagyny, ‘ae after the model of There i is also the survivalistic term, which . 
“henotheism, using the feminine form lost sense, but i is not dropped for that reason, 
of the Greek word for “one ‘might have little knife suitable for trimming quills re 
been more exact, if. not more felicitous), mains a pen(feather)-knife. No one is go- 
“eidolism.” There no clean-cut term ing to take the trouble to sit down and invent 
conveying the idea of the future life as cm 8 a brand-new term if there already _ exists 
<< ceived in terms. of this life, but only the allan to which the new object or con- 
awkward “otherworldiiness.” ’ There was ception can be tied by some slight 1 modifica 
Je 
none, except the cumbersome “juridic ‘monog- tion or addition or interpretation. Thus do 
amy” to cover the commonest form of mar- compounds reveal, often survival-wise, ‘tele 


riage, where there is one chief wife and one descent from ‘simpler forms, with the resu 7 

more subordinate ones; and there that inspection of etymologies often high- 
thing but “ghostism” (Sumner’s “goblin- ly revealing as to the ancestry, not only of ‘ 

ism ”) to cov er the theory about disembodied _ ¥,- terms but also of the items of culture which — 4 

_ spirits. There are probably a very few other they designate. It is a matter of more than : 

terms in our volumes that might be called mere curiosity that “electricity” goes back — 


to the Greek word for “amber,” “choleric” 


Had Mr. Henshaw Ward invented “thob- 7 ‘to that for “bile,” “disaster” to “all star. we a 
ing,” to characterize wishful thinking, ins This is a large subject. . There is an op- 
time, I I should have embraced term in portunity for some philologist to write a 


The. Science of Society. it does not offend my tory of out of the linguistic evolu 


with verb | and adjective forms, a connotation linguistic ‘the s 
with a tang not present in the com- In the present instance, we | are 
in nd, “wishful thinking.” It seems to me a chiefly in the deliberate invention of terms; 7 
tin _ much needed word, that has not ‘ ‘caught on. ” in planned, rather than in unpremeditated, 
is “enough illustration and of su variations. _The invented -termi- 
cient variety, to align term- formation i in the nology not seldom follows the ‘ ‘natural” 
ial range with the > general process of course of applying existing designations ina 
nguistic adjustment, via the e operation ‘of compounded, analogic, or interpreted form. 
ariation, “selection, ‘and transmission—of ‘Take the German word “Brustrohrentziind- 


_ evolution in the mores, of which language is ung” (pneumonia), which means “ breast- 


 ipe-enkindling,” or inflammation (firing, 


ie a general, , if a term for something is lack- - flaming) of the lung- tubes. We ‘speak i in Eng- ; 
ning in a the itself i is lack- of -pipe.” Again, in German, is 


-tinguishing it may, in rare cases, not have a” what has been long known to medicine 
been felt. This is obvious | enough. Neverthe- 


less there have been to ion. 
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It is for greater convenience, accuracy, — "quency curve n the air, for instance, often 
and detachment from popular notions, as sees his victims forthwith assume the “Kam- 
™ as to secure the i -impressiveness inhering erad” attitude or even lie prone with paws in — 
in classics-derived terms, that recourse has the air. Mathematicians astronomers, Physi- 
ee been taken to Latin and especially Greek. ts cists, chemists, , and other men who are 1 
That practice sets the natural object or is learned in remote matters, talk and write, in = aig 
process back far enough so that it becomes" _ general, only to or for one another. That be 
strange, remote, and perhaps awesome—at the case, their i inventiveness in 
any” rate, so that scientific terminology no is, as it were, their own wn funeral, 
. longer suffers from the looseness of familiar- es 


"compounds. like “ 
sharper _ definition than “ bloodlessness,” “dealers. with the familiar, notably the 
though that is s what the Greek term means. -— chologists, affect esotericism by clapping por- 
Tam convinced, as I said, that there is a sub- tentous names, g., “inferiority complex, 
~ stantial, important, and also interesting vol- - upon the familiar, thus seeking to make it 
to be written, by someone starts ts mysteriously learned and technical, and not 
with a sound gi grounding in philology, seldom, through ; appeal | to the vanity of half- 
Xf cultural evolution as as recorded in language. . education, succeeding. Something of the kind 
| But the question to which this writing Si in the social sciences in connection ee 
specifically addresses itself is as to when a_ with such mouth-filling terms as L. F. Ward © 
new term is needed in the social sciences; delighted to coin on the analogical basis: 
also as to how far it _is justifiable, not to a 4 g., “social karyokinesis.” ” J. W. Powell wa 
profitable, to make or allow a shift in an habitual inventor of unnecessary terms, 
terminology, and whether with or without as “sophiology.” Social pseudo- -scien- 
notice, These queries were ‘mentioned at the tists are ‘prolific also in slogan- like designa- 
e outset. We now have some indication of the toms to which they seek to lend a technical — 
lines taken in linguistic evolution in general — ‘Meaning although they are merely battle- 


and of the practice of long- established cries, emotional and vent,” disinterested: 


: 


= “collectivism,” 
of professional and mystifying jargon on during tionalism. 
astrologic, 


_stractions, as “tree,” or high the right to an opinion, only a very 

ic like “million .” were not needed—hence a few human beings have ever been able, had 
swarm of concrete terms: oak, ash, etc.; ae they really desired, to think in terms of a 

‘goose-breast-color,” not “gray” society. It will demand decades of patient 

numerical designations stopping almost and unrewarded labor by genuinely scientific _ 
before they begin. Science similarly seized st students of society before people are able to 
~ upon new and distinctive features: “bubon- - sense what scientific validity, in this range, . 
Re because of characteristic -giland- ‘means. It may be a thankless task to try to 


rapt and burning eye, swings | the mathe- understandable solely by themselves. Toa 
matical club over adversaries, tracing fre- large measure that is what Pareto did. But it 


- 
in ¥ fi 3 
ts 
re 
| 
nt 
social | | Be 
se that q 
lished sciences, a term was invented when anv _ by living jn a s 
t 
4 


> 


| 


looks as if with 

ture, for apparently the student of society is tion. His” build must be diluted 
gal fated to carry on his labors i in the open for- with the necessity of destroying, his eager- " 
um, amidst the hustlings and the be | constructive with the imperative 


: fie. himself to be ‘deluded into trying to face a 
mhether he wants to or not, he waste by essaying “constructive criticism.” 
time and effort in "wranglings and in trying ng He} will get inconsecutive chances to labor 
= to “ “do something.” Perhaps if he has private — _ positively upon a pure science. These periods _ 
7 means, he n may retire, like Darwin to Down, — may lengthen as time goes on. . But he should — 
and let the world flow by at a distance; but remain, even in n these intervals, simple and — 
 ifheisa teacher, he must sense an obligation untechnical, for he has no settled body of 
to his students and be ever and anon re- experts to communicate with, as has the 
minded of his duty toward “the public. ” He laboratory scientist. His hope i is that he 1 may 
Must | bait a hook with something intellectu- lure honest souls, especially the young ones, 
or at least “cut bait”; his into at | least the attitude of science, especial 


r verified Some | of 


‘not. For the time is surely 
able from the of the interests of conditions will _ become perforce—because 
"pure science, it is more ‘discouraging still to ‘the race. is certainly ‘getting a ‘aweary of and 
realize that the last thing that most students by what has for science ol 
f s 


‘week, at least the for a. genuine ‘science of society. 
7 dividends that cater to Passing vanity, not to 4 ‘There w was once a teacher w who used to tell 
= perdurable pride. They do not wish to put us that we must express our ideas in such 
_ their money on the long chance, but to play ‘manner that not only could they be under- 
for trivial stakes that can be garnered i in at stood, but | so they could not be misunder- _ 


ency not so, 0, ‘they are speedily 


ie must work within the cultural — words, and of these 190 are of one syllable, 


of exuded technicalities. He are to be it is stated, in the 
ibe as little technical as he can be. ‘And he | Bible, the most familiar of all books to 
= will not let either himself or the public be ‘people. There is -no “terminology” at all. 
ae: nose-led by the pretentious jargon affected © Lincoln used to use stories in place of argu- - 
by p Poseurs. means he must do aon ment, or to support argument. ena is 
stated: that “his ideas moved, as the time 
stripping, acquiring ‘ae: beasts entered Noah’s ark, in | pairs.”* His diffe 
as “uncoéperative” and il illnatured. He must utterances have become classics of exposi- 
Bes principle reject compromise with what he tion. The social scientist, if he is going to’ dd pia 
we ‘4 knows to be meretricious or erratic. He must _ ~ accomplish anything, is bound id to become a an place 
"7 ke blunt and simple. He will be provoked to expositor. A polysyllabic jargon will _” no 
___ subtract from the time he could give to posi- - asset to him. Let him study to be Li ; 
tive tral finding in order to combat, nega- 
tively, errors: obvious to even a “Sandburg, Lincoln, War 
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been given explicit recognition either 
| n sociological or in anthropological theory, 


even though it is one of the most interesting — 


and characteristic Processes of the con- 
_ temporary social scene. We 


propose 


terms of the means-end schema. _ 


to de- 
sc cribe and define it, and to analyze it in 


HE PROCESS “antagonistic accultu- contact peoples in t 


5 ration” ’ does not seem so far to have — tion given above, but also constitutes only one 
10) 


_ aspect of the process of acculturation.” 


In a later study® Linton makes several sig- > 


_ nificant additions to this definition. 


“Culture change normally involves n 
the addition of a new element or elements to the 
“culture, but also the elimination of certain 


previously existing | elements, and the ‘modifica- 
‘The failure to recognize antagonistic. ac- ‘rec 


tion and reorganization of others.” 


(2) the fact that antagonistic accultura- 


(p. 469) 
ulturation as one of the basic processes of ss “No society as long as it exists as ey distinct an 
~ social change is due to: (ipa somewhat — entity, will take over even the purely objective | 

"narrow preoccupation with mere “diffusion, aspects of an alien culture in toto.” (p. 487 a 
“If one group admires another it will take a 
great deal of trouble to be like them. If it — 


tion, at least its “dissociative” phase, 
seems almost the reverse of diffusion proper, despises them to be unlike them. (Pp. +488) 

“Overt hostility, that is actual warfare, seems 


even if the term “diffusion” is broadened to itural 

include Kroeber’s “stimulus diffusion”. impose very little bar to cultura borrowing. 

= ___ Each of the hostile groups may recognize in 
__ A subcommittee of the Social Science Re- the other a foeman worthy of its steel, and one _ 
search Council (composed of Redfield, Lin- from: whom elements cage can be taken 


allows: are 


4 

Linton then proceeds to point out the sig- 
3 result when groups of individuals a nificance of the borrowing of military tech- 

different cultures come into continuous first i: niques, and also stresses the fact that some 


Ss contact, with subsequent changes in the © traits of the culture of the vanquished tend - 


0 It tterns of eith both oups. 
pattems of. ox hath become incorporated into culture of 


Under this definition, acculturation is to be 
distinguished from culture- change, of which it “ 
is but one aspect, and assimilation, which is at and concubinage resulting fr om the ex 

times: a ‘phase of acculturation. It is ‘theo te be of the 


curring in all instances of is 


= a akes 


Anthropologist N.S. 42:1-20, 1940. 

J. Herskovits, Acculturation. 
» 7938 


Acculturation 
New York, 


| 
ively influenced by their neighbors. They = 
of the neighbor’s means and techniques, the better to resist the adoption of his 
goals, and by evolving customs deliberately at variance with, or the opposite 
neighbor’s ways. Thus, while response to means and techniques may seem 
positive, resp onse_to goals and ends is frequently negative. The problem is 
analysed b 

—— 

A 
e 
— 

a 

, 

y 
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i 

be defined as primarily quantitative, in that 
they seek to assign the phenomena which 

4 they study to one of the following catee j= | 

The Study in Seven American 


he sistances to diffusion and acculturation. borrow ‘art of | 


a however, suffice in this context, since our 
article is not primarily devoted to resistance 


(2) the distinction between resistance to the 

in or lending of specific cultural 


; 
‘tagoniam toward, the prospective len 
— ‘the two frames of 
are distinct, though is in ex. 


n relatively recent times did stu- 

weg 

as descri 

scriptive recogni ion The Mentawei Island rs refuse to 

2 

from the neighboring Malay, even 

course, , such obvious" phenomena as mere though the cultivation of rice would 

traditionalism. We take it for granted with raise their standard of livi ing. Rice 

Sumner* that men tend to regard the ways demands, however, 

ea their ancestors as sacred, and to believe ane _ tinuous work, which cannot be recon-— 

that these time- hallowed procedures are ¢iled with the demands of Mentawei 

watched over by the spirit of their fore- ‘religion all work cease for 


fathers. In this mentality any change, re- “months at a time. Hence the 
of the Mentawei Islands is taro 


of the a advantages or disadvantages 
which may accrue therefrom, always re- er than rice. 4 

(a) The Tanala of Madagascar bo 

garded as a bad change. Lowie says “But 
r from | their the tec 
man is not built so as to do the reasonable 
thing just because ‘it ‘is 1 -Teasonable. i 

because it has always been done.” This it desirab 


phenomenon however, cultural inertia — to the relatively 


q 
_ We cannot, however, ‘stop here. The task — rice technique tended to undermine — 
of our analysis is ‘outlined for us by Lowie’s ir Kiet, social st — | 
that “ ‘man is not a total abstainer 
mon-sense even if he indulges wi h vee 7 
fanatical moderation” 60). Hence we 
first undertake a structural | analysis of the Midianites or | other neighbors, “who 
phenomenon of f resistance, which, , in th the at the same time their enemies. 
last resort, forms: the foundation of the pro Colonizing “Nordics” tend to reject 
of the successful techniques 
An analysis ¢ of resistance must take of adjustment of the subject races 


phenomena and use several frames of refer- ae 


ence. Two major frames of reference will, go 


Ss 
Ber 


II. Resistance to lendin; 


as such: (1) the distinction between resist- Al Due to the | cultural ‘item: 7a 
eo (1) The knowledge of ce certain segments 7 


nce to borrowi ing and resistance to lending; 
of cult and belief tends most 


ae cultures to be limited to the initiates, 
tems as ‘such resistance to, or an- 


M. Loeb, “Sumatra. Its and People. 
H. Lowie, Are We Civilized? New *R. Linton (in) Kardiner, A., The Individual 
His Society. New 1939 (Pp. 329- 337). 4 
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(1) sterile contact. (2) partial bor- 
borrowing (passive). (5) ‘wholesale lendin 
im 
ta 
4 4 apy = 
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4 + ae 
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let 


anthropologists, who ‘cannot in 


of esoteric 


protected by law against being ‘used 
by (The Treaty of ‘Versailles 
aia Germany to surrender to 


‘the allies to justify their rule 


(4) Poll- l-taxes and ‘property- 
chise. 

(5) The disenfranchisem 
F A rican practice, which forbids the 
ommon people of a certain tribe 


5 tors, the 1 missionaries, s, than from the 4 ; __ to own fertile cows. This property re- 
striction prevents intermarriage _be- 


Military” secrets are exce tion a] tween nobles and commoners, since 


well guarded other nati noble bride must be paid for in fertile 
"The United States Air Corps bom- | _ an, 


bardiers are under oath to and ‘monopolies 


a certain bomb- aight with their 


actual ‘operation. 


develo in further our anal en 8 
P ig ioe the compiting >, which 


consisted in inciting 
the 


b between resistance to in-group diffusion 

resistance to out- -group diffusion. The 

fo lormer prevents the homogenization of the 

gro ‘group the disappearance of caste and 

ass barriers, while the latter aims to ae @ A deliberate exaggeration of the « ees . 
vent the homogenization of culturally and =—s off the “Silk Road,” on the part i 

= Each group has a jealous regard for its ‘route | 

ethnic distinctiveness and cultural 
onomy, which is _ Clearly ‘reflected in re- (5) Secret diplomacy of 


ypes. 
(6) Former Dutch colonial laws, discourag- 
istan ng 
ance to. and, e even more con- enn preventing the lessening of 
“ 


the Dutch tongue b ~ the Malay sub- 


5 


“ride” stands i in ‘the way 


eal 
of 
resembles the function of patents, 


8 stance to internal lending is exemple | 
ie Dollard’s proof? that Southern Whites : i : 
ef- gecord all phas (3) Dedard's proot” that Sor i 
side the sphere of “Protestant Ethic — 
en 
— 
— 
« — 
le — 
| 
ss ina Southern Town. — 
__and in the way of miscegenati Haven, Ethic and ithe hy 


behavior or of “culture in action.”) In ot! 


reactions ‘acculturation instances, e.g., premarital sex-relations in Amer. 
ica, the trait is into cul- 


diffusion can be better understood when p 
we note that ‘diffusion and acculturation 
times its very existence is denied." 
both represent a | particular type of socio- 


cultural group adjustment, necessitated by We are now | prepared to ¢ ome 

the crisis situation of a bilateral challenge — psychological phases of resistance to accul- 
Fe -situation” in terms of two criteria: We have already referred to ‘the de- 
(1) Vested interests are in jeopardy; (2) «sire for ethnic distinctiveness and cultural 
"existing modes of adjustment to “existing autonomy, but have described these phe- 
problem-situations fail, because they cannot momena as facts, without inquiring into the 

_ be applied to the new problems arising from Psychological motivation which has created 

the bilateral challenge of contact between these facts. Psychoanalysts have provided — 


groups, by means of what the psy chologists — us with excellent devices for an -understand-— 
call “transfer of learning.”* ing of this motivations! structure. Freud" 


Because 0 of what Bain" calls organic 
tural: interaction, the adoption of a new -Rarcissism of small differences, and the 
‘trait, regardless of its magnitude, invariably chological function of the sense of the 
‘challenges the adopting culture, insofar “uniqueness of the self’* one of the 
new trait has to be geared to, and ar- cornerstones of Horney’s psychology. 
Tne with, the cul- Freud- -Horney interpretation readily 


ture. Three’ cases are possible: nects with Pareto’s residue of the ‘ “tategrity 
the individual.”*” The need to be distinct 


Sometimes the new trait modifies | a seg- 
‘ment, or the whole, of the social structure. from one’s fellows seems a significant com- — 


_ A conspicuous instance of this is the effect of ponent of man’s sense of his own integrity, 
the introduction of the horse into t the and explains res resistance to, and ambivalence 
i oda toward, regimentation or even conformity. 

is this ambivalence which has served as 
and is rejected pe a ‘brief trial- -period. in Escape from Freedom. On a 
An instance of this is the Tanala crisis, men- broad ‘social | plane, the individual’ s “desire. f 


tioned above, which resulted from the temporary “integrity” (which includes distinctive 
(3) Very rarely the more or less Ee ness ds expresse in the form of a esire 4 


trait becomes ~“encysted” remains “free- 


for ethnic distinctiveness cultural wi 


floating.” In other words, it fails to” become tonomy. 

articulated with the rest of the culture, or parts Pe e need not be puzzled by the 7 q 

_ thereof, and remains 2 foreign body in the social _ of this desire for uniqueness, either on the 
structure, Sometimes, as in the case of the Ser- psychological or on the social level. Genetic 


ae 


mon on the Mount, it becomes part “covert” 
culture, but not of “overt” culture. (le. of S. Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis 


pattern. of but not the Ego. (J. Strachey transl). ‘New York, 1922. 
Devereux, ‘The Hygiene of the Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our 


Indian. Mental 26 :71- 1-84, 1042. Time. New York, 1937 (cf. esp. Pp. 237 ff.). 
Sci ae. | Pareto, The Mind and Society. New York, & 

4 vols. (cf. vol. 2. pp. 727-806). 

a er! Fromm, Escape from Freedom. New York, | 
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The distinction is Linton s. The term tions for a Science of Personality. New York, Outl 


which ‘the child experiences in becoming just. This: is” clearly implied in Kimball 
aware of the distinction between the cet Y oung’s statement: “From [his in-group’s — 
and the environment, and culture- history behavior] pattern | the child constructs his SS 
_ shows a . similarly arduous struggle for cul- own role and status. “ya Gradually, however, 
a in the face of constant “identification,” as the major technique o of 
dangers of | encroachments. . By “reaction adjustment, recedes and yields its dominant 
formation” these strenuously achieved tech place to the mechanism 
niques of becoming and remaining distinct 
are clung to with great intensity. at this stage, , and the “system” becomes 
The ‘practical implication is equally ob- by ‘closed. ” New persons and objects are auto- 
vious: it always” seems desirable to prolong © matically assigned to the out-group and ge 
indefinitely the usefulness of | existing pat- culture, and are often automatically labelled — 
terns of adjustment, which might fail were evil and wrong, MacCrone*® rightly stresses 
one’s culture modified, or were the balance of that in race- prejudice we project. into 
between one’s own and the va out- -group our own repressed and “rejected 
wishes, and characterize the outgroup in 
proc of these repudiated impulses. 


fertilization. We must remember ‘that siological equivalent of “closing” 


turation invariably “creates: new challenges process is the myelinization of the nerve- 
sheaths, whose ‘Socio- >-cultural i 
26 


and problems for r lender borrow 


(2) The problem of resistar ust als 

be connected with the general psychological 

problem of the -group” and t e to identification with the out- 
group.” The nexus is as follows: 
the basis of Ferenczi’ studies we jection of affiliation); (2) there is a resist- 
-. postulate that in early childhood the dom- ance to lending, because lending would force 
inant mechanisms of social adjustment i in the borrower into the closed circle of the 


th “identification” and “in- lender's in- group (rejection | of adoption). 
tro rojection.” “Whosoever whatsoever e en- would be tempting pursue here 
2 ters the | life- -space of | the child, while id identifi further our analy sis of the implications of Abe 
“A tion is the dominant psychological process, this scheme, which forms the basis of the ih 
iutomatically becomes part of the “in- theory” of antagonistic acculturation. For 4 
; group,” ’ respectively | of the “culture of the "reasons of expository convenience we must, 
(3 should b he: however, that Stimulus Diffusion, , because it forms the 
this analysis, while sufficient for our purposes, is not logical bridge between the psychological an 
ql | ee One of us will deal in another context | ysis of resistances to acculturation, and an 
4 with the more elusive psychological and sociological ~ analys sis, in terms of the “'means- -end schema, 
d implications of the problem of uniqueness, both as 
regards the individual and as regards culture. This antagonistic acculturation, 


_ phase of the problem has broader implications in ae 
terms of W. I. Thomas’ “definition of the situation,” "mere of culturally ‘different groups: 


___ in terms of what G. Devereux has called “orienta _ is always a challenge to both, and a cause of — _- 
tion,” and, more generally, in ou of the problems ~ social and cultural change. Change can take Bl 
connected with R. E. Park’s “social visibility” and 
the substitution of regalia for “expressive behavior,” three (1) purposive isolation, 

which, according to psychologists, is both “equivocal 
Ferenczi, Stages of the djustment. New York, 1940 (p. 630). 
I. D. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South 
Africa New York, 1937 (op. 
Kardiner, op. cit. - 
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exemplified in silent. trade, etc.; x and ‘ “overt” culture with Parsons’®” “means. 
( 2) borrowing and lending; (3) purposive end” schema. In terms of this schema . 

dissociative change, ie. negative accultura- may define what Kroeber calls ‘ “idea” 

“stimulus” as the end-segment of a cov 
“SrmmuLus ‘Dirrusto” culture complex. E. g. the Chinese “idea” 
porcelain and its use is, in the last 


oe a recent paper Kroeber?” defined a resort, nothing n more than a part of the end- 


_ hitherto of diffusion, segment of the c covert-culture comr plex “Dor 


It occurs in ‘situations: ons where a system or celain,” whose means- includes, 


-——_—_ as such encounters no resistance to int among other things, techniques of manufac- 


spread but there are difficulties in regard to | turing the object in question. 
the transmission of the concrete content of the should “noted furthermore that 
mn In this case it is the idea of the complex — Kroeber’ S study of “stimulus- -diffusion” has 


or system which is accepted, but it remains for certain important broader implications for 


the receiving culture to develop a new content. societies undergoing what | 


This somewhat special process might therefore 


called “idea- -diffusion” or “stimulus-diffusion.” 
The process is clearly reflected in one of 


Kroeber’s ‘illustrative examples. Europeans 


of objects which are or the 


porcelain, since transportation risks deliberate production of 


nd costs made | Chinese porcelain extremely — having t the same function. — 
xpensive. In this instance ‘the idea of porcelain Reproduction by 


was borrowed from the Chinese, whereas the most famous example is perhaps the 


Haber nitrogen- -fixation process, which 


enabled Germany in 1914-1918 to 


= While Krocher’s study With’ sign a long war, ev en it was cut 


“cant and hitherto neglected phenomena, 


theoretical level . (D Definition and 1) to 
are not identical. sessed pottery» in’ their 
habitat. When they migrated to. 
islands without potter’s clay, they 
imitated clay-containers wood 


lus” properly. speaking, merely a a segment 


what Linton?* originally called “essential” tation heather, 
culture, and which he now designates by the oe Form-persistence: In many instances there 


term “covert” culture. W the fact 


that Kroeber’s “idea” “stimulus” is mere- 


is a tendency to retain the external appear- 7 
ance: of an object about to be replaced by 4 


a more useful “ine ter functionless 
dy. a segment of covert culture, since | in he 


pear like broughams or victorias. = 


wigs 
tal blue- -print ‘of the process. 


The terminological difficulty can be = In n each and a all of these instances there i a 
a persistence of ‘the “ ‘idea” or “stimulus,” Or, 


more a persistence the end-se 


it 
so on a descriptive, rather than on ally 


noe 
vi 


witl 


cree 
mut 
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Linton, The Study of Man. op. New York, 19377 | 
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to analyse these three types of the two. 


struction of mediaeval society prod- a ue t 


ucts and -form- -persistences occur when 
s ciety becomes aware 0 of cultural lacunae. facture products | in their place. This type of 
_ This awareness is, however, very often a re- telationship is frequent between pygmies and 


ey 
_ sult of interaction between groups. Sequoya, cy 
Malaya and the Philippines, as well as from 


nventor he Cherok 
the other areas. It is rather noteworthy that t in 
of his” tribal culture only because contact “subjects, "30 ‘although the 


with: Americans , who knew how to write, -telationship between Malay and Sakai is de- 


Cases which constitute a 
— ‘hat when ate the suppression of relationships and 


: one. 
“idea” eth borrowed one, the a act of bor obstacles to the spread of selected cultur 


rowing itself indicates a lack of resistance 
items are by no means" Jackin 
the cultural item. Affectively, end- diffu- y _ 


sion implies at least benevolent Te, a(ng) 
or else competitive admiration for the group ina tend to kill foreigners in general, and 


 Annamites in particular, as soon as they appear 
whose culture is being imitated. in their tribal territory. An exception to this 


ee: We are now prepared to gather x together rule are Annamite salt-traders, who are not only 
our threads and undertake not molested, but are b 


antagonistic acculturation. — asa whole. 


countries sold large quantities of 
to “neutral” countries, pretending to be 
Antagonistic acculturation is the the that these goods were promptly 
the ‘means segment of a covert- culture re-sold to their enemies. Napoleon excluded 
ov overt- -culture) “complex traits. from Europe when he blockaded England 
can distinguish between three types: ( 1) | de- 
fensive isolation the a adoption of new where his own coffee came from. 
means in order to support existing ends; . ee he suppression of cultural items can 
dissociative negative acculturation, or be of 
the evolving of culture-complexes deliber- be total or ‘partial: 
ately at variance with, or the opposite of exclusion, and boycott; (2) Embargo on og 


the culture of the out- -group. We now pro- ports and blockade; (3) a combination 


tagonistic: c acculturation, to study their of the suppression of cultural 
/ tivational structure as “social actions,” and, items have been given above, in connection 

~ finally, to establish their significance for the with resistance to diffusion. One interesting 

= of the social process. case does, however, merit mention: since 

Defensive isolation. The bilateral chal- the handy Arabic system was acre- 


of culture-contact can be met, among ation of the “infidels,” Florentine merchants 


ia other ways, by defensive isolation. History — were forbidden to use it and had to use the = 


replete with accounts of forbidden lands clumsy Roman numerals instead.*? _ 


(eg g., Mecca or Thibet). Defensive isolation 
_ may be either partial or complete. -Analyti- R. J. Wilkinson, An Abridged Malay- ‘English 


Dictionary. Singapore, 1919 (p. 2190), ts” 
cally we ca distinguish two types = Cajori, A History of ‘Mathe 


-full- -size natives and is reported from Africa, 
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Bain® | calls “organic cultural interaction,’ 


quaint” Japanese ways 
comed Japan into the comity of civilized na-— 


sion of cultural irene and their replacement ae __ Strangely enough, the process of W esterniza- 


is particularly frequent in times of war. In _ ion was welcomed even by some Japanese die- 


hards. WwW hile they despised the westernized 
other of among | their compatriots, they used them for 


purpose of persuading Western powers: of 
ie The adoption of new means without _ Japan’s complete W esternization. The confusion 
a a corresponding adoption of the: relevant | was complete. Not until Pearl Harbor did West- — 


4 
- goals is a common process in socio- -cultural f ern diplomacy and the Western “man in the 5 


change. The new means are adopted in order street” awaken to the realization that the 


to support existing goals, sometimes even pseudo- adoption of Western goals on the part 4 
for the specific purpose of resisting the com- of Japan was, as far as the country as a whole — 


pulsory adoption of the goals of the lending — ae was concerned, nothing more than protective . 


coloring. It did, however, enable Japan, with 


_ group. Theoretically the issue is clear: mean 
the help, or at least with the complicity of 


are > adopted and the goals pertaining to them 
a 


are "rejected. However, because of what 


= ables it to make a bid for world-domination, | 
the adoption of means is ‘often accompanied jn accordance with traditional Japanese political 
for: a certain length of time by what we may 


a “pseudo- diffusion of goals.” Hence, 
- order to justify our position that in the 


a cases under study only 1 means are genuinely © 


diffused, we now propose to examine an in- only the ultimate purpose 


stance of pseudo-diffusion of goals. the tables 


The pseudo-diffusion of goals is con- The same is also manifest in the e 
-spicuously illustrated | by the recent history ploitive industrialization of cheap labor areas, 
of Japan, during the so-called Meiji era. It ¢g-, the Colonies and our own Deep a 
iten an automatic and more or less un- disagree with those optimists who believe that 
pan industrialization of | the Deep South will 


it was more or less ‘deliberate. 


Subsequent to the opening up” the economic structure of “United 
"there arose in certain Japanese circles a move- States, is likely to bring about a state of affairs 
ment , Whose was the West- in w hich the industrializ ed South will make a 


em 


of ‘Japan’s means-end system to States as a whole. In simpler the in- 


the Western social structure. Intellectual Japa- _dustrialization of the Deep South is likely to 


- nese spoke not only of adopting the British par- undermine the American Way of Life, unless _ 
_ liamentary system, but also of adopting the U.S. constructive efforts are made to reconstruct the 


type | of republican’ | government. Ancient Japa- ideology of the South first, and to industrialize— 


_ nese ways fell into disrepute. Jiu jitsu, Japanese jt afterwards. In support of this contention we 
and folk- “ways were frowned would mention once more the case of Japan, 


erners s were deceived by these | phenomena, and pest 


believed that Japan had forsaken its traditional © 3B. We may now give a few samples of of th = 
goals, in order to replace them by Western doption of means without either real 
ones. Japan’s: -victory over Russia was hailed 


by triumph of democracy over The of for 


_ Western powers, to achieve the degree of in- q 


centl: 
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in order to turn the tables on the 


Structure. In order to the 


they from ‘Germans recently set a pattern which 
from the foe whom they wished to defeat. 33 but determined by the 
(2 ) The Hebrews (I. Samuel, ch. 8 and 10) 
“asked the prophet to give them a king, so o that 
they would be like other nations. In support ticular use in ‘the and were 
this demand they explained that they wished outflanked by 
have a king, who would go before them 
~ battle against the self-same nations whose kin 
ship pattern they wished to borrow. 
(3) Skirmishing and Deployment. ously clear | 
French-Indian_ the British troops we were means without an of on It may 
~ compelled to adopt the guerrilla tactics of their _ be objected, of course, that no adoption -_ 
"opponents and to create the “American Rifles.” _ _ goals was necessary, because the goals were 
After: r the American Revolution this body of identical to begin with: , victory. This 
fighters was replaced by the “Rifle Brigade,” and - statement is nonsense, w hen examined in 


men | trained in these tactics by Sir Moore light of ‘the theory "goals, 


played an important role in the Peninsular war. with Maclver’s theory of interests.* That 
After the Boer War—chiefly under the impetus ,,, , 


of Churchill—new skirmishing and deployment 

tactics were introduced into the British Exped and that victory is but an 
tionary Force of the first World War. Boal or “intervening opportunity,”*> is well ae 
(4) The Tank was invented by the British, expressed by von Clausewitz’s famous dic- 
whose initial use of the tank was, however, in- tum: “War is ‘the continuation of policies by om 

; judicious. The theory of tank warfare was de- aa other means.”°° * Since war was brought about = 
veloped by Col. J. F. C. Fuller, R. A., and the : : 

Y theory of the Blitzkrieg by General de Gaulle. _ identity of goals i is necessarily fallacious. Bi 
The German Army borrowed first the tank, then x — We must, however, attempt a closer an- 


tank. tactics, and finally the Blitzkrieg- -theory, — alysis. in terms of Maclver’s work, in view ag 


of t the fact that alarmist circles in America ay re 


these devices and techniques. have asserted that, because in time of war we 


German Army the United States Army was : a are borrowing certain | Nazi means of coping 
cently reorganized ‘along Two with problems, we are inevitably “doomed 
- Phases of this reorganization may be considered: to adopt the - whole 0 of Nazi philosophy. ‘Some 

(a) The triangular division was originated i viewers-with-alarm actually see e the shadow 
Connell during the twenties, when the Reichs: of the proverbial “ “Man-on- -the-White- -Horse” 

_ wehr was pr tee as a skeleton army, rather fall across the pages of ‘such “ un- American’ 

than as a field-force. In simpler terms, th institutions sugar- rationing booklets. 

- triangular division is not the product of pro- Practically ‘their fears may be dismissed « as 
found military philosophy, but of lack of man- nonsense, since it is obvious that, whereas | ; 
& power during the early days of the Reichswehr. © the Nazis glory in regimentation, we ‘merely 


The -Tatio between tanks and = it temsporarily for the purpose of of 


tanks, aircraft and guns in particular. The plain ained by competition, 


fact is that the Germans equipped their army- and only by y establishing exclusive possession — 

M. Mactver Society. New York, 1037 (pp. 


units with as many tanks as their - industrial 34 
p lants could furnish, neither more, nor less. The = 


German “ideal” ratio | between tanks and other Stouffer, Opportunities: A The- 
types: of ordnance, is once more not a product — Relating Mobility 
of their military philosophy, but of their in- - Sociological Review. 5 845-867, 1940. 

dustrial capacity. As regards the use of tanks, ™K. v. Clausewitz, Vom Kriege. 
(Quoted under “War” (in) H. L. Mencken, A New 
M. Loeb, Apache Field Notes ams. Dictionary of Quotations, New York, 1942.) 
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ver the goal can a 


which can be attained by conpecition, 


whose satisfaction does not imply exclusive 


possession, (E.g., Ishi, the last Yahi Indian” 


could speak no language « other than his own 
a wade no one could speak his. As long a as this 
state of affairs continued, the goal of his 


e 


presidential decrees) must still be 

in this scheme as a “diffusion - 

d be kept distinct from the diffu- 


 Kubilai Khan’ s Tule. 


some of its goal result. of 
The relevanc these comments for 
own time is obvious. There is no denying 
that if the Germans conquered the United 
the" would eventually succumb to 
the “Capua” of Western democracy, as Han- ¥ 
 nibal succumbed Capuan delights. Na 
_ poleon, on the eve of the Russian campaign, 
complained that his Marshals, now wealthy 
and comfortable in their castles, displayed 
little enthusiasm for months in the saddle 
and in camp. This does not mean, however, 


sion of genuine goals, particularly of goals that the -“Capuanized ” German “conqueror 

of the “comon interests” type. would adopt more than the means-structure, 
Since this statement stands in need of an nd some of the intermediate goals of the 
concrete proof, we now propose to examine conquered democracies. _Post-Napoleonic 

historical instances supporting this “— 2 rance was unlike the France of Louis XVI. 


tation. “ay. For a proper analysis the problem be 


According to Henri Pirenne®* the “Roman subdivided into two parts. 


_ Way of Life,’ * which he calls ‘ “Romania” ; (a) It is Correct to D say that, despite the 
short, did not disappear until the time > repeated triumph of barbarians over civilized 
Mohammed and Charlemagne, and, more 
pecially, did not founder at the time of the - cause the ‘conquerors preserved the “means: 
barbarian invasions. In support of this asser- structure of the vanquished group. - ‘ 
Nor when, the It is, on the other hand, a (gross 
and wh en overstatement to assert that the conquering 
e Visigoths conquered Spain, ey too over ‘ 
shortcomings of European culture- “hiss 


the Indianization of the “Moghuls” and the tory—manifest, in an attenuated form, even 
absorption of the Mongols and of the Menches in the works of Pirenne—that the share 
sg the forsee It is our thesis that the er of the barbarian tribal social structure in the 


are the of the Arabs, 


structure of our contemporary civi ilization 
is consistently soft- pedalled, in contrast with | 
the exaggerated emphasis put on the 
did of Greece, Rome and Palestine. The tend- 
wally under the combined ency in question is partly explained | by the 
of Germanic feudal-tribal organization, as of ‘documents bearing 


ted by Charlemagne, and of Islam, sug- | : 


ests that the true spirit “Romania” (i.e. the 


The Medical of Ishi. U: Summing up, ‘we may say that whereas 
versity of California Publications in American ‘means, and even intermediate goals, of the 
Archaeology end Ethnology, vol. 13, interest” type diffuse readily enough, 
the ultimate goals of the “common interest” 
om spread, ' T his ex] plains _— 


rely goalstructure) had foundered impercepib 
"during the ‘barbarian invasions. We 
itz) hold that the Arabism and Mohamnsedenian Th 
sen 
sur 
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Christianity has. so seldom gone be- the something | 
_ yond the stage ‘of ritualism and lip- _ Sive. Yet no one among use feels repellec 
T he process whole readily by the fact that Stovarsol, intended to be a 
understandable in terms of Merton’s anal- preventive of syphilis, is now used almost he 
anomie.*® The adoption of means ae to combat dysentery. On 
a and of intermediate goals, and the rejection 


ultimate is but a variant of Mer- ‘4 


a" misuse’ of means, i.e., , the use of a ms is now — used for a en 

surgeon's scalpel for murder. On a “plane poses. Comparing the < attitude toward th 

clearly different” we find resemblances with “misuse” of the to the attitude tow 
Merton’ ’s “Class Rebellion,” which the “misuse” of Stovarsol, we “must: 

defines as “transitional ‘response which 
seeks to ‘institutionalize new procedures ori- ends is of i in ethical, than 
ented toward revamped cultural goals.” This in mechanical terms. This nexus should 


process is manifest in | the adjustment be understood in terms of Sorokin’s 
the barbarian conqueror to. the vanquished of “Togico- meaningful” relation- 
civilization, whose goals he now 

"plays “lip-service. This process may ex- 
plain, in part, the fluctuation of cultural 

mentalities discussed by Sorokin*® 
7 _ The question now arises: why is the bor- > 
rowing of means, and possibly of in interme- cculturation. 
diate without a borrowi ing g of the The realization ‘that the borrowing ng of ‘means 


sense ‘that the drug- addict’s use of > and dissociative ac- 


ological substances, such — 
us as an social misuse of cultural Dissociative may ‘defined 


the creation of new cultural items of the 
“The answer lies in the nature of basic “means” type, which are purposively at 
unity of the means-end schema. The divert- ‘a variance with, or the reverse of, the life-— 
ing of means A from the corresponding goal techniques of the group from “which the } 
A to the service of some other goal B must group. under study wishes to dissociate it- 
. strike those steeped | in the habit of consider- self. As i in the case of ‘the diffusion of mean 
ing means A and goal A as a unit, as little. so in the case of dissociative acculturation, 
hort of sacrilege. We insist on the specifi- pe the purpose of this act tof reanigee ‘creation 
cation: “those steeped in the habit, etc. is ultimately the pr 
since we cannot assert on any other — goals. Although this process is is an extremely a 


th he existence o: of a philosophically “ ‘neces- 
Sary’ ” nexus: between any “means and end. 


use. 
onistic ; ac- 
of the dissociative type may be 
reported from the Southwest. Among the Hopi 
Social Structure and Anomie. man turned to his father’ s sister’s daughter 
n Sociological Review. 3 :672-682, 10938. (real or ageaping his first love-affair 


New York, 1937- 1942 4 vols. (vol. . 153-1901 
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ults the | pri 
could not be ex cults of the city- of. Canaan, In 
oS were very companionable, and there were few Wallis’ words, | we meet here with a “cross 
restrictions on their relationship, except that fertilization of cultures. historic “steps 
Westen Apache, whose contact with the Navaho Upon entering Canaan, the Israclites” found 
Was rather r intimate, though not always friendly, — the Ishtar cult flourishing among the settled 
the native term for “cross- -cousin” was ‘syn- civilized agriculturalists of that area. Barton 
onymous with “sweetheart. Goodwin believes “notes*® that “The Ishtar cult is coextensive with 
that in aboriginal times inter-clan cross-cousin the Semitic people, traces of it appearing in 
‘Marriages (i.e., marriage into the father’s sister’s Assyria, Babylonia, north and South Arabia, 
clan) were frequent. On the other hand, the Ethiopia, Nabatheae, Moab, Palestine, Phoe- 
neighboring Chiricahua Apache were so austere | nicia, Cyprus, Malta, ‘Sicily and Carthage. The 
in their conception of incest, that even the re- goddess in all these countries was a mother 
motest familiarity with blood affinal “kin goddess, and a patroness of unmarried love, 
was frowned upon. . Hence cousins of the oppo- In Babylonia, “Arabia and Cyprus ‘Virgins must 
site sex were prone to hide behind trees when — sacrifice to her their chastity by an act of free 
The rationalize love e, _at_ Byblos it might be commie’ | to a 
p bow to respect.”45 her feasts were attended by impure ceremonies 
Yuma vs. Pueblo. Parsons*® has shown, which sexual excesses formed a prominent 
that the medicine societies of the Hopi and . . The Israelites found this cult among 
the Zuni might well have developed as a result — tr, the Canaanites and adopted, as many scholars 
of resistance toward the individualistic dream-— hold, many features of its ritual. 
of the Pima-Papago and Yuman This view is substantiated by Badé,*® who & 
tribes of Southwestern Arizona. The Hopi and points out that “both male and female temple id 
the Zuni also felt the need for curing, but dream- prostitutes, known as ‘holy’ ones, were 
would have their highly attached to sanctuaries of 


: 


came 2:7, Hosea 4:14 Cf. I Sam 2:22) and the _ 
Deuteronomists expressly provide that “there 
end- dif- shall be among Israelitish girls and boys” none cholo, 
ae ferent in technique, although its general purpose who becomes a temple prostitute.” Evidently 7 Bac) . 
was the same as that of its “anti-type,” which the proceeds of of ‘this traffic passed into th 
had negatively inspired its creation. of the | ‘sanctuary, for the Deuteron- Moha 
(3) Israel vs. its neighbors. The Old Testa- "mists, scornful of such profits, sought to expel 

ment is replete with admonitions to the Jews custom from Jahvism. (Deut. 23:18).” 
In brief, while it ‘may be conjectured thet 


be they Canaanites, Midianites or Philistines. e nomadic Hebrews were acquainted with, 
In this section we propose to examine specific- and condoned at these 


ally the sources of the sex- 4 of the Old would sugges 


Life he and prostitution which had crept into Hebrew 
Goodwin, The of the religion through contact with the 
Western Apache. Chicago, 1942 (p. 302). cults. This rejection n of these -cult- 
E. Opler, An Apache Life- -Way. Chicago, 4 eventually led to the formulation of Hebrew- 

Parsons, Pueblo Indian Chic *G. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, 


1027. 2 vols. (cf. vol. II, p. 1006) Social and Religious. New York, 1902 (p. 83). 


“L. Wallis. , Sociological Study of the Bible, Chi- ow. ‘F. Badé, The ‘Old Testament in the L 


7 (pp. 197-198). 


~ cago, 1927. p. 
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Christian sex- is alien In sO, cuts off he 
to the sex- -morality of Greece and Rome. The spite her face: 
of the Hebrew-Christian sex- morality- (a) By getting rid of desirable culture-traits 

complex would seem to indicate that it was and individuals. E.g., the expulsion of Jewish 

originally” a reaction- formation, in the strictly now sorely needed for the ‘German 
Freudian sense of the term. war-effort. 
‘a Arshs vs. Jews and Christians. di 


estes, comme dictum, a propos of the 
propres aux Juifs (ou aux Chrétiens)” (p. 83). half- Jewish General Milch: am the one to 
The Jews were aware of this antagonism and 
resented it, saying of Mohammed “Cet homme 
ne veut laisser aucune de nos doctrines sans — 
“opposition”: (p. 68, quoted from Muslim Sahih giving the more 


Cairo 132 29- 1333). Vajda hence: justly con- trial, and by explicitly justifying it as a 
cludes: “Le premier principe qui régit Pattitude that we are not like the Germans. ; i 
Livre (ie. Jews and Christians) est la réactio _ The above examples suffice to prove that 
contre toutes les pratiques qui leur sont propres, we are ‘speaking of very genuine phenomena ~ ag 
elles” ne touchent ni | la ‘foi, ni aux indeed. Dissociative acculturation can be ac: 
moeurs. Nous avons fait : remarquer le paral- complished by means of three distinctive i 

|élismme qui existe sur ce point entre le Judaisme techniques: Tegression, differentiation, 


r Islam.” (p. 123). We wish to draw attention negation. 2 


to the fact , that Vajda ‘constantly uses ‘the Regression. This is the ‘most common 


term ‘ ‘tout,” i.e., all. In other words, we find  tedhadoie, er consists in reverting to the 


& here a ‘complete attempt at dissociative accul- 
turation. view, and our “psychological ex- conduct- pattern obtaining before the con 


planation: in terms of reaction-formation, is re- took place, e. Gandhi’ s spinning- wheel 

-inforced by the fact that Vajda is simply a and “ ‘diapers. A variation of this technique ia 
© learned Orientalist, and not in the least a psy: is the creation of an imaginary “super- -past,” Stes 
looking for Freudian mechanisms. Yet in which Germans were super- -Germanic, 

the situation is obvious enough to enable him Indians super-Indian. is interesting to 

to note that in reality” the Hadit condemns pote that past state of affairs. is. 
Mohammedan abuses by asserting that they 
to of and Christians bring it back—by means ns of techniques 
_(p. 124). The basic ambivalence present in rowed from, or influenced by, the culture 
reaction- formations is made completely clear 
fs the fact that “une tradition eschatologique 
. fait dire au prophéte qu’avant le jugement 

“dernier les Musulmans suivront pas 4 pas la re A conspicuous example of this is the Ghost- 

-maniére d’agir de leur prédécesseurs. dance religion, replete with culture-traits 
demanda: “parles-tu des Juifs et des Chrétiens?” ideas borrowed from Christianity, and used as 
oS “De qui donc parlerai-je?” he replied. (Abi | a means to a native Plains- Indian end. The 


Version of this incident the psychological understructure of this mov ement 


as the ultimate model of that, according to Shimkin,® well ‘the ind- 
‘medan deportment) The above data River Shoshoni of Wyoming did not “revert 


k ‘Speak for themselves. _ the “old time religion” e., the very 


(5) Axis v rs. Democracies. Present- day Ger- 
makes deliberate attempts to differentiate B. Barber, Acculturation and Messianic Move- 


itself from— » ments. American Sociological “Review. 6 :662- 2-667. 


River Shoshone History. American 
al Asiatig ue, 22 -127, 1937. ns. 1-462, 1942 (cf. pp. 459-461). 
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"Ghost. until the economic ‘advantages 
their early alliance with the whites had 
the same mechanism in crim- 
inal and other “socially negativistic” groups, 
Briefly stated, the process & as follows: 
“ment of “overt: culture,” “but, not of (1) psychic and social strain; (2) 
-vert-culture.” It. involves the: creation of tion of norms, and in-group feeling; (3) 
differential, but “not negative, forms of con-— Projection of the repressed, and of 


duct, under the stimulus of external con- concepts; (4) _Teaction- forma- 
tacts. The British “Oxford accent” is of tion; (5) defining the out-group as. the 
type, since it differentiates the ‘upper polar ‘counter-type (Gegentypus) ; (6) disso. 
classes from the lower-classes. ciation from the outgroup’s mores and the 
Negation involves the creation | cus- of “countermores,” which express 
toms which are the opposite of the customs a negativism in a sublimated form, i.e, ae 
neighbor. This is clearly manifest asa further developed reaction- formation. 
in the Semitic examples, and in the Arab _ In naive terms: “in order to be good one 
= _ instances referred to hereinabove. We are “has: to do the opposite of evil, evil being rep- 
to ‘Tesented by the ways of the alien.” This. 
view ‘is mirrored i in the condemnation of 


scientists, ‘is ‘very great for an 


 social-cultural change in particular. ‘Acculturation of all types, and 
Perhaps the most obvious aspect of “ticular antagonistic acculturation, i is the out- 
problem is the element of ostentatious dif- come of a bilateral challenge resulting from 
ferentiation, or of in a socio-cultural contact. This challenge is fre- 
‘responded to -autoplastically, even 


with he imi- or ‘such a apparently neutral te 
_ostentatious “conspicuous even in the | 
Social Nesativism and Crimi! 
erns” of one 1:323-338, 
; ** Simmons, op. cit. (p. 88). 


f b "The contrast between autoplastic and allo- 
‘The “existence. 0 “negative suggesti adjustment is fundamental in biology. In 
~ need not puzzle us, in view of w hat has been — _ autoplastic adjustment the organism adapts itself to 


hereinabove, concerning the telation- the environment by modifying itself. In alloplastic 


between “diffusion resistances on the adaptation the organism modifies the environment 


ha d, i gt ad ti Aone t the 4 in order to fit it to the needs of the organism. The — 
one hanc an ‘reac ion- orma ion” on a __ Process of autoplastic adjustment is best defined in 

‘other, particularly i connection with» the terms of Le Chatelier’s principle, as formulated by 
Projection of “the repressed” into the out- Enrico Fermi (Thermodynamics, New York, 1037, 


"group. Society A is” “negatively suggestible 111) “If the external conditions of a . . . system 


, are altered, the equilibrium of the system will tend 
- society B, because it defines the — to move in such a direction as to oppose the change 


of society B in why its own culturally “Zi the external conditions.” For a justification of 
mechanistic conception of a social process, cf. 
Conceptual Scheme of Society, 

rn of Sociology, 45 706, 1940. 
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borrowing, because of the change in the 
- balance of power which lending involves, and _ 
because of the elaboration and incorpora- 
“tion process which borrowing necessitates. 
It is the importance of the autoplastic — 
| factor which enables us to conceive of re- rs 
-sistances, means-diffusion and dissociative 
acculturation as aspects of the single broad 
phenomenon of antagonistic acculturation, 
which has perhaps received its most perfect 
formulation in the famous tonguetwister in 
the Koran (used as a test for intoxication): 
‘Surah CIX Al KAfirfn (The Disbelievers). 
i. the name of Allah, the beneficent, the 
merciful. 1. Say: O disbelievers! 2. I worship — 
not that which ye worship; 3. Nor worship  tyration to the theories of the diffusionists 


_ worship that which ye worship. 5. Nor will ye "OM. Pi The Glorious Koran. New York, 


Unto you you 673). 


article is an instance of antagonistic accul- 
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N ATTEMPTING to sa ee men ~ sources to use and how to use them, and | in 
institutions locate where they do within | upon their own bio-cultural, interactional 
actional ecologist first should formulate ten- _ 4. The nature and quantities of environment 
tative hypotheses which then | can be tested dangers 
by concrete field studies. . The present article living — 
sets ; forth one suc ‘such _hypothesis—that 


edi “A th thi to recognize and overcome dangers, and 
_ median location. At the — present time is Ps in small part upon man’s own experiences. _ 4 


hypothesis rests mainly upon common sense Some of the factors of nature that affect 
assumptions and. | logical analyses rather men, including the space that may be occupied, 
than systematic observation and ex- are limited in quantity especially within a given 

o. periment. Its value depends upon its ability | local area but also within the entire earth. sg &§ 
to help illuminate and explain a wide variety 6. In the course of his striving to satis a7 


= of observed facts of areal distribution and wants and to escape dangers, each man decreases 


Ss 
"Underlying emuniicn that have been mental resources or enemies and he increases 
the limited quantities of certain other en- 


‘taken or for The of median vironmental resources or enemies. 
location rests upon a number of assumptions: 9. The ecological unit which occupies a posi- 


which, without proof, _ have accepted tion in any areal order may be (a) a single 
as true. Athough most of these assumptions living organism, 3 —(b) a group which produces 
- obvious, their explicit formulation may Or consumes as a unit, or (c) any specialized 
have value (1) 2 as a means of recalling to function that occupies a a ‘spatial location of its 
‘memory certain basic items necessary to own, 
the analysis of areal structure, (2) as acheck One chief factor in explaining areal struc 
.. unrealized loose thinking, and (3) asa ture and change is the influence of man on man, 
critical evaluation both of  stoup on group, or specialized function on 


the assumptions themselves es and of the hy- Specialized function or de- 
"creasing limited factors of environment, 


as- cluding the space available for occupancy, on 
comment. g. In general living « organisms tend to follow 
1. Living line of least resistance in obtaining en- 
‘he external natural environment in attempt- vironmental -Tesources- escaping environ- 
q ing to satisfy certain of their wants; and they — ~ mental dangers. z hen aware of two sources or 
attempt escape the effects of recognized two methods of securing environmental re- 
d environmental dangers which cause them pain | sources they tend, other things being equal, to 
and discomfort or which threaten to prevent — use the one which re less cost 
The specific wants of any living human 
_ organism depend in part upon the needs of his _ 
biological body, in part upon culture, an distance, e. Upo ‘the basis 


wen his own unique interactional experi- 
This should nc not be to mean that 


ences. man always acts wisely and rationally. On the con-— 
The types and quantities “of resources trary, his actions often depend upon culture bias 


_ used by a human population depend in part is His conclusions are frequently based upon ignorance. 

upon what nature has made available, in part Nevertheless, he tends, in to follow 

the culture which teaches men what re- 
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ton—may be examined briefly. 

is ecological distance? Sociologists 

Fs distributed | ‘within an area so that the eco- generally | admit that social distance differs 

logical distance traversed in adjusting fundamentally from linear spatial distance, 
_ limited environmental factors and to other ae but only a few recognize e that a third kind | 

men reduced to the minimum. This prin. of from both 

ciple applies both to free competitive situa of these others. Spatial distance, which i in 
tions and to planned cooperative communi- * narrowest | sense ‘is linear distance, may be | 


ties, The ideal ecological location judged measured in terms of feet or miles; social 


statement that ecological units tend to be 


= the point of v view of any single unit, , distance is described, if not measured, in 


other things being equal, is that which terms of _ intimacy or of subordination- 
ables it to perform its functions and satisfy — superordination ; ecological distance may —_ 

its needs with the minimum of effort, dis- measured in terms of costs of movement _ 
. comfort, and danger. In a planned com- from one location to another (including time- 
a ‘munity the ideal pattern of areal distribu- cost, operating cost, depreciation and repair bate 
tion, excluding purely social and aesthetic of equipment, ‘ete. Ecological ‘distance 

considerations, is that which minimizes the rather than spatial | or | near distance should = 


total ecological distance covered | by all par- be used in applying the hypothesis « of ‘median 


ticipants ; and all resources combined. Vithin location to ecological | areal studies. 
a competitive system, mobile ecological units _ Because ecological distance is zit 
= tend to achieve, as the result of ecological : 
interaction, the ideal areal distributions ar and “cation to > another it depends directly upon, 
7 structures that would characterize commu- available routes and modes of ‘transporta-— 
nities planned i in ecological ‘Seldom, if ever, can men or 
principles. move with equal ease in every direction 
‘ = throughout an area; instead they ordinarily 
The hypothesis of median location con- The ecological distance between two ‘points 
stitutes one special implication of the tend- — - theoretically includes all costs of transpor- ee 
toward minimum ecological distance. tation—time, energy, discomfort, money. 
This” hypothesis rests “upon the logically For materials the cost distance may involve 
_ demonstrable assertion that less total dis- such items as freight, tariff, handing charges, 
tance will be traversed in order for all units storage, and "deterioration. perishable’ 
— to Teach the median than would be trav- g goods. For men the cost distance involves the — 


ersed in reaching any other location. Upon amount of time consumed in making the trip, 
4 basis of this assertion coupled with the _ the value of this time, fares and other money - 
¥ preceding assumptions the hypothesis states outlays, dangers and discomforts undergone, 
‘a that within a free competitive system, so- and damage to clothing and equipment. Ac- 
: cial and aesthetic factors being equal, a mo- _ tually the cost of transportation and, , there 


bile ecological unit tends to occupy a median 
ie _leation with respect to a combination of — cKenzie has characterized ecological distance 


as distance, a usage which has generally 
) ) the limited resources it utilizes, (2) been followed by those sociologists who recognize . 


i = other units upon which it depends, — it as a special kind of distance. (See R. D. Mc- 

6) ) the other 1 units that it serves. “i a ni Kenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology,” American 
] i i- Journal of Sociology, 32 3144-145, July, 1926.) Essen- 

basic concepts invo ved i the appli- tially the same ‘notion of distance but not “under r 

| cation of hypothesis to the analysis of 


i same name was expressed by Haig and McCrea 
areal” distribution and -Structure—namely in their discussion of “friction of space.” (See R. M. 
— the: concepts of ecological distance and of _ Haig and R. C. McCrea, Major Economic Factors 

in Metropolitan Growth and Arrangement, New 


The ‘median hypothesis does not ex- York, 1927.) See also, James A. Quinn “The Burgess 
plain areal position of ecological units respect Zonal Hypotheses and 7 
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“methods of "transportation = rectly u upon transportation ‘routes al 


_ used; ideally the - ecological distance tends, cal median must be computed in terms of the 
all costs considered, to be determined by distribution of ecological units along these 
route and type of transporta- transportation lines. Along a single, non- 
unit at the time of its” branching transportation route the median — & 
that location where equal “numbers of = 
What is location? median must move in either direction in order 
_ has been defined as designating a point so i reach it. In areas , where transportation — = 
- chosen i in a series that half of the individuals ~ routes intersect or converge the median is 

in the series are on one side of it and half that location from which if one moves in any 
on the other.* M edian location refers, there rection | along existing | transportation ines 4 


fore, ‘to a position in an area a where half = 


the position occupied by the center “units. ‘Tn these computations only the num-— 
if the total number of units is odd, or (2) bers of units whose ecological distances are ae 
a ‘position ‘between the two nearly» increased or ‘decreased respectively need to tional 
central units if the total number is even. be taken into account; the actual amount of ‘tee. 

In a two- dimensional distribution increase or decrease in relation to any eco 
unit needs not be ‘measured. Figure 

1 illustrates the r respective ‘median locations amou 


at the intersection of two three distributions of units tion. 


ular straight lines so drawn that each has rging and intersecting transportation lines. ing 
equal number of units on either side of or purposes of concrete areal analysis tance 
it 5 computing ‘the median only the both n men and resources must be taken into m 

numbers of units on either side need to be account i in determining certain median loca- _locati 
“taken into account; relative distances from tions. In order to achieve adjustment «f -_ | 

an make no difference in determi = 

tors of environment either men must move termi 


_ about the area in order to collect Te 


q “Webster’s Collegiate. Dictionary, sources they use, or resources must be trans- 
3 Mass., G. & C. Merriman Co., Publishers, 1036. ported to men, or both. W hatever units of 
This method yields only an men or resources are moved across ecologi- 
the Chat two outs distance, these units must be counted in 


of perpendicular axes, each line of which bisects ~- 
the may nave different pas of inter-_ 


-determinin i i ion. > 


| 

ig 

Spaually ecological units are and hall Or more Of te ecological units, 

Converging Routes Routes _ Checkerboard Street 4 nique 

on _each side of it, In a one-dimensional and at the same time decreases the distance _ 

| 

| 

locati 
ithe proviem or reducing men and ic 
CEO 


terials to a basis or locating the explain phenome of _experi- 
- ecological median has been solved only ten- ence and ultimately upon its aid in pre- 
-tativ ely, and it deserves additional critical diction and control. We turn, therefore, from 
- study. The tentative procedure here adopted Bs formal explanation of the hypothesis itself 
reduces both to a standard cost- ‘unit: basis. illustrative applications of it. “The hy- 
“A cost-unit consists of whatever amount of pothesis should, --valid, enable business 
any factor “may be ‘transported across a men, 


linear distance at a unit: of cost. planners t ‘determin 


on ‘the basis of ‘one cent per “mile. units for are imi re- 

A cost-unit would consist of that that. quantity sponsible. ‘It should enable students of re- 

any factor that can be transported one communities to (Predict 
_ standard linear mile for one cent. If, there- greater accuracy the probable | success or ts 
fore, a man travels by railroad at a total failure of f specific functions at proposed — ie 
cost of two cents per mile he would equal We locations. The reader should remember, — 
cost- units. Similarly, if the transporta- however, that the hypothesis of median 


coal costs Y4¢ per ton per | mile, “7a cation has never yet been thoroughly tested 


-cost-unit ‘of this sort may serve as a ‘con- ing applications at, 

venient _ ecological device for determining interpreted as illustrating proved 

the ‘median of those functional units which which administrators can safely follow at 
"must transport both men and materials. present. Instead t these applications should be 
Certain steps ‘may be suggested as ‘pos- critically examined | (1) as devices for test- 
sible guides i in applying the cost~ ‘unit ing the logical argument upon which the 


nique to the determination of the ‘ecological > hypothesis rests, and (2) as aids in formu- _ 


"median: (1) Choose | a _ standard period of ng concrete research problems by which 
-time—day, week, ‘month, ye year— —adapted to to test the validity of the hypothesis itself. 
study” of a given functional unit. (2) Moreover, the reader should remember that 
Determine factors—raw materials, hypothesis does not afford a 


power, labor, customers, finished products explan ation of areal organization. 
_ —and how much of each will, on the Ea _ The following materials illustrate how the 


age, be transported to and from the func- median aids in understanding the locations 
tional unit during this standard period of three types of functional units: of 
time. (3) Prepare a map of the area show- non- -profit service centers which need 

- ing the locations from which and to which | — locate primarily with respect to convenience 
Various factors will be transported, and the of members; (2) of retail stores grad need 
amounts transported to or from each loca- 
tion. (4) Determine the cost of transport- successfully for customers’ trade; 
across one standard unit of linear dis- and (3) of industries which best locate 
tance the total quantity of each factor to ‘where factors of production can 
be moved or to each respective spatial semble an and 
location. ‘Distribute these cost-units market with greatest economy 
upon t the map of the area along” whatever ns fo 

transportation routes will be used. (7) De- 
termine the median location for these cost- 


“units by using the 2 


_ Preceding paragraphs. = only a minimum pope 
APPLICATIONS OF THE supplies which, for practical purposes, 
be neglected in calculating its proper = 
The value of ‘the: hypothesis of ‘median tion. Consequently the effective location 
location like that of any other scientific 
ciple of of — its: abil- See last section of this article. 
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Sy 
service center except for com- different persons ns attend the schoo 
petition of o this same frequency ‘each should be weighted 
according the number of trips he makes* 
a simple distribution | as shown in 
‘more easily any other place it affords 2B. Fourteen persons, located 
travel convenience to the church indicated by circles and crosses, attend the 
school population. school each week. Teachers and pupils, des- 4 
The advantage e of locating a school at ignated by circles, each makes five trips 
“the median of those who use it may be week ; club- members, designated by 
demonstrated by the following illustrations. "crosses, attend once per week. The distance 
(See Figure 2.) For purposes of simplicity covered per week by all these persons in 
assume (1) that only pupils, teachers, and making round trips from home to 
e the school building; (2) that wo uld blocks the school were were 
an, M, ; 


=. 


M—Median; - ighted median; less conven 
; O-—one unit of school unit that attends 


weighted ‘median of all ‘participants 
the which can be most e 


xy 
4 
J 
| 


locates at of greatest 


0 
one round trip from to school. stores. Retail stores differ from schools in 
contrast, a total of 160 blocks travel that they must. obtain: stocks of goods” for 
- would be required for a round trip to Y. distribution to customers. Except, however, 
_ Experimental comparison of the median those retail outlets that dispense bulky 
with any other point will show that the goods which are difficult to transport cus: iy 
former can be reached more easily by the tomers far outweigh goods 
‘Location with other competing various persons each should be weighted according 
functions requires the formulation of an additional to this cost. All costs of travel across a standard 
hypothesis to supplement that ‘of median location. unit of distance—time, money, waste, danger— 
_ This further hypothesis, another special application should be taken into account in weighting these 


the — minimum distance, — units. The median may then be in terms 


saril 
1 
ber of trips to school; (3) that eacl ae: 
ber er unit of dist 
costs an equal amount per is distri 
hat the population is distril 
along a dian location, M, _ be 
| cated in Figure 2A. in order vel = 
requires a total of 144 bloc 
may 
the 
pers. 
muni 
ter p 
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A THE HYPOTHESIS sn: MEDIAN LOCATION 
termining: t advantageous location. n. The x considerations underlying the location of 
following discussion been limited to retail : stores. Let each of the figures of this 
"those types of retail stores whose locations — - chart represent a checkerboard street pattern 
depend principally ‘upon their customers. | the population distributed uniformly 
he The location of stores may be examined; along every street. For purposes of simplic- 
: from two two points of view which do not neces- ity assume that all. of the people living 7 
sarily coincide—(r1) that of of the along b th s side a street: between inter- 
population whose convenience is the chief ‘sections equals. ne population unit and that 
consideration, and (2) that of the ‘merchant only the complete blocks are it inhabited The 
interest centers in profits and who total of 60 population units will ‘tra 
strives for he the retail: ‘stores of the area. Assume, 


Service areas as identical retail stores within a community, assuming \ various | Seldiattene. 


A, B, C, D, X = identical retail stores. Shaded areas are equally convenient to two stores: 
and C and X in figure f. 
non- community retail profitable 
stores: might be regarded merely as service “store, maximum of “such 
centers to be located at points of greatest 
accessibility to customers. Within a com- : 
petitive system, however, when several stores the same prices; that each “customer ‘makes 
vie for the trade of an area, individual | the same number of trips, at equal costs, 
merchants, each thinking of his own profits, and that he equal amounts of 
may choose strategic locations that decrease 
the distance the total of 


may be used to to illustrate some me elementary actually operate within the 
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each store at of e ard ‘the center. 
= exclusive trade area. Figue 3a, with The “discussion has 


assumed above. other ‘distribution of two _pressures—(1) toward | the median 


merchant may, however, make greater determine the distribution of store 


profit under certain ‘conditions by movin; 
Closer to the center of the larger community. of complete mobility free - competition, 
If, for example, stores A, B, and retain the former pressure would be. stronger and 
their original locations, Cc may profit by identical stores would distribute 


: ‘moving to a more central point as shown somewhat evenly throughout the area. Thus 
ae in Figure 3b. In this location C can pre- _ under these conditions stores would tend to 
$a sumably draw the trade of 20 units ‘of p popu-— ~ locate at the median of their own exclusive ; 
lation whereas A, B, and D can draw area, and the distribution under a 
only 13, 14, and 13 units respectively. If competitive: economy ‘would coincide with 
D decide to join C near the ‘center, that which would be most convenient under 
_as in Figures 3c and 3d, the two centrally a planned economy, 
_ located stores can each command the trade Ber. course most retail s stores do not offer 
of 17 units while the outlying Stores can _ identical goods a and services, , and social fac 
command only 13 units each. If, however, tors do. complicate the situation. In certain 


“a all : stores move to central locations, as in a communities trade tends to follow religiou us 
{ 


Figure 3e, each can again ‘command the or r national lines. If each of these various — 
trade of 15 units: and none has a elements of the population is dispersed 
tive location superior to ‘that of any other. + throughout the area the median of cate 


hen, therefore one merchant ‘moves ers for each store may fall close together. 

toward the center he puts pressure upon his | Consequently stores and agencies that serve : 


competitors to do likewise. different elements of the population may 


volves abondonment of the median location : who can attract customers because of bet- 


= 
Movement toward the center , which in- cluster together. Moreover, the merchant 
of one’ service or lower prices may | locate near 


; the center of a larger area where he can 
after the four stores A, B, C,D, have moved draw trade long distances notwithstanding — 
central locations a fifth store, at- the competition from neighborhood | stores. 
to invade the area Tocates at ‘4 In each of the above cases , however, ‘the 4 


can trade from only | 10 units, customers he serves. 
C, which: has been bottled up by the Competing stores that 
invasion, can draw from only 5 units. In customers wish to compare before | buying 
the ensuing struggle for existence X has — tend to locate near one another. The cus- — 
a better chance for survival than C. If, how- tomer who wishes to “shop around” will 
oy: had remained at the median of its _ tend to go, other things being equal, to that 
own customers it would have enjoyed equal center _ where he can examine the greater — 
or superior location as contrasted with any variety in styles, colors, and prices. For this 
possible invader. This threat of potential Teason department stores tend to -concen- 
invasion puts pressure “upon merchants trate in great shopping ‘areas, and ‘special- 
retain ¢ a position at the median of their own ized stores that carry competing lines tend 4 
—- even though they may lose some _ to concentrate in well- defined trade areas. 4 
trade to competitors who take a chance and Once a shopping a area a has. been established 
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> 
; combined transportation cost 
merchant who subsequently an ad- _ sembling the factors of production which he 
-vantageous location with respect ‘this actually uses, and (2) of shipping good 
volume of potential trade calculates in terms Ke to those markets where he sells. The hy. 
the distribution of ‘shopping throngs with- pothesis of median location should enable 
in the business area rather than in terms of him ‘to select the point at which these trans- 
the Tesidences customers. Satellite costs can be reduced to 
For present purposes we may a assume (1) 
other stores “have “to that: the actual techniques of 
Retail stores. “which different de- hes 
of "specialization tend to show con- 
-_trasting patterns of distribution within an 
area. The neighborhood grocery may glean 
adequate profit from a population num- 
_ bering only a few hundred, but a specialized “Og 
men’s hat store or a luxury ond 


different points within a trade area B,C = locations of raw materials; p = source 
_ Stores tend to concentrate in business cen- of power; M, N = markets at which finished ee 
products are sold. Numbers in parentheses 


ters of various sizes and types rangin 
pe per mile costs “of tra nsportation to or from each 


no)? 


 — (1) the small local “convenience ively source per 500 units of finished products. Weighted ‘ies? i 


ter hich sells” goods that are itively median at M marks ‘the efficient location for 
-which purchased frequently in 
small amounts to (2) the huge central busi- any ‘location, (2) that the a each, 


‘ness area with | its wide range of compara- 
shopping facilities, its highly specialized constant, and (3) ‘that the selling price of 
services, its: expensive luxury goods. 
The ‘present discussion does not attempt 
4 to characterize these various types of re- 
tail centers or to list the kinds of functions 


i performed in each. It merely indicates how | 

the hypothesis of median location offers tion costs on them. Under these conditions — 
most efficient site for a factory is at 


partial: explanation for the distribution of the mos 
type: of retail store ‘that locates in the weighted median of raw materials, 


Efficiency locations for factories. f illustration assume that 


can be attracted to any location and that 
the manufacturer does not pay transporta- — 


ad 


location into account (1) the costs | 
various factors of production—raw ma- will 50 cents per for the 


terials, power, labor, different of finished products, 2 cents per mile 


7 
communities, and (2) the price of his fin- 2 power, and 20 cents, 10 ‘cents and 12 cents 
ious markets. In addi- respectively for the materials neces-— 


ished products in various mar 
tempts to select | that: location sary to produce these 500 units. With these 


reduce to the minimum ‘the various items ‘distributed th roughout an 
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and processes that 
in most efficient cation of affect the spatial structure of an area. The 
3 the factory will be at M. Movement of the fact that this hypothesis affords only a par. 
factory from M toward N would increase tial” explanation should, perhaps, be 
the total transportation costs 6 cents per ther emphasized by summarizing 
mile per 500 units of finished products; other importan _— that affect areal | 
whereas movement toward A would increase strecture: 


weighted median is the point of lowest be used to > supplement that 
Costs and, therefore, other median location. For example, the: 
nost struggle. of unlike competing functions for 
strategic site may force some of them to 
not be analyzed in terms of the 
Difficulty. of applying the hypothesis to median location hypothesis as set forth 
sion has assumed either stationary popula- —- Various geographic and social factors in- 
“3 tion and resources or complete mobility of fluence areal structure as | truly as does eco. j 
all units so that they can move as the median | logical interaction. The distribution of 
shifts: from place to place. Neither condi- ‘natural | resources sets the framework within 
ten characterizes modern communities or which ecological interaction occurs. Climate, 
4 regions and, therefore, the median ordinarily which affects human energy; geographic bar- 
needs to be “determined in relation to riers which lead to breaks in transportation 
changing population. problem of. esti- routes; traditional patterns of settlement; 
mating, within a a changing situation, the cultural biases which make men violate their for t 
4 median location for any ecological unit over _ Own convenience; social ties and prejudices & a h 
a considerable period, is extremely difficult. — which pull certain men together while they 
Ideally the median must be calculated in keep others apart; and mistakes in human 
terms of the total number of units ‘that | judgment all play parts in explaining areal to pr 
to or away from the site during the distribution and structure. 
entire time that the function it. Two observations may be re- emphasized _ istics 
In practice, the applic in conclusion. (1) Even an inadequate | or “statu 
ciple requires (1) the estimate of the length incorrect formulation of an hypothesis attain 
a time that a functional unit will occupy have value if presented only as a tentative [RP Each 
a given site, and (2) estimates of the num- formulation, Once it has been clearly stated [B) for fa 
ber and distribution of ecological units that it makes possible the easier determination paper 
serve this function or are served it its own inadequacy, and , by doing 0, appro 
throughout the period of its occupancy of "prepares the way for a more adequate the 
this s site. the of median Medion location is only one forces 
of eal structure 
also ¢ operate cial « 
i ing the most sdyestagunes location in does not negate the value of the one that is Recess 
_ of whatever estimates are accepted. _ va being studied. Median location, like all [J of yo 
The hypothesis affords only a partial ex. other scientific principles, is an abstraction ea 
of areal structure. The ‘Preceding from 1 reality which never corresponds to mi 


of “median location does” not 
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a Seven million men were | in me armed forces at the ‘Seiten of | 1943. If this 
a is to be increased to 12. million, it is likely that 4 million married couples 
will be. separated, including one-third of all those in which the husband is under > 
38 and one-sixth of all men under 38 who have children. The numerous con- 
Sequences of such a widespread | dislocation of the Nation’s manpower present 
an important field of social science Tesearch me: at the next decade. 
SHE United States has 29° nile 
tion men between 18 and 44 years older groups with dependents “Of | the 8. 5 
iL old, of whom at least one-third will million men estimated to be in the age group 
probably be in training for, or actively fight - 18 to 24 years at the end of this year, the 
ing in, the present war by the end of 1943. “hs proportion single will be about 75 percent; a 
Although there are approximately 10 mil- the remaining 25 percent (nearly all 


: 7 he purpose of this paper is to analyz 
thes 29 million men “of military age” ac- ay families _ probably dropped to about two- 


*Prepared for the Thirty-seventh Annual Meet- 


haps one- third of of these men will be deferred those having, and tl those not “having, cl chil- 
for physical or occupational reasons, or for dren (see tables 1 and 2)2 
pre-induction training in colleges. -Conse- In ordinary t times only about three- fourths 
quently, several million married ‘men will of the men under 2 5 years old who r marry 
required to complete the quota of men family. the 


lion ‘single ‘men within these | age e limits, pe ied) will be about evenly « divided into 


“men under 25 years ‘old who were heads of a 


cording to several chocnctesiotis, i in eo thirds. It is likely that a larger proportion of a 
< the young married n men who have established 
“likelihood 0 of being drafted. These in ‘their own families have been deferred be- 


istics include their age distribution, marital Cause of dependents th than of t who 


‘status, number of dependents, “educational 
attainm | n “ 
: ents, and occupatio al backgrounds. ee. 1940, 1941, and 1942, namely, 11.9, 12.6, and ‘a 


Each ‘characteristic is considered separately _ 13.3 per 1,000 of the population, respectively, oe 
for family heads and for other ‘persons. The 
"paper includes in a summary section an of 9.8 for the period 1930 to 1939. As a result, 
approximate ‘distribution by fami mily status ‘there are now probably 1, 000,000 more married — 


% men (civilians and drafted men) of all ages in the 
of the men who anny constitute the armed ate States than there would have been if the 


forces by the end of 1943. nage aE marriage rates had not increased. The monthly 
distribution and family marriage rates were falling during the last half of 


dal emphasis has been placed upon 1942, and it is reasonable to expect that the mar-— 


riage rate in 1943 will be | several Points below the _ 


necessity of includin a large ercenta e ? eel 


of young single men in the armed forces, _*A family, as defined by the Census Buscen, is 
because these men are | the most a a group of related persons living together as one 
to military training | and because they have 


ing of the American Sociological Society, Decem- oy : 
ber, 1942. The writer acknowledges the assistance the family; usually the head is the chief bread- 
of M. Isabelle Wolf in the preparation — ft : winner, but he may be a parent of the chief bread- 


_ as compared with an average annual marriage rate eg 


household and sharing common housekeeping eo 


rangements. A person who lives alone is 
Pe counted as a family. The head of a family is the i 


a 

FAMILY STATUS OF MEN OF MILITARY AGE* 
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Number c males in thousands. o on B) 
Males 18 to 44 ears Old, by Age 


"Marital Status and 181 to 44 years _18 to2q4years 25to34years 5 to 44 years 
Family — 4 ; 


N umber Percent Number "Perce Percent 
i Marital Status 


780 38.7, 


Other marital status 


iy Family Relationship 


‘10, cos 6. te 2,703 26.0 


an allowance is made for these family char- years old will shave 
acteristics as well as for the fact that at the armed | services by the end of 19 1943. : 
Teast 20 percent will probably deferred = A much smaller proportion of the men 
*® physical, occupational, or educational — - 5 to 34 years old 1 may expect to be called ; 
wits HEAD UNDER OLD, BY ‘Sratus a2 AND AGE or Hr 


NUMBER OF UNDER 18 YEARS OLD, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 
(N umber of families shown in thousands. Based on Sample D) 
Families with 


Families Having— 
arital Status 


under 18 under 18 under 18 


Number of F rae 
fale head under 45 years old. . 
_ Married, wife present. . 
Head under 20 years old... 
_ Head 20 to 34 years old 
“ Head 35 to 44 years old 


Percent Distribution 


Male head under 45 years: ol 
_ Married, wife present. . ba 
under 20 years old. 
th Head 20 to 34 years old. eee. 
-—- Head 35 to 44 years old..... 
Other 


- Selective Service Act prior to May 31, 1941 showed of Selective Service, 1940-41, , Government ‘Printing 
- that 15 percent of those 21 to 24 years old were — Office, Washington, D.C., 1942, page 211. For 4 a 


general discussion of classes of deferment, 


ox disqualified for military service because of their 


physical condition; the corresponding percentages Harold Folk, “Selective Service’ 's Medical 


for men 25 to 34 years old and 35 or 36 years old» Statistics Program,” Journal of the American Sta-— 


were 24 and 34 percent, respectively. See Selective tistical Association, Vol. ah No. Dame, 


Service in Peacetime, First Report o of the pages 425 te to 429. 
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i? TABLE 1. MARITAL STATUS AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIP OF MALES 18 TO 44 YEARS OLD, BY AGE, FORTHE 0 
uillio 
9,078 100.0 Ra 
10.8 
Bich x 
| Head 
Under g 
| Noth 
Under 9 
oyears 
discuss 
those 3 
35to3 
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ber of men in 


age men have a “wit and one child liv- 


- about 10.8 million. Of these men, about = ing with them. The various factors in the 


“million, or less” than 40° ‘percent, will be 


single men or r married, widowed, or divorced a less than 0.5 million, or between 10 and 20 he 


men without children. F urthermore, among 
the men in this age class, 4 out of 10 are be inducted. ¢ 


factors: that are considered in making de- Service System 


"EARS OF SCHOOL CompLetep, RACE, AND Status OF MALEs 18 10. 44 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 
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cae Males 18 to 44 Years Old, w Age 
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. + Excludes males with years of school congeind not ‘reported (about one percent of y 


ferments may be that ‘approximately 4 mil-— 
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situation make it reasonable to assume that ‘ae 


‘percent, of the men 35 to 37 years old will e. 
not heads of families. The net result of the During” the operation of the 
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lion, or 35 to 40 percent, of the men in a million men 38 to 44 years old were ho aol 7 
age group 25 to 34 years old will be drafted. sk into the . Army. ~The incidence of dependents 3 
a By far the smallest proportion o of selectees among these men is high, and a relatively — 
may be expected from the group of men 35 large proportion of the ‘men were de- 


to 44 years | old. Because of the present pol- 


ferred for physical or occupational reasons. 


icy with: regard’ to the deferment of men Following executive order issued 
who are 38 years, old and over, a separate December, 1942, the ‘drafting of men 38 


discussion of men 35 to 37 years old and of © 
those 38 to 44 years old will be presented. _ 


«years old and over was discontinued; as 
March, 1943, the Director of the War 


there are nearly 3 million men Commission the Selective 
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J men n 38 | to 44 years old would be renewe ed com _ The rapid improvement of the educational 
in May, 1943.* ' During the period between joan of the men in the general population 
these two changes of policy, some of oo during the last generation is evident from a 


drafted men over 37 years old returned to comparison of the figures in table 3 for the 


’ 


civilian duties in ‘ “essential” industries. three: age Classes. / About 39 percent of the 
Educational attainment and family status. men 18 to 24 years old | in 1940 were high 
The requirements of modern warfare place school graduates, as compared with 23 per- 

a premium upon men with an adequate edu- ate cent of those 35 to 44 years old. Ac compari- 


Cational training. Persons with this type of son of the three age groups with regard to 
"preparation respond most readily to military college training is affected by the fact that 
_ instructions and orders . Particularly during many of the men in the youngest age group 


peacetime conscription, m many of the men were not old enough to have entered college, to 24) 
with | a meager educational | background have _ Among the middle group, , however, 14 per- 
been deferred and many others have been Cent had completed at least one year of 
assigned to limited military service. This” college, as compared with 11 percent of the 
policy has probably been relaxed as the oldest group. 
= for recruits has increased. under years who | are 


see table this tendency | is "evidence 
4 ‘and 23.4. ‘percent of 18 Tower educational attainment. Beyond the Prof. an 
years old, are concentrated Jargely age of 25 years st to be litte Farmers 
among the older men and probably include relation fami y status and ‘years Propriet 
large proportion of the men who have school completed. 
been deferred on the basis’ of their educa- Occupational background and family “Opera 
tional background or performance on status. The great majority of men who were Service 
mental ability. drafted during the early stages of selective Protectir 
_ The American soldier in the present war » induction were men in the younger ages, ong 
“however, is better educated by far than — and, since few of these men were difficult to - 
predecessor the World War. replace in civilian activities connected with 
Nearly 70 percent of the men in the Army the war effort, the problem of 
in the spring of 1942 had attended high _ deferment was not so acute as it is nw. 
compared with only about 20 he ‘growing pressure upon our supply of entered 
t of those in the the =m manpower to furnish the fighting equip- ‘that a 
ment and civilian goods needed by the “reporte 
Nations is perhaps the main factor ek 
‘Executive: Federal Register, Vol. 7 for regard were Wi 
No. 239, December 8, 1942; and Amendment 133 men re 
Service Regulations, Federal Register, Vol. The men 18 to 24 «years old con- numbe 
: ce No. 47, March 9, 1943, Government Printin centrated largely in occupations requiring 
Washington, D.C. imited skill and the older men are more 
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_ "For an extensive treatmen effects of inmates 
‘the: war upon different aspects of social life, see the v3 often found in ‘occupations requiring the . 4 and ex 


November, issue of the American Journal of cumulation of skill (see table: 4). For ex port on 
Sociology, Vol. 47, No. 6. See particularly the ample, a fourth of the white males under the j 


article by Philip M , Hauser, “Population and Vital 25 years old were laborers, as compared ¥ W ith of th 
Phenomena,” pages 309 to 322, in which he dis- — 
cusses, among other things, the “hollow classes” in Age in the United States,” release prepared jointly — 
the age structure that leave a “demographic scar” mf the Special Service Branch of the War noel Ve Con 
Te) : upon the population surviving a war with call ment and the Bureau of the Census and | issued by me not avai 
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the Bureau of the Census as Series P- -9, 
Educational Level of Men of Military June 20, 
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eighth of oubt, highly eligible to drafted 
the other hand, only 4 percent of the only “because of their satus 


in these ¢ categories. the 
most _ skilled = 


similar concentration i in the older classes ers. ‘The status men in these 


Since 22. 6 percent o of the white males 18 occupational groups tends | te 
to 24 years old old were either outside the labor _ the greater likeli of their being draft da 
force or were re new w workers who had not yet t They have higher pe 
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a (Ni of males shown 


3,338 13-4 
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Occupation not reported’........... 2 143 9 

s with years of school completed not (about one 


- Includes males not in the labor force during the census week of March 24 to 3° 1940, , new w workers, an and a 
workers for whom no occupation was reported. 


entered it is not surprising and lower 

that a fourth of all males in this age pep the men reporting ihe occupations. eng 
-Teported no occupation in 1940. (Only about iis, It should be noted that the farm popu- 
one in twenty of those - in the older groups — lation has declined considerably during the 
were without a reported occupation.) The war, ‘not only because of the draft but also 


‘men reporting no occupation included | large because of the migration of farm laborers 


numbers of students and new Ww vorkers s seck- urban centers with war industries. By van Bac 
ing Work Telatively : ‘small Family status, education, and | occupation. 


The interrelations among the family status, 
and experienced workers for whom re educational level, occupational “group, nd 
port on occupation was obtained. Except for ——— 
the inmates and those unable to work, ‘most For ‘further ‘treatment of economic problems 
created by the war, see the March, 1943 issue of 
the Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 38, No. 221. See particularly the article 
ae , -TCorrespon ing data for nonwhite males a e by Henry S. Shryock, Jr., “Internal Migration and 
“not available from the tabulation upon which table a the W oad and the article by William H. Mautz 
4 is based. Other tabulations show that the pat- and John D. Durand, “Population and War Sater 
= is similar for whites and nonwhites. 
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reduce the industrial manpower | of the Ne 


old in the United States is , given i in table 5.° __ - tion, The drafting of another 5 or 6 million | 


In the interest of the best national policy, i men, however, would create more Problems 
it would be preferable to induct men who are of a sociological and economic nature. 


not heads of families; who have attained at Summary: Family status of men in the a 


e “least some high school education; who are armed forces. At the end of 1942, about 
hot engaged in key occupations; and who 7 million men were in the armed forces of 
ave not reached their thirty-fifth | birthday. United States.*° If If the recom- 


E S PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF hed HITE MALES 18 TO 44 YEARS Otp, By YEARS OF SCHOOL — — 


Ye ears sof School Completed and of ot head of family 


years ‘years: years years years years years” 
we 9 years of school 100. ° 100. 100.0 100. 20.0 100.0 100. 100. 100.0 


18-24 25-34 44 44 18-24 34 35-44 


5.2 ° 3 
32-1 24.1 
‘3 
9 , years or more of schoo 
Prop rietors and managers, exc. farm. 


Pres 


farm... 14.3 §. 
Clerical and kindred workers... 20. 
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farm 
Occupation not reported 


Excludes males with years of not one Note that the number of 


males corresponding to 100 percent in each instance in this table is shown in table 3. a ‘Soa 
Includes males not in the labor force during the census week of March 24 to 30, 1940, 
Of the 1 19 million men between 18 and 34 sions of military officials are followed, 
rears old, it is s estimated tl that about 6 6 mil- — an additional 3 million: to 5 million men will 
lion meet all of these qualifications. If 5 be inducted during 1943, bringing the total 
illion of these men are drafted, -approxi- to 10 million or 12 million.” * Those in the 


"mately, one-half of the armed forces would services before this year 1 represented ap 


; =a consist of men who were not family heads — proximately 30 percent of all men 18 to 


presented in this table will be shown in a bulletin 


and who were . sufficiently + ‘young and well- 3 years old, inclusive, and those who 0 will 


educated to be trained for the operation of © ik be added to the military forces | after the 
a implements of warfare; and the first of this year ‘may amount to another 


recruitment of these men would not seriously 
President Roosevelt” s message to Congress 00 
* More detailed classifications of each subject "state of the Nation, delivered on 
prepared jointly by the Special Services Branch of _ 7: the time this paper was in proof (March, 
* the War Department and the Census Bureau and 43), Congress was debating the problem of limit- 
entitled “Education, Occupation, and — z ing the size of the armed services. A figure mentioned 
; of Males 18 to 44 suas Old.” ae ; "prominently as the goal for 1943 was 10.8 million 
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LY STATUS OF MEN OF MILITARY ‘AGE 


of men 38 to 44 years old under arms 
‘includes professional military officers and the armed forces, as W 


‘men as well as many formerly it in remaining childless. married ‘men | and a small i 


‘the military reserves. | 

summary ¢ of the “probable distribution 
of males “of. military age” in the general un 
a Boog and in 1 the armed forces i is is given “married | men who are family heads and most = 
un of the other half may be ‘married family 


6. OF THE NUMBER OF MALEs 181 TO 44 Years IN THE ARMED F CES, By 


“oe _ AGE, FAMILY STATUS, AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OLD, aon THE _ eunanel 
an 


(Number of males shown i in millions) 
Bt Estimated Number of Males 18 to 44 Y ears Old 
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31, 19 


of family....... 
Not head of family... 


child under 18.. 
2 or more under 
Other marital status... 


Other marital status. 
18 and 19 years old.. 
20 > 37 years old. 
to aay yearsold.... 
Head of 
Not head of family , 
~ Assumes an increase of 2.5 percent since Ap i 940. for unusually large number of © of 


In ling up the of 7 million men 
¥, were in the services at the end of 
nearly” -thirds of the” men would be to result : 
men 20 to 37 years old who were not family _ the separation n of 4 million married ‘couples, 
_ heads must have been drafted. In addition, Pp or one-third of all those in which the hus- 
"perhaps a third of those 18 and 19 years band is under 38 years ; old. These 4 million. 
old volunteered or were enlisted. re- men would probably ir include one out of six 


mainder probably included nearly a tenth i in this age range with children. Further- 


of the married men under 38 years old (most more, over four-fifths of the men 18 and 19 


"them married since 1939). “years old and approximately two-thirds 


The addition of the n next 3 “million 1 men * the unmarried men 20 to 37 years old might i 
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IE RELATION BETWEEN COURTSHIP > BEHAVIOR 
"ATTITUDES TOWARDS PARENTS AMONG 


Rosert F, WincH 


» he problem. Stated simply, the prob- home or parent. The sexual nature of the 
io lem of this paper i is: how do engaged» _ (unconscious) source of this attitude a 


and ‘married persons differ with re- 


spect to certain ‘Personality factors from the pects of the conflict” to which it gives rise. 
ame Thus a parent fixation of this kind may make 


= itself felt negatively an inability to direct 
“The h love freely and fully upon any other person of 
+t, ypot esis the psy sts, the same sex as the loved parent. normal 

i crudely and approximately, is that | an “ex- process of falling in love in adolescence or 
a0 43 cessively strong” attachment of offspring early m maturity may fail to take place; the per- 
, a: to parent inhibits the achievement by the sons concerned are content to live quietly at 
7 offspring of what we “might call “normal” home with their parents; if sexual relations are 
courtship behavior. A very “interesting attempted, psychic impotence or frigidity—rela- 


scription of this ‘telationship is given by tive or absolute—may result; marriage will fre- 
~ be avoided, or will be entered into from 


re 
h 


of development 


incestuous affection for a may | 

: . -# the love impulses on itself not merely in relative indifference to the 
“the paren of the opposite epvecwes. A wreegend it- attraction of others of the same sex as that of 
ag li _ the loved parent, but more violently, in active 
mated and asexual manner only—as in a more dislike of persons of that sex. This condition is _ 
= usual degree of friendly affection, esteem or — usually associated with a direction of ‘affection 
_ veneration for, or in an abnormal degree of upon persons of the individual’s own sex in such 
ndence on, the ‘Parent in question ; combined quality and in such degree as is normally found 

- perhaps | with an unusually strong desire for the - only where re persons | of the opposite sex are Ccon- 
presence of the loved parent, and a feeling of — cerned. Indeed it has been found that this 


—— with life in the parent’s home process. ‘constitutes an important factor in the 


that leads to a relative want of interest in per- eee, 
P history of a large number of cases of homo- 


-sons and things outside it, and liability sexuality. In these cases the repression of the 


-bome-sickness s if compelled to be away fro . love of the parent of the opposite sex 
Prepared for the Thirty-sev venth Annual Meet- her 
ing of the —— Sociological Society, Decem- ‘9 all persons of that sex, and then: as a furt er 
ber, 1942. st way to all be- 
Fliigel, The Psycho- Analytic Study of th road 
Family, London: Hogarth Press, 1929, p. 49. 


differences in courtship behavior among college men. The evidence of this research 
points to the greater importance of the mother-son relationship than of the 
__ father-son relationship. Whether the psychoanalytic or sociological interpretation 
4 1 must await development of data on ty 
divi 
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From the ‘scientific viewpoint, the strength 
we psychoanalysis lies in its detailed study 


“find that in other cases of homosexuality the 

~ direction of affection is determined in a more cases, while its weakness lies in its failure — : 
direct manner, viz. by the fixation of an original to the of 
infantile attachment to the parent of the same 

= as that of the child. This might seem es 


the problem of differential al courtshi 

homosexuality has indeed been demonstrated by y 

7 of certain psychoanalytic hh 

“types” potheses upon a reasonably large homogene- 
A necessary step in transposing Fligel’ 

pr: intermediate of in- 

dividuals ; partaking some 


nature of both 


same sex as of the child, but towards 
the parent of the opposite sex. This abnormality behavior” is regarded 
may arise in| cases from general a general term to designate opposite- sex- pair- 
tendency to homosexuality on the part. of the _ relationships between men the group 
child, in which case he is apt to suffer from studied and women of their acquaintance. 1 The 
“inverted (Edipus complex,” as Ferenczi has term ‘ “degree of courtship behavior” 

mee ized intensity of attachment by a subject 


Same" quality as those met with in the usual § 


- terms of the : stages of love affairs as these 


g discriminate. These formulations 


the original of love may placed in an order of decreasing degree, 


manifest itself openly in consciousness or may 


as the more usual hatred towards the Married 


Parent of the same sex.° 7. Formally engaged 
It 
— is evident that the foregoing observa- understanding to be married 
tions | ‘liigel_concern certain conscious = 
and unconscious" ‘concomitants of the overt ried at some undefined time 
behavior in which we are interested, viz., 4. Going steady (and 


a: oe Not formally engaged, bu but havi 


* Originally, nine steps were used, but. subjects: 
y inquired what was the difference between “going 
Pp. 54 steady” and “keeping company.” This spontaneous 
id. PP. 59-60 evidence of plus a peculiar break in the 


Bing now barred—to the 
“desir into the homose 
D 
the 
vied 
— 
— 
at 
are 
— 
— 
ad 
d of th t of 
the opposite sex may, in other cases, arise formalized) in campus societies — 
est ~_ tendency of this parent to display affection degrees of courtship behavior which would = BAC an = 
he __towards the other parent (i.e. from the child’s divide the process into as manv d <2 See & | ae 
nd 
| 


tional units, in view of the crude charac- opposite ends of a single axis, i.e., let us con- 


ter of the study, it was thought feasible to 
regard the stages as representing equal units toward t 
on a scale of “degree of courtship behavior,” terpret as registering love for parent, ti 


3. 
2. Occasional dating — 


7 of items in March, 1941. They were as 


Although there was no way to ‘conv 


and to score them from I 
4 = 
above. 
aa get some conception of 


of the “scale” of degree of ‘courtship be- 


: havior, four measures of this variable were 


drawn from the data. “Present” and “past” 


degrees of courtship behavior wer ere the mean 


values of the one or more responses re- 


acterized their ‘relationships with | persons 
of opposite sex as of the time of | responding.  * titudes a 


four “measures of degrees of courtship — 
_ behavior correlate highly, from .74 to 89, 


_ to check the phrase or phrases which ‘char. 


ng group of subjects responded to this vet is not bad for coefficients of reliability — 


asked uncorrected for attenuation. 


 Love-hostility. Fliigel’s hypotheses are 
that certain love, hate, and dependency at- 4 


“normal” courtship relationships. _ ‘Tt is evi 


that Fliigel regards the love-hate- 


termining the ultimate ‘ 
ert justment “of the child. The writer suggests 


the courtship descriptions | of stages into ra- ye ¥ that love and hostility be thought of as 


corded respectively in the “at present” col-_ 


and in the column which asked for 
data on the last three months of the preced- 


sing year. In addition “high” and “low” de- 


of courtship behavior were defined r 


ent- child relationship as fundamental in de- 
‘heterosexual’ ad- 


ceive of an axis on which we should place 


to 8 as shown 4 the negative end a case which seems to reg- 4 
ister hostility, and towards the origin case 
the reliability which seems fall into what 


might 
call a “zone of indifference.” 
attempting te o measure love-hostility. 

two types of questions can be used. Fi 

is the direct question: inquiring how the sub 
ject feels toward each of his parents. It is of Z 
course conventional to “Jove” one’s par-— 

ents, and indeed a sense of ‘guilt seems not 


nfrequently to be present where a person 


7 is. aware that he feels no strong love for a 


parent. This conventionality might Tender 


me as the responses of highest fas Suspect the ev idence on such direct questions 
t taken by themselves. Following are 


otherwise roughly “normal” frequency distribution direct questions _used to obtain direct in- 


‘curve at the points of these two options led the 
mee, throw together responses to these two 
ambiguity eliminated, the order of 
J from high to low, of these degrees of courtship 
behavior seemed thoroughly consistent with com 


dating a girl in the three-month 
and if the affair had progressed through the various — 
‘stages to marriage, he would presumably have 
checked every option in the second column. If a 
subject had “indefinite understandings to be mar- 


‘¢ ried” with two or more women at the time o 


in the paper. 


Q filling out the schedule, presumably he would hav 
placed one check opposite number five in the first 
column. Data gathered on the number of women 


in whom a subject was interested are =, re- 


+ 


degrees, thereby treating them as With this 
progression, 


‘mount of attachment between you your 
much 
‘considerable somew hat 
none at all . 
Wi hich of your parents do you love more? ni 


mother 


Indiv 
= their parents love 


and hostility. If yours do, please indicate 


the spread of your feelings by pairs of checks — 
on the the boxed lines below at the points be- 4 


ationship, | a question the 
Subject selationship was used, but is not reproduced 


ccompany the tendency to avoid 


he positive end a case which we in- _ 


een 


7 
| 
gq 
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i i the number of courtship partners to which a sub- Ss 
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erage quality of your feclings by a single How hay life bef 
Another line f 
: 


= 


r degrees of love towards parent or 

a set of questions where social 4 


questions was as follows: to ‘what questions — esti 
was definitely on the side of ‘one. type of 


would I be disposed to respond differently — 
under different love-hostility conditions? 

One such assumption was that a subject comparatively, the better 


feel he ‘had rejected ‘if be it ‘would appear to 
> now did not feel a positive emotion n toward color (and perhaps reflect) the s subject’s v un- 


his idea was worked out: wards his parents 


As a how often did ‘you ‘feel that Amount of conflict 


that parent. The following items show how conscious, if not his conscious, feelings to VL 


the parent would ‘be intimately related 
to hostility toward that parent 

‘Dates your childhood how fearful were you 


im punishment your father? much 


» The subjects were sii to rate their par- 
in them: on the quality of being “easily hurt” 
you generally confided in your father? 
_ tivity would provide more favorable ground — 


About everything .. ..... about most things 
% only when you were in trouble or for tension if not for conflict, and hence > 


nted something ...... did not confide at — for negative feelings. Another set of qu 
all... concerned the frequency of visits by 


how parent, telephone calls from each, vis-_ 


Moreover, ‘it was thought that 
subject - ‘would be little inclined to poet a Fe. of the subject to his home, letters to and 
sibling as the ‘parent's favorite child and each p parent, and the frequency ‘of feel- 


‘the would recall his childhood as rela- “ings of homesickness for each parent.’ 
=. As in the case of Scaling degree of courtship 
_ behavior (cf. p. 165-6) we again encounter prob- — : 
3 : lems of scientific rigor. Methods have been devised f 
which enable the of ra 


167 
ns. 

ts Second is the indirect question which 
as | quires the use of assumptions. In 
n- reasoning used to develop the indi 

@ 

q 
not wanted by your father? Very often 

was felt that in general a subject who 

— 

= 


i 


ry: Compare on the ale which follows the personality traits of you 
Write F for ‘father, M for mother, and Y for yourself. 


r father in general appearan 
ng Father | 


ae WF hich parent was ‘more responsible for whatever unhappiness existed in your par rents’ marriage? Fathe 


‘Two ations should be made on direct type of was 
the scoring procedure. First, it was felt that the _ Therefore the weights on degree of affection and 7 
degree of love increased. Secondly, it was 


“Obtaining a Composite Measure from a Number 
of Different Measures of the Same Attribute,” ‘felt that some of the judgments made on the 


. Psychometrika, I (1936), 53-60. ) Such methods, = rating the relative degrees to which each 
however, require the computation of large num- Parent manifested certain personality traits were 
perhaps less directly related to parental attach- 
ment than were the other questions. It was 
was decided to assign arbitrary weights to the — _ thought that on these questions the respondent’ s 4 
various responses. Since all the items were de- _ judgment | might be more subject to revision by _ 


bers of intercorrelations. Again with a view to the 
ale and exploratory character of the study it 


signed to sample the same abstracted element of apparent attitud 
: personality, love-hostility, it was thought that they _ PP itudes of others. Hence each of a 


these items a relativ low maximum 
should all be appreciably correlated in a ositive 
ian In assigning arbitrary weights it was thought ‘There is not space to take up in similar detail — 7 

construction of measures of other 


that the simplest procedure and the one requiring 
a minimum of assumptions regarding the under- of the parent-child relationship. Some are mere 


lying order was that of giving -arithmetically statistical transformations love- hostility, 
progressive scores to the various response options. while others were evolved by the process -_ 
ei For example, if we are dealing with the love- lined above concerning the love-hostility vari- 

hostility. variable and decide that a high score ble. C he 
represent a high able. Concerning the latter it will suffice merely q 
indicate the type of questions asked. The 


scores assii ned to a int scale (from hos- 
oa tility to — cane be reve 2, 3, and 4. By in- additional variables of the parent-child relation- _ 


_- spection of the data it was found that with certain ships are: intensity, ‘fluctuations, absolute value - 
*g questions the element of conventionality caused a of the difference between love- hostility- father — 
yery skewed distribution at or near one end of the and love- hostility-m mother, dominance, and sub - 
Seale. Such clustering tends to reduce the missiveness. 
and consequently to reduce ‘the statistical utility 
the item. (Such were the distributions on the Intensity. If w we are ‘interested in the 
degree of attachment and degree of love ques- _— of feeling rather than its quality, a 
tions.) On questions of this type, therefore, it was 
deemed advisable to employ an arbitrary “stretch- — 
= factor” which would serve partially to “nor- 
malize’ * the distribution of responses to these items. 
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COURTSHIP BEHAVIOR ‘AND 

either extreme of the love-hostility distribu- difference in feeings towards e parents, 

with those falling near the ‘mean. while a high score was presumed to 

tensity is _measured by using the absolute evidence of appreciable differential feeling. 

(1.€. e., without regard to sign) ‘of the It was thought that probably a small score 

standard s res on the love- hostility -vari- would indicate a situation devoid of great 


able. Thus +3 3 standard score, which on hostility. since it would not imply align- 


tense I would fall on ng scale parent against ave other. ‘Conversely, a high 
at the | ‘same point as a love-hostility stand- ms score, it was felt, would suggest the pres- 
score indicating intense hos- of positive feeling towards one parent 
A and negative feelings towards the other. /Con- 
‘ Fluctuations. The psychoanalysts have sequently a situation of some hostility be- 
¥ emphasized | the concept of ambivalence | by tween the parents might be inferred. ae 
which they mean | “that, in the unconscious, Parental dominance. As 
impulses of love and hate for the same per- psychoanalytic. interpretation of the tend- 
son often co-exist, even when one or the ~ency not to engage in “normal” courtship 
other is ‘consciously denied.” Within the relations, ‘advances the idea that a 
framework of the present study the 1 writer person who ‘is thus” inhibited because of a 
saw no way to obtain information on ‘parent: fixation to be dependent 
conscious ” ambivalence. see, however, on that parent. In this context fixation” 
_ if anything could be developed at the con- ¥ connotes an affection characteristic of " 
A scious level, the item on degree of love for infantile le level. Hence t the dependency | rel 
K parent’? was deliberately phrased so as to tionship is a logical concomitant. Now it oo 
- elicit expressions regarding the range of the - obviously impossible ‘merely by asking a 
F _ Tespondent’ s feelings concerning each of his person how much he loves his mother to as- 
"parents. score” of o was given if certain whether or not he has a “fixation” 
% fluctuation was recorded. A score of 1 was. on her. If, however, he replies that he feels "es 
es (indicating any -degr gree exceptional ‘towards her simul- 
f fluctuation) were recorded. Tl his score ‘taneously indicates marked dependency 
was increased by 1 for each of the 1 vertical - upon her, and admits that he regards her as 
- cel ll boundaries between the two crosses ee omniscient and omnipotent, the inference is 
Difference between love- -hostility- father somewhat more plausible. Therefore, in an 
hostility-mother. T vel scoring tech- effort to get some sort of clamp on the “ “in- 


difference (ie., without regard to ign) “dependency. 1 term “dependency, how- 
tween the love-hostility-father score ‘and ever, seems to relate to two more readily ob- 
love-hostility-mother score for each sub- servable characters. -Fliigel observes that it 
~ ject. t.* Obviously a score of zero would be tends to occur more frequently where ‘the | 
_ interpreted as the absence of evidence of sal parent is of strong character,’® i ie., where 
the parent shows the tendency to 
ant 
It is “obvious that intensity is ‘The other condition, in order to make the 
built up on the basis of the same schedule items parental dominance operative, is that of sub 
as was the love-hostility variable reported above — missiveness on the part of the offspring. 
that the items were scored in the same fashion. Accordingly we shall present two more 
“Ives Hendrick, Facts and Theories of Psycho- 
variables: parental dominance, which 
eee we refer to the subject’s impression r 
ing the tendency of each of his "parents 
lies in the magnitude of gs to dominate him; and submissiveness, t oa 


between the love- hostility- father which we mean the ‘subj ct’s impress ons 
-love- mother scores for each subject. 
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road, a at home while attending college than to live © 


away from home; and that the submissive 


AMERICAN AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
sill to which ies was effectively dom- than attempting to obtain a representative 
of all young Americans, it was de 
parental dominance variable a di- cided to select a group which would be 1 
question inquires whether or not the latively homogeneous in factors irrelevant 
ect feels that the parent has attempted to the problem of this study. Following ar are 
to jusioam his life. Again it is felt, im, @ considerations which were employed j in 
that greater weight should be given to in- “selecting the study | group. RES a 
direct rather than to direct questions. = e it "provided a way of holding educa- 
latter are based upon the following assump- tion poe, ed constant and because the subjects 
tions: that the ‘person who feels that his 
parent has ai 


"parents as having heen more ‘rigorous than to participate in dating activities, 


lax; that the subject’ s s conception of the ‘par- _ writer tried to select for inclusion only subjects: 


ent 's tendency to dominate in situations re- @ttending those colleges and universities where 


lating to the subject will b be reflected in in te life be 
extent to which he rates each parent as s tak- °oterminous with “campus life.” This is to be J 7 
contrasted with student life at urban colleges & 


ing responsibility willingly, as dominating, 
is being neither easygoing nor e easily 


‘campus life” is at a minimum. Accordingly, an 
influenced by others. effort was made to avoid educational institutions 


Submissiveness. The questions on in large cities. The largest city represented is 


-submissiveness inquired regarding (1) the Madison, W isconsin (1940 population, 67,447). 


which the subject thought each To avoid unnecessary cultural differences be- 


to dominate the subject’s life, and (2) the ow est and one in western | Pennsylvania were 


stent to which the principal decisions in his __ included. Proceeding on the assumption that fr:- 
ternities an integral part of ‘normal’ 


life had been in accordance with the wishes — 
a sie college social life in the Middle West, the author 
of each parent. The indirect questions flowed h 
“th assum tions that vhatever_ included on y institutions aving chapters o 
from the pt national fraternities and sororities.1? For obvious 
agreements mig ght have occt rred between reasons single-sex institutions were avoided. In 
_ himself an and his parents in the history of the - order to “control” such variance as might be 
 —— subject would have been resolved - associated with racial prejudice and racial visi- 
_ by concession ¢ on his part; that an attitude of bility, ethnic differences, etc. yall | foreign-b born, 
admiration and “respect (cf. Fliigel’s Negro, Oriental, and Jewish c cases were removed. 
_ teem or veneration”) would be in some de In order not to introduce a misleading element — 
into the parent- -child relationships, all cases were 
eliminated in which the subject’s own mother 
we 


issive subject he more ant and father were not still living together for 
a m ssive = ap any reason. In the interest of excluding those, 


_ because of unusual youth or age in terms — 


rent has been successful in any attempt tween schools, only institutions in the Middle | 


a subject would have had relatively little con- "at the outset one should ‘think of thine y being two 


flict with his parents. one to explain variation among 
-. The sample. . As is implied by the fore- aad one to explain it among females. In 
going, the subjects for such a study : should. other words, until the data indicate otherwise, the 


1 f the d only way in which the matter may be viewed is 
be drawn from a ‘popu ation o e dating as two separate problems. For that reason the 


and courtship: age. Consideration should be writer feels justified in proceeding to present this 
g given to both sexes, . but each sex should be “report which is concerned only with data on male 
a Because of the writer's conviction of a pro- nity systems might be culturally divergent in ont 
found culturally determined difference in the sig- of two ways: either “progressive” and unprov 
ifica ce of courtship activities, he believes ‘that cial, ee exceedingly parochial and folk- like. 3 


fi 
5 and univ ersities where students live at home and i 
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BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES TOW ARDS PARENTS + I 
ig oll standards, might be regarded as som xs degree of love of mother ran degree o of c 
‘twenty-five years of age Were excluded. Of the te. With respect to intensity | the table - shows a. 
approximately 800 men’s schedules received, 435 nothing significant again concerning a rela- 


nome tionship between feelings father 


remained after removals had been effected on 
the foregoing counts. This report is based ex- 
lusivel upon these cases. ‘ 


ber Mother 


Present degree of anti. 
Past degree of courtship 
—.041 +.152 
Intensity fat er +. ors 026 ~~ 044 
 Fluctuations-father (205 — 211 o18 +.036 114 
Fluctuations- mother —.200 -3095 —.026 +.030. 861 +.028 
De.ninance-father +133) —-035 —.052 +.114 +. os 
Dominance- mother —.086 044 —.OO1 030 —.007 
+.037 —.261 
bea ute di erence between 
love-hostility-mother . +. +. 
Coefficients which are regar as significant Gi. e. r=. see): are in | bold | faced d type 


which are not = ‘although “modest in size. It 
Zz faced type are less than 2.5 times their _ appears that in general a positive relation- 


standard error and therefore to regarded ‘ship between degree of courtship 

Since none of the four correlations of love- 


= 
hostility- father with degree of courtship be- on lov re-hostility, intensity, q 


~ havi ior is significant, ‘it appears that there is and submissiveness correlate positively and very = 
‘no relationship betw een these two variables significantly. Tt is these correlations 


a 
“to answer similar items in a simi- 
lar manner. In the love-hostility | questions 
mm (which is with present degree | of court- this response-uniformity was partially cor- 
“hip behavior) is just in excess of one stand- — poste “rected by the inclusion of items requiring 
ard error. The correlation with “past degree pra the subject to decide which parent exhibited 
of courtship behavior is over 2. 2.5 times a a tendency or trait to a greater degree. ’ 
2. Generalized feeling towards both It 
standard | error, and the other two are more = oh is suspected that where the hom ’ > 
than three times the Standard error. happy there is a a disposition to “hold both 
though regard, while a home 
; pressive magnitude, they ar are all like- e-signed . ‘die of unhappiness would produce an aura 


and three of the four exceed a reasonable ‘There is no attempt in this study to se 
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standard error is 
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form the: is not con- 

has a correlation with other to certify confirmation of a positive 

which is more than 2.5 times its standard Felationship as regards the mother. When, 

cA error, and this is less than 3 times the however, age of the subject is held con- — | 
standard error. Within the limits of the cor- stant, all correlations between 
Petes relations shown there is an apparent tend- ness-mother and degree of courtship be- 
a ency for subjects registering high on love- . _ havior become positive and a second reaches 
hostility (ie. , towards the love end of the _ the significance level. In the usual order the — 

love-hostility ‘axis) to report lower degrees four coefficients with age held constant are: 

ag of fluctuation. The parental dominance vari- .37, .08, .12, and .07. From this the positive 

ables were unproductive. Of the correlations ‘relationship appears to be somewhat | 
mie % with degree of courtship behavior, only dom- — roborated as concerns the m mother. It is in- 

inance- father shows a correlation that is teresting that submissiveness correlates posi- 

R all significant | and that is just 2.5 times sf tively with love-hostility on both the pa- ¥ 

standard error. It is evident that: “no hy- ternal ‘and maternal sides. s. Regarding ‘the 

pothesis concerning a relationship between correlations of submissiveness with 

re parental dominance and courtship behavior — variables we shall have more to say later. ‘a 

is confirmed. The presence | of barely sig- aon In the case of the difference between love- 

nificant n negative correlations between the — hostility-father and love- hostility-mother all = 
parental dominance variables and both love- correlations with degree” of courtship be- 

ay varibles, however, is in the direction havior are negative but none is significant. - 


which might be “expected, assuming beth Some other observations may be made, how. 


Bp oa > 
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Another | shred of | consistency “is brought atively with love-hostility-father and p posi- 
this pattern by the positive correlation tively with love- hostility- mother, tending to 
 betwi een dominance-father show the subject’s greater tendency to favor 

-father.?® his mother over his father. This is further 
Submissiveness shows a surprising lack corroborated by the greater ‘magnitude of 
of system. It will be recalled that Fliigel the correlation with intensity-father than of 
= a negative correlation between sub- with intensity- y-mother. (It will be noted 
missiveness and degree of courtship | be- each intensity variable correlates neg- 
havior, and it is evident that with respect atively with the corresponding love-hostility 


on the three other measures of de father ‘compars- 
- gree of courtship behavior is certainly not tively highly with love for father. ) A final — 
clear. Perhaps being in love at the present bit of evidence in building up this pattern 
moment colors one’s attitude toward his — si the positive but barely significant correla- — 
mother. A further bit of evidence tending to b. tion between difference in affection and dom- 
support this positive correlation is that the _ inance of 
only” other correlation submissiveness- Therefore it appears that while this vari- 
mother with degree which is larger than its able did not yield any positive findings y with — 


"respect to the degree of courtship. behavior 


The negative correlation dominance- variables, it did “contribute to a pattern 


father and dominance-mother is without theoretical - ¢ emerging from the data. The outline of this 
significance since direction of bow correlation 


Bi is that the role of the mother appears _ 
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ships -_Jove-hostility, intensity, fluctuations, 
dominance, and submissiveness) with 


eourtship b behavior of our male: sub ects than le ects are 

the role of the father.2° reveal the same pattern as ‘the data. 

Before embarking upon interpretation, here e presented, they would seem 


Bate pi. it is important to bear i in } mind the 


“terpretation would be indicated. 
Rie § the dats with respect to t 


| ‘items ary lead the subject mother ‘md degree ‘a 
betray feelings of which he might not that there v was a 


4 - totally conscious or which he might be un- 
This” situation is amenable to > at least : havior, (3) that the evidence regarding the 
interpretations. As sociologists might relationships between fluctuations and domi- 
% be ‘disposed to view it, the interpretation nance on the one hand and degree of. court- 
might be made that the modern -middle- ‘ship b behavior on other revealed an 
class family organization is, for the child, absence of system, and (4), that the equiv- 
- functionally matriarchal. This i is not to sug- — ocal evidence regarding the relationship be 
gest that policy- -determining fF power need be 2. tween submissiveness to mother and degree 
in n the hands of the mother, but ‘Tather that of courtship behavior tended, if anything, t 
her contacts with the children are more ef- reveal a positive relationship. 
fete because of the greater amount of time In an effort to see how much of the varia- ¥ 
she spends with the children, that she has tion in degree of courtship behavior could — 


to exercise most of the discipline, and to ad- be accounted for in terms of the mother- son 


minister regularly to the needs and desires — relationship, a multiple correlation of moth- _ Wee 


of the children.” er-son relationships with present degree 
Psychoanalytically speaking, the consid- courtship behavior was developed and 
a erations of mere contact between mother and s ulted in a coefficient of .41 et ay 


‘Gilden are rendered subordinate to theim- § The data do not justify any theory = 

— of bec relation of the child to ning as to the way in which these mother- “son 


interact to ‘Produce a clear-cut 


it be held that the importance 
of the mother is to be interpreted i in the is onlin if we examine, for r example, the 


her ‘being the of opposite intercorrelations between present 
it will be to ascertai 
hich of these alternative interpretations | is 


better suited to to data the data of 


though this type of analysis i is annoying be- 


& measures of degree of courtship behavior only one 
was significant on the father’s ‘side and that was 


x. cally more precise than the sort of analy sis 
_ barely so. On the mother’s side nine out of twenty which presents only the relationships of in- 


= significant, these coefficients ranging from ait dependent variables to a dependent variable | 
+127 to .246. leaves concealed the character of the 


“For a went, statement along this line see 
F. Nimkoff, “The Child's Preference for relationships between independent variables. 


2 Father or Mother,” American Sociological Review, 


cause of its lack of definitiveness, the writer Sy 


reason why it is not easy to say 


two is significant but n negative. AL 


— 
sign, 
this 
con- 
ive fe information was derived from a schedule, 
be that the answers of the subjects were 
‘hes conscious level. On the other hand, it shou 4 
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but statistically significant corroboration of 

A careful r coding of the the third interpretation of Fligel’s ‘discus- 
- quoted passages reveals the hypotheses that sion as set forth just above. singlet 
a “person may be inhibited from attaining the writer the present study 

high degrees of courtship behavior by: (1) strates the ‘difficulty | but also the possibility — 

for father, (2) hate for father, dealing with categories of an intro- 


on for mother, é and (4) hate for mother. spective social psychology in such fashion 


a Moreover, v we cannot be sure that the data _ that observations can be quantified and sub- 
of this study pertain to the kind of “Tov jected t to statistical a analysis. If time a and 
and “hate” ‘regarded by Fliigel. Two 0 ob- sources should become available, an exhaus- 


servations can be made, however, on the tive effort might be “made i in social psycho- 


basis: of our evidence: (1) The evidence — logical research to construct tests to corre- ¥ 


gives” little reason to regard the nature of . to the categories used in introspective — 
subjects’ feelings towards their psychology. Such tests need not be confined 
fathers as relevant. to their degree of court-_ _ to the paper and pencil, question and answer st 
= behavior. (2) To the extent that the type, although — that is more ¢ economical — 
small correlations warrant, we may observe where practicable. There is guarantee 
that the less the love for their mother and 


the ‘more intense their feelings, the higher, mysteries of personality, but to the writer 


average, is: their degree of is a direction of undeniable. — 


= hat this line of research will clear up the © 
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SATION ‘Basep ON STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF MARKET 


Are more conservative ‘ion comparison of attitudes 


“a of people below and above the forties shows that more persons in the older a 

groups are conservative. However, the numerical d differences are so small that 
. Where majorities ‘of the old reject a change so do majorities of the y young. . There 
to be no social conflict between old conservatives and young progressives 
een assumed. that the advisability of a a study of 
servatism characteristic of later in Old age, thus demoting it from the | rank 
— maturity and old age. of an axiom to that of a possible topic of in- 
‘s the assumption is correct that youth | His was reported 
: is more venturesome and that ‘advanced age 

q 


n in Working H ypothesis. The first problem that 
brackets ‘would have a far- influence presented itself was the | question: 
_ upon the political, economic, and social or- meant by Conservatism? According to the | 
ganization of the United States. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, the 
_ Only recently has this assumption been _ term Conservatism can either r mean a t tend-— 
indirectly questioned. Professor E. W. Bur-  ency to maintain the status quo regardless 
_gess in a memorandum prepared for the So- of what that may be, or a particular pattern — 
4 cial Science Research Council has as suggested ir ofa philosophy of life which may best be 
S. Hall, Senescence, New York and tradition* According to a recent publica- 


WE 


= and P. in the field of political science, Conserv-— 


n is n¢ not necessarily a defense of the 
Economic Basis of Political Radicalism and Con- — ‘status quo, but a defense only of ‘ “primary 
 servatism, The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. elements the social | structure” ich are 


PP- mg P. considered permanent while the concession 
of change is granted to “secondary ‘prob- 


be the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, PP. 230-233, P. 230. 
New York, 1931, The Macmillan ‘Company. lems.”> Both of Roberto Michels’ definitions 


2 er in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
of Criminal Psychopathology, Vol. III reflect usage of the term Conserva 
3 
= _ *Louis I. Dublin, Statistical and Social Implica i 
tions in the Problem of Our Ageing Population, = for Research in the Field of Social Adjustment, The 
University of Pennsylvania, Bicentennial — American Journal XLVI, May, 
ence. Medical Problems of Old Age, Philadelphia, — as 
ompson, opulation lems, Francis ilson, Theory o onserva ism, 
New ¥ ork and London, 1935, ‘The McGraw- Hill The American Political Science «Review, 
XXXV, PP. 29- 43, P- and 4 
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tism and are more adequate for the purpose onstructive and economical to use a ioe “a 
of this study - than Francis Wilson’s defini- amount of available data than to set upa 
tion, which does ‘not yield itself well: to small field study limited the possibilities 
pragmatical usage. Of the two definitions of a one man’s research. Because of the exist- 
_ in the Encyclopaedia, the first one seems to _ ing usage’ of age checks in the surveys of 
the best chance for an accurate classi- Market “and “Public Opinion Research® i 
_ fication of data because it is rather definite was expected that studies made by the repre- 2 
and does not give much leeway for | diver- Bet sentative organizations in these two fields 
gent interpretations. would yield data of significance for the prob- 
_ Another aspect of the definition of Con- lem at hand, and this expectation proved to 
-servatism for purposes of this study was s be justified. 
the question: Under what conditions may a Certain Market and Opin ‘ion Research 
ye group of p persons ; be called conservative? It groups made available to the 1 writer some 
_ seems obvious that only if a significant ma- : their studies in which they | had used age 
jority” of its members show a tendency to checks in setting g up their samples and had 
prefer the old and to Teject: the new a group made age b breakdowns their analyses, 
be called conservative, but it happens These research organizations included the 
frequently that in statements. regarding American Institute of Public Opinion 
_ assumed conservatism of old age this ques- — Princeton, the Curtis Publishing Company — 
tion has been neglected. How many per- in Philadelphia, the National ‘Opinion Re- 4 
_ Sons among the old do show a ‘tendency = search Center in Denver, and Elmo Roper’ 3 
‘reject the suggestion of change? It seems research organization ‘in ‘New York? Among — 
a 4 necessary, therefore, to define Group Con- the questions in the surveys put at the 
as the tendency of a ‘significant disposal of the writer, there were several 
majority of the group members to maintain which dealt with Innovations — and aimed 
the: status quo and to reject its change. at the: attitudes of. people regarding | 
final aspect of the conceptual problem acceptance or r rejection | of such ‘changes. 
at hand is the fact that it seems scientifically _ Major groups of questions | referred to 
"significant to speak o Conservatism of (1) the acceptance or rejection: of new prod- 
group only if there is another group which ucts, (2) ‘the acceptance or rejection of n new 
a different tendency of reaction to of packaging products and informing 
ay change. Investigation of Old Age » Conserva- the consumer, (3) the desirability or undesir- 
‘tism can yield findings of sociological sig- - ability of changes in our political, economic, - 


a nificance only in comparison to the con- or social organization, and (4) changes in rh 
servatism of other age groups, Conservatism the internal or foreign policy of our govern- 


ae of the old is not a significant social problem "ment. The writer selected thirty questions ri 


if the yang wade the same a: of with the or of 


“Significant “majority « 


new ones in “contrast to ‘other § groups in the fe 
an is the writer’s 


pages to test the that Conserva- George Gallup, of ublic and 


What They Show, Howard Crawley Memorial 

Lectures, 1939, Philadelphia, University o of Penn-— 
young. ‘In the final survey ma- 


started with the idea that it would be more 
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‘MATURITY AND 
a balls, oil furnaces, and electric stoves. ae ple sizes we han one ‘hundred be 
_ Four questions were concerned with — 
forms of packaging products. and of inform-— organization which, according its 
ing the consumer, namely: preference for = published sampling larger 


branded merchandise, preference for “pack 


By 


~ 45 


erchal irabili from al 200 to 4,60 so that the 4 
‘aaa on the labels of certain erchan- base of this investigation is ; considerably 
dise, and of quality grading of larger than immediately apparent.® 

_ The tests of reliability of percentage dif- 


of change in our “econ mic, “political, and 
organization. Of these, eleven were 
related to the desirability of public owner- 
railroads,'? radio and telephone; one was ; 
lated to the fairness of news handling by the a Ag ge Limits. The a age ‘limits of the two 
radio and one to the desirability ofa married groups” were those utilized i 
woman earning in or busi- ‘There were only two 
forty years” “of age and forty-five 
— 
years of age. These two age limits show 
«that the belief that the mark the 


= in the at “emergency but that it is also 
rationing products under danger prevalent i in the fields of consumer and 
desirability of the United lic opinion research. We shall presently show 
States joining Great Britain and the other that this notion is probably not justified if Are 
United Nations union after the based on the alleged Conserva atism of ou 
of the Axis, the ‘desirability | of changing the Age. > 
present of income tax collection, ‘The Tests and the Findings. With regard 
and the desirability of the Roosevelt a ad- ‘to the threefold aspect of our definition of 
ministration becoming “more conservative e. Conservatism, three basic statistical inves-- 
‘Significance Tests and Sample Sizes. For tigations were made: 18 
twenty- -seven of these thirty questions the The first aimed at the question: 
ee taken was given; for three it was not — american Institute ‘of Public Opinion. 
available, In the twenty- seven cases the 
writer tested the significance of the ‘per- “Ludecke and Ruth A. Inglis, “A Technique for 


centage differences. indicated by the data;?* Validating Interviewing Methods in 
in 1 the he other cases this could not search,” Sociometry, Vol. V, May, 1942, pp. 109- 
122, footnote 3 on p. 113. 


hie minh) samples they would set it lower than 3. See 
rom samples in three Frederick E. - Croxton and ‘Dudley Cowden, Le, 
ked from one local and one hte, Social Statistics. New 
"Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, 
Applied General Statistics, New York, 1939 a 
Prentice Hall, pp. xviii 944, pp. 337- 33 ‘sity of f Pennsylvania, 


three that especially in cases with large 
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__public_opinion regarding the approval or age is not confined to personnel practi 
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Same question asked from two samples. a 
_™Same question asked from samples in a 


%2 greater proportions 
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a af. people or forty- 
of age and group ¢ of People above 


question. only the twenty- -seven “cases in 
which the: available information regarding 
sample sizes permitted the calculation of 


tests of statistical significance were inves- 


first sight it seemed that “in twenty- 
“three cases out of twenty- -seven in- 


_ tive people were found among the older 
However, on the test of sta- 


vestigated, higher’ percentages of 


eg among the older group. On making the reli- — 


one e third, on ved a higher per- 
centage of the older 


oF 10 WHICH 
WERE FavorINnc THE Sic- 


NIFICANCE WITH SIGNIFICANCE TEST 2. 


cases es W yhich ‘show 
conservative peopl 
in the older group” tatistically not. sig. 
nificant, we must yet consider that twenty- 

three out twenty- seven cases show at 
numerical preponderance of 
-atism. It seemed advisable, therefore, to. 

combine ‘the d data for additional test. 


a= which form ‘the besls of ‘this in- 
vestigation were taken from eleven studies 


(exclusive ‘those e in the 


or 

important to know whether the conservatives 
ust “found t at con-— 


SIOLOGICAL AL REV 
‘sizes were not given). From these eleven 
studies the writer took (a) those questions 
answers to which seemed most favorable 

for the hypothesis, and those questions 
answers to which seemed most unfa- 
se orable. Upon taking the individuals in the _ 

eleven studies as a single group and divid- a 
‘ing this total group into the old and the 
young, the old differed from the young for 
“the most divergent reactions by ‘eighteen 
standard: errors and for the least divergent im 
reactions by: 7.6 standard errors. ® This result 
speaks" for the _ Statistical ‘significance of 
the observed differences in the fen 
of conservatism between the two age groups. iS: 
te 
We may assume then that. the test here 


our expectation: to 


group than in the younger one. 


ability test under an assumption of a critical _ However, this” test does not answer the 
ratio of 3, the answers to even fewer, — 


whether the conservative members 


me old « differ from the proportions 


servative people among the young is suffi-- 4 

- ciently great to be considered sociologically — 

and politically significant. In other words, 4 
this test shows only one aspect of the prob- — 

lem of Conservatism in Later Maturity and 

Age and leaves the two other 


involved in our definition unconsidered. _ 
with _this question: : Do the _conservativ 

poeple among the old der group constitute 

‘majorities? As already indicated, it seemed — 


i 


2. The second investigation was concern 


among the old were so many that the older 4 
groups as such could be called conservative 
in terms of our definition. This test could 
be made for all the thirty questions is 
= the test material for this study. ca 
- order to get reliable results, the prob- 
able error for every percentage figure Ww 
calculated in those cases in which the con- 
percentage was ten points a above or 


below 50. Since the conservative proportions 

ce I am indebted to Dr. E. D. Burdick of t 

ne University of Pennsylvania for ohen in ma 


= 
dis 
sen 
old 
| 
membership in each group, nor does it answ er ip cer 
he question wheth be desree to which the 
4 
"These test results present the follow 
th 
— ti 
ives 
| 
| @e 


that no possibility of error due to chance used. As far as the material investigated in 


dispersion had to be considered which 1 
affect the majority character of the | per- sis could not be proved. 
the studies, twenty- -one or more whether the material used gives any 


| rence between the attitudes 
proportion of “members “within the pre 


group to be a majority and thus _ repre- a ‘those primary elements in the social othe 

sentative of the group. This result gives some ture” to which | Francis W ilson refers. 

support to the writer’s hypothesis. How ever, _ though the material is limited in this re respect, 

_ the question is still open as to whether ‘the it contains at least one such topic: the ques- 

older groups have conservative majorities in 

those | cases where the younger groups | have "implication of state socialism. Of the eleven’ 

servati it such a con- cases of public reaction to the suggestion 

soc the writer, ten cases permitted “the: 

rows lation of tests of statistical significance of 


cases was there a statistically significant 


cep 

cant conservative _ majorities among portions. were majorities among “the old as 

Similarly in all. cases where the well as among the young, 

. majorities among the young favor the 1 new, _ This would seem to indicate the value . - 

a it was also favored by majorities of the old. | further research in this regard. F or if we 
—-= it t can be said that in the rm no basic conflict between the attitudes 

no co of the and the old tow ard our 


no conflict between a ener 
tism “of the old and a progressivism of the © 


g could be found. 


est 
not. justify the ‘notion of Conservatism in 
— ‘84 percent, it could be assumed a Later Maturity and Old Age as it is being — 


tion of public ownership of utilities with its. 


study is concerned the working hypothe- 


> 
| a 
— 
— — 
— 
— 
— 
| 
| 
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toward the family, legal institutions, and the poses ailing economic system? Are 
_ their personal adjustments less or more satisfactory? Standardized scales and a 
statistical controls are used to test the usually accepted generalizations. Rurality, — eo 
_ as measured by size of home community, seems to be unrelated to the psycho- = 
traits tested. Interpretations, limitati 1 and further 


UCH has w ritten the at- purpo a this brief aper. is 
titudes and personality character- "port the results of of a preliminary approach 
é istics typical of rural people. Text- to the study of the influence of community 


writers” have generally claimed that background on personality. ~The particular 
broad psychosocial differences exist between aspect of the ‘subject dealt with is the rela- 
tion between selected attitude and person-— 


— and urban people and that these differ- _ 
ences are largely the product of the dissimi- % ality characteristics and residential back- 
ground, in terms of size of home community. 


city” environments.’ In “recent years, some The specific hypothesis tested is that 
_ writers have been much less ago about and urban reared persons (rural and urban — 
according to the Census definitions) differ 
urban psychos osocial “differences: significantly in their attitudes and person- 

to the writers’ knowledge no study has ever t. a traits as measured by their scores o! 
been published which the question scales. It was further hypothe- 
been to detailed examination by cated that scores the tests would vary 
comma or directly with the “size 

of the community in which residential ex 


rience had been gained. 


ah 


The Scale Used. While many attitude and 
ing ‘of the American Sociologia Decem- personality scales are in. existence which 


a critical of writings, see , might have been used in testing the hypothe- 

T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 1 Rural Life, New SIS of this study, the Minnesota Scale for 4 


d to the purposes of the investigation.* One of 


For example, Smith, op. cit. PP. 129-130 an 
_ Stuart A. Queen and L. F, Thomas, The City,New the ‘most important reasons for its choice 


conditioning factors in the country = 


York, 1930, pp. 401-417. 
__ available in the following studies: Paul E. Fay basic attitudes upon which it has long been 

and Warren C. Middletown, “Certain Factors Re- assumed that rural and urban groups diffe differ.* 1 
lated to Liberal and Conservative Attitudes 
College’ Students: I. Fathers’ Occupation ; Size of | i scale is treated i in detail in E. A. “a 
= ‘Home Town,” The Journal of Social Psychology, quist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in in the — 
191-105, 1940; Gardner Murphy and Rensis sion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1936. 
Likert, Public Opinion and the Individual New *A review of the literature on rural-urban i ’ 
‘pp. 70-71; and Arrie _E. Robertson _chosocial differences does not rev eal any great agree- 


York, 1938) 
‘Stromberg, Comparison of the between various writers on the typical at 


and Eleroy 
Personality Test Scores of Rural and Urban tudes of the two groups. However, most writers 


Women,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 11: agree that rural people are more conservative 
-414, 1940. their attitudes toward the Government, 


_-—s THE INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF HOME COMMUNITY ON && tte 
ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY TRAITS* a 
g 
Infe 
men 
and 
abov 
filling 
H a id 
Scale. 
| 
| q econo’ 
People 
tested 
= on 60 
mee 
wise 


The following tests are the he 
§ — scale: Family, a measure of attitudes toward tests have slightly different ranges but in gen we 
the family especially as reflected by intimacy eral range from 15 to go. In all cases a standard 
. He and discord in parent-child relationships. S°e of 50 is the mean score for the original _ | 
a measure of attitudes toward the standardization group. Low standard scores are 

in general and legal institutions. ‘Economic considered indicative of favorable attitudes 
_ adjustments while high scores are unfavorable. _ 

individual is favorable or unfavorable Cases. Since other factors 
to the present economic system. Education, than residential background are closely re 

a measure of the estimate that the individual — _ lated to attitude and personality character-_ 

a places on the value of education as a ‘social istics, it is necessary to control as many of © 

institution and as a means for personal these factors as Possible if even a rough ap- 
advancement. Other important psychosocial — proximation to the influence of community 
3 Beep by the Minnesota Scale are: a size is to be obtained. In this study the fol- et 

"Morale, measure of the degree to ‘which factors were controlled: 

the indivdual feels competent to cope with Community | background. Only persons who 

2 the future e and achieve desired goals. li 


ved all of their ir lives on farms or in com- | ee 
Inferiority Feelings, ,a measure of the degree — - munities of the following types were included: ie 


to which the individual “Possesses feelings _ village (under 2, 500), town (2,500-10,000), cities 
of ‘inferiority inadequacy in his social (10, 000, and up), (with the exception that a A 
contacts. General Adjustment, ‘a measure of group with mixed community backgrounds was 
general personal adjustment or maladjust- added for comparative purposes). This require- 
= Other reasons for the < adoption of this ment was necessary to insure the full influence 


Bee of tests were that it is brief, concise _of community size on personality characteristics 


Geographic environment. To eliminate the 
and comprehensive ‘and was designed for grap 


‘ ‘effects of widely differing culture areas, only 
college students of Oklahoma were selecte 


The Minnesota Scale for the Survey of «3. Race and nationality. On 

Opinions consists of the seven scales mentioned white persons were studied. This limitation was 

_ above, each of which, with the exception of the — made so that racial and nationality f factors would te 
general adjustment scale, is made— up of 220 not influence the results. 
items. The general adjustment scale is com- Sea. The study was limited to women sO. 
of 16 items selected from the other scales. that any possible sex differences in psycho- 

The it Various are characteristics would be controlled. 

- thonieal the printed form so that the person 5. Age. Since age differences might have a 

filling out the questionnaire will have no way fluenced the results, it decided that 
identifying them. The items are all of the ns 

statement type with a five point scale of terms should be excluded. 

_ denoting the subject’s degree of agreement. ‘The 6. Education. Only persons with equal ce : 

raw ‘score. for each scale is the simple total of cational advancement, as indicated by — 
the scores made on the items composing the _ into the freshman year in college, were in- 
- Scale. The raw score is converted into a stand- cluded because of the fact that educational dif- 
ard score by means of a table "constructed for a ferences might possibly influence the test scores. — 
Another reason for this and the limitation re 
_ economic system, and education than are urban - garding age was that the tests to be employed 


People. study were designed for groups meeting 
“The scales were for college and 


“high school students and have been administered * 

Successfully to several groups similar to the groups _ e ‘It was s possible to ) control several of _ a, 
tested in this study. The scales were validated — ~ 
0n 600 male and female students at the Univer- hich f th 
sity of Minnesota. The reliability of the sepa a ” ying a group in which some of the ac- 
scales and of the individual items was were absent or Thus, 

cit., Chs. 2 and 


— 
| 
n 
| 
— 
— © 
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the freshman main entering otherwise met all of the requirements eet in- 

e the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical clusion applying to the other groups. ~~ 

College in the fall of 1941, the sex and edu- fe Analysis and Results. Having selected the 
cational factors were completely controlled, a for analysis, the next step ‘was to ad- 
and race, nationality, age, and minister the tests to those chosen for ‘study, 


differences were largely eliminated. 


te 


completion of the control, however, “had to. fall ‘semester so “that | the ‘of the 


Total ru: 

be accomplished on the basis of direct in- campus ‘community on the “scores Ww would be 

formation on the ‘individual students. This minimized. All schedules carefully 

in wing and those unusable ‘for any reason 

the week, “all "were returned for correction s so ‘that no cases cial d 

_ to fill out a card, along with other forms used ee The completed questionnaires were then Races x 

in the registration procedure, which included the sorted into the five residential groups and ff parang 

‘flea information: name, local address, 5 raw and standard scores on each of the Only | 

address, ‘race, nationality, age, and the for each case. The 
number of years of residence data were now ready for testing the origin 

of pes h hypothesi , i.e., that the means of the variou 

2 The cards were ee ee ose $ how- "residential groups are significantly different favors 

mixed residential background were di nomic 

from each other. This was done by applica- 

carded. This step | — a very large num- croup 

ber of tion of of simple | ‘statistical techniques.” Fir irst, 

‘Those with unmixed residential background — the 1 means on the various tests and their spent 

then examined for age, race, nationality, standard errors ‘were computed for the fi five res 

and state of residence. Since there were no residential groups. 10 T hese are shown in pers’ 

e 


s foreign-born girls, very few extremes in age, and Table 1. The most striking fact revealed by -_ 
few whose residence had been outside the state, the table is that the means for the various me's not 


many y cards Is were eliminated d by this: pro- groups differ very little i in magnitude. Actu- lary 


ally the ranges in means for the five groups 


ee. all eliminations had been made, on the various scales are as follows: family, ; 

the following numbers of schedules remained economic, 3.5; law, 2.6; 

for study: : farm 33, vi village 33, town: 36, morale, 1. 6; inferiority feeling, 2.1; and, & ship d 
and city 35.8 To make the subsequent sta- general adjustment, 4. 8. Certainly t the 
j 
tistical computation easier, all were reduced ences in ‘Means are not nearly as “great as as aren 
—. to the same number by chance d drawi ing of would be ee on the basis of the usual = 


cards from the larger groups. Question may of course be raised as to w hether betwe 


By means of this sampling ‘procedure, the techniques used should be applied to data 
4 four groups of equal size were available for | —? from cases selected as these were, since 5 8 


: each of the four groups (farm, village, town, and 7 ‘urban 
analysis. _ Members of these groups city) could be as complete universs. 
similar in age, Sex, race, nationality, ‘Blowever, we prefer make the assumption of furthe 
graphic "background, educational achieve- hypothetical universes of from which 
v4 - ment, and purity of residential background, y be co Pag 
| but unlike in that their residential ‘experi- If this assumption does not “satisfy the reader, the + 

tests of significance are still of value in that they Bit: t 
“indicate whether or not differences as great & 


~ 


of 


ences had been gained i in communities which _ 


_ differed in degree of of turality as n measured by these would likely have been found in sample [i ay 
5 ‘size. To . these four g groups was added a a fifth — drawn at random from a universe in which there He was se 
arison. no true differences. Size th 
made t up a ‘random ‘sample a 68 The formulas for the standard error of 
. 3 with mixed residential backgrounds but who | mean and a discussion of the meaning of ts a. 
of significance may be found in any standard in the 
iL a "Most of the young women in the city = this type and their application to sociological dats ® senior 
were from Tulsa (population 142, 57) and is given in Margaret Jarman Hagood, Statistics puted 


>. commu: 
Mixed 
4. 
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Total rural 


cial differences. All of the Possible results are also shown in Table 1. It 


errors of these differences’ were computed. ‘stance is the difference in means significant. 
Only five of the 70 critical ratios were large s ; ‘his i is on n the economic scale where ea rural : 
enough to be por signifi- 


favorably, than the town group on the eco- usual claim th that rural are more 4 
“nomic test and the farm, town, and mixed - nomically conservative than urban’ people. 
‘groups lower, therefore, favorably, _ Interpretations. Unfortunately the avail- 
re the village group on the general adjust- able data do not offer sufficient bases for a 
“ment scale. There were no significant | differ completely adequate _ explanation the: 
ences between the extreme groups. In gen- ‘ somewhat unexpected results of this study. 5 
eral the hypothesis of significant differences However, certain factors may have influe 
is not supported by. the analysis. The sg enced the findings and therefore several. ex- 
lary hypothesis advanced earlier, that the planations be offered. In the first 
“magnitude of scores on the various tests place, the scales used may not be ea 
should vary inversely or directly with size of , measures of the attitudes and traits tested 
community, is disproved also, since in only because of the fact that they were con- 
one case, on the law scale, was the relation- structed for use” in another part of the 
ship direct: and even in this instance chance country. However, they were designed for — 
variations could have accounted for the ae college students and have been used suc- 
parent relationship. In fact on four of the cessfully in various areas on groups s similar 
seven tests the difference | in scores is pester to. those tested in this study. Second, 


Pcs the extreme and basic ones ‘upon which ge groups differ. 

urban groups, farm and city This is entirely possible but the tests do 

Before abandoning the hypothesis, one cover some of the ‘general attitudes 

further test was made. The two rural groups, which it has long been claimed that — —, 

farm and were combined as as were the people differ. Howev er, it must 
der _ be pointed out that a study of the somewhat — 


was set as the standard. of this 
iffer n es ind rather 
size the ‘critical ratio must be 2.00 or geater. A aS oie greater d er e c a pe ps ‘ 


table showing the critical ratios was included in 

the original manuscript. This has been omitted juestion. ‘might w rel be e the "subject for 

in the printed article to save space. Mineographed ture” research. A thi ird possible reason for i. 
copies of the table may be obtained from the > the failure to find significant differences ces may 


senior author or the critical ratios may be com- , 
puted from the data in “Table 1 by use of ‘the be that the selective factors operating to 


appropriate formules. 
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‘must a that size of 
sonality pe and to leave behind community is is at best only rough and in- 
the groups who differ. | If this’ were” true, adequate measure of rurality and, therefore, : 
studies of those who do not go to college i it is entirely possible that greater differences 
would show ‘greater differences. This is of ould have been found had other criteria 
course: possible, but a final answer can not been used. However, “preliminary 

: be | given until non- n-college groups are stud- “a study it seemed advisable to base the i inves- 
ied? 12 A fourth reason for the failure to find tigation on the commonly used and easily 
| ‘significant differences may be that the proc- ascertainable size criterion. Certainly the 
ess of urbanization has" proceeded much _ use of other criteria will be necessary before 
farther in rural areas than is usually sus- “ a positive conclusion can be made regarding 
SS and that as a result the often postu- differences in the personalities of residents 
P lated differences may not exist even in nthe of t typically rural and typically urban com- 
: "general rural population. This does not seem _ munities. It must be ‘remembered, however, 
to be a completely adequate explanation, ha that ir in modern America the pure community 

it does not square with “experience, types : are difficult to find because of the ever 


entirely possible that most rural increasing contacts between rural and urban 


ople have experienced urban influ-. groups which have been ‘made possible by 
sufficient extent t to make them the ‘widespread development of communica- 
less typically rural in their personality traits tion and transportation agencies. Perhaps 
may help to explain the failure to find signifi- ‘rural and urban types, but rigid control of 
cant differences is that the urban groups many factors would have to be — 
_ Studied may still be largely rural in their P 4 
attitudes and values. It is a generally ac- Despite the above 
cepted fact that Oklahoma i is predominantly — = it must be pointed out that the ‘results of t the 
a al ‘state, and it is quite possible that — "present s study definitely indicate that there is 
many of the groups making up its urban little relation between 1 rurality, as measured 
population have come recently enough from _ by size of community, , and the attitudes and 
personality characteristics studied. Whether 


than are their parents. A fifth factor which differences would be found between pure 


and personality and to this will hold for other areas and other 


them on to their ¢ children. Sixth, a valid groups | will have to be determined by addi- 
criticism which may be leveled at the oe tional research. However, it w rould s seem n that 


a - there ny no cases from cities hag oll of rural and urban communities. In this, the 
225; ooo. In answer to this it can only be methods of constructive typology might well 
said that the evidence is not interpreted as be used along with statistical techniques in 

holding for communities of all sizes but that the determination of the relation between 
insofar: as the samples are” representative personality characteristics and community 
the results allow no other conclusion than a background. Certainly it would seem that 

negative one concerning the relation more research should be done, using 
‘size of community and the psychosocial * better techniques, measuring other attitudes 
4 characteristics studied. Whether or not and characteristics, and sampling « other 
conclusion will hold for the larger | communi- < groups in the population before broad gen- 
a eralizations a are made regarding the nature i) 

ural- urban p personality differences. 


The The senior author has atten. an 

other ‘study which indicates that rural and 

_ high school students selected in a manner similar ‘a The senior author is ailies on a study a 
to that used in this study show no significant urban psychosocial differences in which a 


Be ess in introversion- extroversion test scores es. modification of this approach is being used. 
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sented in the of a numerical ecale, and professional 


workers and skilled workers were given ratings; unskilled workers 
were given lowest positions. Illustrations are presented of the use of the ratings 


in the identification of strata, andi in correlating ‘Prestige with other 


HE first serious attempt to study mann. In 1934 three series of Pennsylvania 

social status or prestige mam were studied, one of which 50) 

. tions was made by Counts in 1925. ee tanked 12 2 occupations, while the other two 
This investigation employed 4 45 5 occupations (92 and 100) ranked 25 occupations.. In 
ranked by 372 subjects representing com- - 19 36 25 medical specialties were ranked by 3 


munities in isconsin and Con- “Pennsylvania subjects from various: 


present earliest, employe red the ‘social ‘distance: tech- 
_ twelve other _ investigations have been re- nique to the opinions of 831 University of 


_ ported Among the first and most oy Southern California students c concerning 30 


Witty, ‘the. listings of 26 


business and school children 8. .5 to 18.5 years in two 


P religious vocations being placed near the top Kansas cities concerning the most respected — f 
by Americans but 1 ‘near the bottom by Rus- occupations. _ These occupations were ‘not 


sians, ranked and any occupation of a list o! 
prestige studios were made by Ander- could be named by any subject as first, sec- 
~ son employing North Carolina college stu- | ond or third choice. Boys particularly em- ie 
dents, the first of which dealt with 25 occu- phasized 27 categories, girls 36, with little 
Pations ranked by 609 students in 1926,° overlapping.” The — 
ond with 673 students participating in 


aA *Counts, G. os. , “The e Social Status of Occupa- _ ® Hartmann, G. W., “The Relative Social og 
tions, ‘School | Review, 1925, 33 216-27. tige of Representative Medical Specialties,” Jour- 

avi “Testing the Social Attitudes of of Applied Psychology, 1036, 20:659-663. 
_ Children in the Government Schools in Russia,” _ * Wilkinson, F., “Social ‘Distance Between Oc- 
American Journal of Sociology, 1927, 32 1047-052. -cupations,” Sociology Social Research, 1920, 
Choices of a Group of College Men, I and Il,  ‘*Bogardus, E. “Occupational Distance,” So- 
“Social Forces 1927-28, 6:278-283, 467-473. and Social Research, 1928, 13, 73-81. 

* Anderson, W. A, , “The Occupational Attitudes H. C., and Witty, Paul A., “Furth 

of College Men,” loud of Social Psychology tudy of the Social Status of Occupations,” _ 
1034, 543 “435- “465. cal of Educational Sociology, 1931, § :101-112. 


fore, TIGE STATUS si 
neces 
~ 
sily 
in 
ity — 
by 
ne 
— 
— 
red 19, and 19 textile workers ranked 4 
occupations by a procedure somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Counts.’ Considerable differ- 
— 
ell | — 
in 
at 
— 


there is nothing inherently estimation, and the highest as being “have 


prestige formed by combining opinions from 


Pe full. A group of ; 200 adults sorted 2 52 small . has been surpassed i in several aati investiga- 
cards” with occupational ‘designations into tions of shorter | occupational lists, but no 


~ eleven categories on the basis of prestige. | other study of 100 occupations evaluated iby | | 


; = investigations included one devoted to $0 many subjects has been published in de. 


= occupations for women ranked by 704 tail. More important, the present study es 

New York subjects; ‘one devoted to 20 oc- _tablishes various points on a metric scale on 

cupations s studied by the ‘method of paired which all occupations may be located,“ and relit 
comparisons by 587 Wi isconsin “college stu- lays a foundation for a scale ‘contributed to made 


women 1 ranked by 150 Elmira College (New country. su 

York) students;** and one of 15 occupations avera 

The numerical value for the: status 
analyzed by a gradient technique by 100, 


=. of each occupation was obtained partly by means ff 
college students. a procedure, which has been used in former was 


studies — reveal a a large studies of “occupational prestige and also - very MM the v 

amount of interest in the prestige of occupa- widely in the formation of attitude and social tinuo 
_ tions and in the measurement of that pres- distance scales, as well as in other studies. The [J rating 
tige; and although various important areas entire procedure consisted of two main parts: 


the country have received some attention, (1) preliminary ranking of the ocgupations from 
e net advancement in useful knowledge has a high to low Prestige status on the basis of the aae'% 


ner | Ta 
cupat 
from even two areas of the 


l of th 
that of Counts. The others. did not em- seated at a forma dinner nearer 
or farther from the celebrity than the average posse 


very similar lists of occupations, and member of another, the distinctions between oc- Unite 
such variety of techniques was ‘employed -cupations to be made entirely on the basis of 
a the work that there is no way to combine — occupational prestige; and (2) rating each occu- prc 
the into a ‘single rank arrange- pation on a scale of 100 points, the lower 
men .- this scale being conceived as reserved for 
representative of occupational ‘antl in the occupation having the lowest prestige in the — 


a hag dents;** one devoted to 25 occupations for - by ratings made in ‘different parts of of the m sentil 


provi 


. the country during any part of the period. United States according to the rater’s personal — 


for the occupation having the highest prestige 
Bee oy) of whether the extreme limits were 


h t f the study.’ The days. 


he 
"discussion will show. Phe raters consisted of 45 undergraduate sing] 


; about developing a scale of occupational 


_ The present study is among the most ex- from Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, 
tensive reported. The number of occupation- 175 undergraduates of the University of Kansas, of diff 
Kansas, High School, 

eee Hall, C. W., “Social Prestige Values of a Se-. and 25 students from Olathe, Kansas, High School. — the dir 

lected Group of Occupations,” ’ Psychological Bulle- The ratings were made during the school year §& 
tin, 1938, 35:696. 1939, 1939- 1940 and 1040-1041. = able ol 
a - ™ Munger, C., “The Social Status of Occupations § ™Cf. Smith, Mapheus, “Proposals for Making _ fc 
for Women,” Teach College Record, 1932, 33 1696- ‘Scale of Occupational Status,” Sociology and So- 
‘Research, 1935, 20:40-49, for a discussion of T 
“The Relative Prestige - Twenty some theoretical points to consider in constructing Variatic 
Professions as Judged Three Groups Pro-- guch a scale. Also see Cattell, R. B. , “The Concept OF 
fessional Students,” Social Forces, 1936, 14, §22-520. ay of Social Status,” Journal of Psychology, 1942, - deviati 
Stevens, R. B., “The Attitudes of College 15 :293- 308 for advocacy of a metric scale of of social Rumber 


— 


= Psychology, 1940, 24:615-627. The purpose se of the rating procedure and the 
ea “ Osgood, C. E., and Stagner, R., “ “Analysis of development of a scale of fixed limits was to in- — ‘Same si 
e that the present study would contribute to S of whit 

the establishment of a complete scale consisting #m 4% th 
all: ‘occupations have been differentiated. ay, or 
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a more than one of the occupations, if they 
- appeared to be exactly equal. ‘All ratings we 


made in terms of whole numbers, 


aaa in the study was placed ona separate 
] - slip of paper to facilitate comparison and rank- 
ing. It was suggested to the evaluator that a 
_ preliminary arrangement of the occupations be 
quickly several groups, each repre- 
: senting a general degree of occupational prestige, 


_ such as very high, high, slightly above average, 


average, ‘slightly below average, low and d very 
low. After a aggre preliminary “sorting a re- 


— made within each general level of prestige, 


est 
the various levels were coordinated into a con- | 
_ tinuous series for the entire list, and the final 


same Taste I. AND THEIR STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
Prestice Status RATINGS OF 100 REPRESENTATIV 


American OccupaTIONS 


Description Mean 
S. Supreme Court justice 99.0 
& S. ambassador to foreig 
3. cabinet secretary 
. S. senator 
Governor of state 


(96.21 145 
95.28 270 


6. College president or ne 


Banker, large city 


92.30 
(89.41 
Mayor of city of over 

population 


Medical doctor, a city 


 §00,000 population 
10. State prosecuting 
II. A Captain ocean-going merchant 


ratings were, made and entered: on a blank 
provided for that purpose. The average time 12, Criminal lawye 

0 each ev about hour. Architect 

ty, 

nal Za 

to ‘mean. High government. positions 

ge possess the highest prestige status, 5 with Ls 

A _ United States Supreme Court Justice beading Certified accou 


country 56), cabinet s secretary 08), Radio entertainer, 


> = 


United States Senator (96.21) and 


It is assumed that other occupations may also oa 
dealt with in the same way and that when all 
been rated an internally consistent arrange- 
“ment w ill result, even though parts of the whole 


scale: are made by different raters on different 
- ays This appears to be the only way in which all 


_ arrangements and ratings of all of the thousands — 
of different occupations as a part of one experi- 
_ ment. Even roo occupations seems to be beyond 


& limits of ability and/or motivation of many | 


_ people and longer lists offer apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles to even more people. . Cf. Smith, Op. 


variation in the observed ‘mean a num 
f ber of values. Its size is dependent on the dented 


_ deviation, not presented in Table 1, and on the o 


number of values comprising the observed mean. 
> reveals the limits of probable veniation of other 


“same size. A total of 1,000 of each 1,000 means, each 
of which is based on the same number of values 
_ a3 the observed mean, are expected to lie within 3 
day, on either side of the observed mean. 


_ occupations may be fitted by empirical methods into _ 


a single scale, since it is impossible to make rank 


cit., for description of projected scale based on 


-amnouncer 
r. Inventor, working alone on pa 


paper 


- Building contractor 


1,000-+ pupils 
Trained nurse 
27. "Justice of peace 
28. Professional baseball 
Interior decorator 
30. Owner and operator, ‘department 
Radio operator 
Owner and type 
‘Retail jewelry “dealer 
35.5 Owner of log or r timber 
35.5 County sheriff 
37. Social or velfare worker : 
38. Supervisory position, railroad 
39. Real estate agent 
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he 22. Cashier of bank 831 — 
mall town news- 
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45. Foreman, -superv isor, facto 
46. ‘Electrician own business 
Hotel keeper or manager, 


48. Policeman, city of over 15,000 


50. Owner-operator general fa.m 
51. Owner-operator dry- 
Linotyper 
54. Oil well driller 
55.5 Conductor, steam | 
Railway mail’ clerk 
Bookkeeper ; 
pist 
59. Ticket 


. Carpenter, “general b 
Structural iron work 


rat 


pr 


"Chauffeur, 


‘Semi- skilled worker, cotton 19 
Auto filling station attendant —25. 24 


Waiter, hotel or res- 


taurant 


Manual worker, stone 


Miner, coal mine 


aS Woodchopper or sawyer at lum 
camp 

laborer 
87. Unskilled laborer, railroad 


89 


40. Watchmaker, factory 53.06 .822 
64 


: 4 
house non- 


47 456 


Cook, hotel or res- 
Farm tenant, for tor 
30.51 .706 


613 


20.81 
20.75 682 
= Porter on pullman or dining car 20.57 .620 


17.59 631 
1707 rated very differently by diferent 
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Rank Order 


2. Un worker, woolen mill 


896 


Serub- 
Garbage collector 


90 
47-48 738 


“titute 62), unskilled 


| (3.76), garbage collector (6.80), scrub- 
(7.27), unskilled worker at odd jobs 


$21 (7.70) and scissors and tool grinder (9.26). 


on In central positions are located such | occupa- RE 
as factory 75), electrician 


752 
of farm (53. 64) , proprietor 


37-17 770 Cleaning establishment (52.86), , linotyper 
06), locomotive e engineer (51.4 oil 

well driller (51.32) and way mail clerk — 
(49.90). 
Bor 7a In general the standard errors of the ex- : 
“treme occupations are considerably smaller 
those i in middle Tange. the ‘six, 


95 


ard errors 120 to. the corre- 
limits for the six occupations hav- 


s&s represents the degree of agreement in 
ratings, ‘it appears that the extreme occupa- 
tions stand out more clearly in the minds of - 
raters than do the others. There are a few 

‘exceptional occupations which a large pre- 
ponderance of raters placed near the middle 
of ‘the 100 point scale, and which therefore. 
have medium status as well as” ‘moderate 
standard errors. These include proprietor of 
) $53 cleaning establishment, hotel manager, book- 
keeper, private secretary and typist. Occu- 


nary 
(24.03 


| 


Inalle 
to the 


Sider 


I 
patio: 


 distril 
mean’ 


from 
‘mobil 
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U 
or 
to two 
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re 


Manager or other official, log or Pia? 
Private secretary to executive 59.50 — ort 
Vv 
.996 of state (95.25), in order. College president 
40.00 838 or chancellor also ranks very high (92.30). “Scale 
Bb 
ly he 7 
4 
74 
private family 27.30 .644 
ss. 
| 
7 
| 
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1e, Oi occupations i into generally ‘equivalent classes 
well driller, of ocean- going vessel, pav represents a telescoping process which can 


on justice of the peace, barber and s also be carried so far as to sult in seven, 
ial and welfare worker, ig five, or some other small I 

Not only is it possible to change the 

mould be equal, if the ‘scores were rounded _ original scale, which may be thought ofasa 
to the nearest whole number.’® Each in- centigrade scale of ‘Status, to a decigrade 
a of this sort may be thought of as an __ scale, as in ‘Figure 1, but it is also. possible — 
_ example of equal status among ‘occupations. to combine the ‘separate occupational classes — 


But if the idea of is used 


28 29° 32 5 5 37 

70 


(87 


“kind 
_ * The arabic numerals refer t to the occupational designations of Table 1. For. the purpose of this figure all 
occupations within the same range of mean ratings are considered to possess equivalent occupational status. 


an occupation to a acale point lev el .51 {asi in 72, mean 30. 51) was considered equivalen 


ore ge er strata 
tinguished and more o occupations will bec con 
"sidered to have equivalent prestige. 

reveals such a use of the data for ten occu-— 
ational levels , each ‘one embracing -census ‘Teports. As: an ‘example of how this 


ipa 
on the scale. _ Such can be done, and also in to ‘illustrate 


= concepts (categories) _hori- with other social data, Table 2 contains rate 
distributed others vertically i ings from Table 1 used alone or in combina- 
_ distributed. It is also easy to understand the tions to provide — art ‘occupational status 
Meaning of vertical mobility (movement assification which closely comparable 
_ from one lev el to another) and | horizontal — with a classification recently employed | to in- 
mobility? (change: from one occupation to dicate relative chances occupational _cate- 
: Unexpectedly, 2 occupations (owner of log America. a. Inspection of | this table Fase fl 


or timber camp, and sheriff) had the same average h t h lat f nad we 
to two decimal places, 63.01, as did 2 others (rail- 


mail clerk, and railroad conductor) at a lower 

, M. L., “Mobility of American Congressmen,” ‘So- 
pp. 133 “ff. op. Cit., ology and Social Research, 1940, 24 °517- 522, for 

‘Smith, “Occupational Mobility of i 

Persons Sociology and ‘Social Research, 1939; 
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Mining operator 
Construction 


4 
5 The | ieenns in in . this column refer to scale point values of occupations most nearly equivalent to occupationa 


classes employed in the United States Census of 1940. In forming the combined ratings, for example, for authors 
and editors, a simple unweighted average of the scale points for author (poet) and editor was obtained. This 


"Mean Occupational ig Rank i in 
Rating in ‘Prestige ve ho’s Who i: 
Ny 


College president or chancellor : 


Baseball player 
(prof 
or 


“Interior decount 


Mining oficial 


(owner, timber ons) 


Retail variety store 


Bank 
Pawn broker 
Real estate agent 46 


‘ average is not as accurate as one based on the numerical size of the component occupations in the census 


_ category of authors, editors and reporters would be, but will serve for an illustration; and the relatively small — 


variations would probably not affect the size of a rank order correlation materially. It may be argued that — 
e averages of different scale values cannot be combined in this way because a difference between values on one 
\ part of the scale, for example, 70 and 75, is not equiv alent to an equal numerical difference on another part of 


the scale, for example, 30 and 35. This contention is not more readily demonstrated, however, than a similar 
argument based on a temperature scale. Cf. Lundberg, G. A., Foundations of Sociology, New Y ork, 1939; 
pp. 58-68, for further discussion of the principles of measurement. 


_ ** Based on data accepted for publication in Scientific Monthly, 1943, the nearest approximation to ~ 
stub designation of the mean occupational prestige ratings of Table 2 of the present paper being used. 
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Rank in Contributionto 
in Who 


‘Hotel keeper 
industries 
Master of sea vessel 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred Workers 


Accountant 
Ticket agent 


M ail carrier ier 
-Huckster 


Baggageman 
Railw ay mail ik 


Telephone operator 


| 


Farmer Farm Manager 

‘Farm owner and general farm 
‘Farm tenant 

Protective Service 


status for ‘eminence is "average. For the average status in 
e high. Only in finance and nursing were there — _ occupational prestige of a family of ‘workers 
the r rank orders in may readily be computed by combining 
average values of their occupations. The same — 
as, could be done for a community, an entire 


business concern, an entire government bureau 


ies a region, or a nation. In the larger units where 
and soci 
soc ial workers. In spite of differences, 3 a number of ; Separate classes of varying sizes 


however, the rank-order correlation | coeffi- are involved, the | average obviously should be — 
P=» of .79 .054 is far above the average — weighted, if the results are to be dependable. br : 


It will be obvious to the student of occu- 
The process of combination of ‘smaller occu- -* pational classification that the larger occu- 
Pry classes into larger ones can be carried — A! 
out in a similar way for any classification of 


occupations of a mutually exclusive character 


- pational classes are not well represented in 

a the present scale. A complete occupational a 

both the more specific and more general prestige scale will require far more work 

levels, In this way the prestige status of any than that already done. One of the chief i in- a 


= larger and more general category of - adequacies of present knowledge i is revealed 
may be determined by combining when we consider such problems as how to 
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“to embrace a larger of occupations 
= However, if investigation of. the “sort or to all occupati 
here could be extended world isis ‘the completion of 


difficult, but not impossible. One 


in any conditions likely to affect ratings, would 
other recognized field of science. It would be to compare ratings for ty pical subjects 
also be possible to relate amount of vertical during ‘social upheavals with — those 1 mad 
and horizontal movement to the passage of during earlier periods or, where that is im 
time, to amount of education, to indices of _ possible, , after a restoration of more balanced §f 
change in the society of v which the occupa- conditions. From such studies corrective in 
ional hierarchy is a a part and to other i _ dexes may be derived that will make it possi. 
to adjust the size of occupational ratings 
One of the first t steps that needs ; to be “ to the general degree of disturbance of social 
taken to obtain a more perfect scale of | pres- - conditions during which the scale is used as a 
22 


2 
tige status is the establishment of the means tool for scientific analysis. 


standard errors for the present scale for 2In a of of 
e et, a sections of the country.”” Co- -operative _ selecting occupations for a final listing so that 

ic research by sociologists and social psy ycholo- only those exhibiting statistically reliable differences J fore | 

ee in different regions is indicated. An - should be employed, as was mentioned in Hall, @@ "stock. 


a h is xtend th cu ati onal list op. cit., and as has also been done in the forma- mr 
r need ii it tion of attitude and social distance scales. The data lis shme 


presented in Table 1 could be employed for this 
"That this is indicted by ‘such "purpose to jconstruct ‘one or more scales with 


studies as that of Horne, E. P., “Ranking of Atti- equal appearing intervals between the items. These _ . = 

[- tude Objects by Different Populations,” Bulletin _ intervals could be selected to be either large or in the 
of Purdue University, 1936, 37, 283-200, which heal small, but in any case, whether the resulting scale a at 

is detailed or simplified, the items should be se-_ 


lected so as to av oid any degree of overlapping. 
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tan 
s situation not appreciably shored a 
ate in the seventies of the sawed ‘ present. A list compiled of 110 of the most 
ury, when its population was still prominent industrialists in the period of 1900- 
“largely. native- hom and of British- America 1930 shows that the great majority of them, 


B stock. The foundation of the industries for 92 to be exact, are of British-American ante- 
S whi h the state became prominent was there. °C%tS, _only one being foreign-born. As far 
oo P as inventors are concerned, only 12 seemed to 


“fore laid by individuals belonging to this 


be prominent enough to warrant inclusion 
“stock. Similarly, the large commercial estab- - the compilations, but of these, again g were of 


lishments were founded by persons of British-_ British-American ancestry, 

American Again, of of the 107 leading establishments, i 

ever, that the British-Americans' have factories employing over 500 workers, 39 of 
ceased | to be a ‘numerically dominant group the largest, namely those listed in Poore’s Jn- is r 
in the state, constituting only about 14 per- di dustrial Directory, “were > singled | out for an ex- 

cent of the population, they continue to pro- amination ethnic origin of their officers 


vide in ‘industry. and com- 
Thus, of a total ‘of 269 noted individuals 

‘indus try and co ‘commerce listed in compilations? the hands of British-Americans. About 70, 

of prominent Connecticut persons in the period " cent of the officers of the Net w Haven banks | 

of 1830-1900, 245 were found to be of British- are of this group. Should only the most im- 

‘American stock, most of whom traced their portant banks considered, the percentage 

ancestry to Colonial times. An examination of. would be close to 85. Very few members of 

the ethnic origin of the 25 inventors listed in other groups are included in the directorates of : 

the same compilations and for the same period the important banking and financial houses. a 

again shows that 21 of them were of rel ig The situation from a state-wide point of view is" 

more striking. An examination of the 


This ‘study is based an analysis of sur- f wh f Old 
names (see note 3, below). Since typically American extraction, most — 


names could not be differentiated from English stock. 
ones, and hence first and second generation In insurance, the 


been them, it was British- Americans the 
deemed preferable to use the term “British-Amer- men there are, to be sure, a considerable number 
instead of “Old Americans” “Yankees. of members of other groups, but the largest 
single group are again the British-Americans, as 
oe a is indicated by the fact that they constitute 


(Waterbur , American-Republican, 1929); N. G. 
- Osborn pe coy ‘Sm of Mark in Connecticut, 2bout one third of the 600 agents in the State. 


‘5 vols. (Hartford, W. R. Goodspeed, 1906); En- The Jews, with 100 agents, are next in numerical — 

cyclopedia of Biography; Connecticut, 5 vols. importance, the Italians and Irish, with 86 and 

(American Hist rical Society, New York, 1917 7) respectively, follow 
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de k Sample study of major ethnic groups in Connecticut cities shows that, although 
the economic life, especially industry and commerce. “Old” immigrant groups 
particularly Irish, share in economic leadership, while “new” immigrants h 
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TABLE 1, DISTRIBUTION OF THE Major ETHNIC IN THE BRANCHES OF 


ry Connecticut COMMERCE AND TRADE 
< ase od on a 3 percent sample of each ethnic group, taken from the 1937 City Directories of Hartford, New 5 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, New Britain, and Stamford). 
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British- 
_ _ Americans 
oles 

Germans 
French- 
Canadians 
Lithuanians 
Ukranians 


All Groups 


oe _ ® The total used in arriving at the percentages in this column was not the 1930 census figure of the total populaton of the six cities 
i a (687, 817) but the sum-total of the estimated sizes of all the ethnic groups in 1938 in the six cities (685,700). The ten ethnic groups 
: se covered in this table constitute 94.3 per cent of this total; the remaining 5.7 per cent consists of minor groups which were not covered 
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: completely i in the samp ling and were therefore omitted from the tabulation. id 


in commerce and its various s branches Irish | ; British- Americans 
are the © oe -Americans , and supply well over one half of all those engaged 
‘ Swedes. * The Germans are only other group in insurance, banks, and brokerages, and 85 per 
cent of all in advertising. While their repre- 
sentation in loan companies and real estate, 


Unless stated the figures given be- 
onsiderable, it is the Jews who provide 


“low are based on a 3 percent sample of ten -— 
major ethnic groups in the six largest cities of the largest percentage of individuals engaged in 


state. The groups included are the Italians, Trish, these fields. In real estate the Italians take a 
British-Americans, Jews, Poles, Germans, 
Canadians, Swedes, Lithuanians, Ukrainians. “follows, After determining the size of each group 

+The cities in which the sample was taken are: and what constitutes 3 percent thereof, a list 
Hartford, Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, surnames typical of each group in each city 


and Stamford. The -Magyars and was selected by consulting the city directories of 
vA six” above- ‘mentioned cities. _The selection was, 


they were in too small num- “as unmistakable Italian, Jewish, Polish, 
am bers to warrant analysis. Since the United —— and other group names. Only names like ‘Cohen 
Census for 1930 in enumerating the ethnic groups — for Jews, O’Brien for Irish, Schultz for Germans, 
does not go beyond the second generation immi-  etc., have been selected. The next task was to de- 
Fy was necessary to resort to an a. See which of the surnames chosen occurred 


By taking into consideration such factors as the most frequently in the city directories. Out of these 


_ size of each group at the several crucial immigra- enough names were selected to make up 3 percent 


tion periods and their natural increase and check- of the total size of each group in each of the cities. 
ing the results with estimates obtained from oll Thus, in "every instance only a few names had to 
group leaders, a fairly accurate estimate, it is sll be used ; this made it possible to select names in 
lieved, has been arrived at. which there is hardly a doubt that are repre 
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second place the one fourth of are Irish extrac- 
; the realtors being Italians. On the other hand, tion. British- Americans ; constitute about one- 
e in department stores, hotels, and | laundries it is fourth, and the rest are ‘made up principally 
the Irish who have the highest representation. - of members of the German, Italian, and Jew- se 

As evident from the same table, the Jews and g groups. Those of Trish predom- 


Italians lead all other groups in ‘trade, sharing 
this leadership « equally i in ‘absolute numbers. /&t® moreover, in every major city govern- 


Together they supply over one half of all en- _ ‘ment department. The largest representation I 
;: "gaged in this field. Since, however, the Jews is to be found in the police where over 70 
number only little more than one third as ;much Percent are Ir ish. It is noteworthy, however, 
_ as the Italian population in the state, their per- — that i in the state police the British-Americans _ 
centage is much higher. Each of the two groups outnumber considerably the Irish. The Te 
tends to specialize in certain branches however. British-Americans are also represented bet- 
both groups predominate on an than th ‘Trish in the s state highway 
equal basis in food, drugs, and allied goods, as partment. 
_ As shown in Table 3, the groups “repre- 
sented in the professions above their 
proportion in the population are the Irish, 


well as in the automotive fields, they differ 
€ - greatly i in their concentration in other branches 
Constituting over 64 per cent of the individuals 
=. all groups occupied in the clothing and dry 

goods business, the Jews overwhelmingly domi: 
nate the field, while Italians play" a ve 
minor role in it. 


The Irish and ge as figures i in Table 


studied. The highest percentage ‘is to 
found among g the Irish, constitute Fig 


employees in state, the British-Ameri 


cans, although represented | to a much greater are ‘the Germans and Swedes. 

extent than the rest of the groups, taking 

b dinate sition. There are, Irish, British- Americans, and Jews lead 
or po: all other groups in the medical and allied pro- 

age «ever, fields within government service The Irish, however, with close to 

hr Thy 

ged “the Irish a much representation than 

per either the British-Americans or the Poles. On in the population in these 

the other hand, in the Post Office, police and fire” the Swedes. 


departments, the Irish hold all but a monopoly. In education it is, again, 
the Hi About so per cent of the total in each of these | the largest percentage, as over 43 per €. 
departments: are Irish. The British- Americans, cent of all engaged in this field are Irish. The 


$e i ; to be sure, are here next in importance to the : British-Americans provide the next highest, and 

~* F - Trish, but, with about a 15 per cent repre- - the Jews the third largest percentage, but the 

it i 4 sentation, they do not even approach | the Irish. representation of the latter is only slightly — 

ity pe higher than their proportion in the population 

‘ © To get a more precise picture of ny rel On the other hand, the British-Americans lead Es 

yas, § “tive part ; the different ethnic groups take = all other groups among the architects, engineers, — 

aly w the various city, "state, a and Federal govern- 2 draftsmen, etc., constituting close to one third 

ment departments an analysis has been made of these. “Other groups having a high percentage 


of the ethnic composition of their person- "3 Germans, and Guedes. 


on data obtained from the various depart- group providing the largest 
Ments of ‘the. city of New Haven, and that centage of the white-collar class of workers vat 


of regional, state, and Federal gov ernment — are again the Irish, who constitute over — 


employees upon ‘information received from fourth of all workers in this class. The Jews 
in officials of those departments. supply the next largest number, being fol- 
to this analysis, almost half o of lowed by the British-Americans and Italians. 


“the New Haven City employees, 
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Professions 


Given Ethnic Group 


PC. based on Total 
in Professions of 


Given Ethnic Group 
P.C. based on Total 
in Professions of 
Given Ethnic Group 


P.C. of Total | 
Population in 

P.C based on 

P.C. based on Total 
in Professions of 
Given Ethnic G 

P.C. based on Allin 
Medical and Allied © 
P.C. based on Total 
in Professions of 


in Professions 


Ttalians 3-6 
Trish 9-4 
British- 
Americans; 14.6 
jews 80.6 
Poles 6.9 
Germans 6 
 French- 
Canadians) 
Swedes 
Lithuanians 
Ukrainians* 


All Groups | 04-3 lr, 168 
— 
* Figures on Ukrainians were not obtained for Waterbury. _ 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Accountants, Social Workers, | Editors, and Artists. 4 
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the Jews are found to predominate in the e- portant only in a few branches. There can _ 
first category and the Irish in the second. — any doubt as to the of 


The Irish, howev er, ‘surpass all groups, ex: 


“Talians, who have the next largest percent: the on the other the Irish 
“among salesmen clerical workers, share their numerical superiority with the 
nevertheless, proportionately greatly -British- Americans and Jews. But here the ‘ 
= represented in both of these occupa- British- -Americans, Irish, and Germans al- 
tional categories. most monopolize engineering and 
3 -British- it is quite 


While British- of the s state’ s economic life. T heir 
i control own the huge factories serious Tivals the “old” immigrant 
powerful commercial houses, other groups, groups, particularly the Irish. It is quite 
although _ occupying an important place likely that as the “new” immigrant gruupS 
numerically in these fields, are mostly lim-— become more acculturated, more “settled,” 
ited to the control or ow wnership of relativ vely this lea adership w ill be more contested by ae 
‘minor establishments. Among these them. The Jews take a somewhat intermedi- 
a 


- the “old” immigrants, | particularly the Irish, ate position, being well represented in some "oy 


_ Swedes, G ermans, | and F rench- -Canadians, __ of the commercial fields as well as in the pro- 


ing less than ten wokers, that the Jews and _ they can be said to exercise control in any 

play a leading role. he British- them except in trade, which, shown, 

_ Americans, moreover, appear to be also pro- they share on an equal basis with the Itali- 

portionately over- ver-represented in commer ans. But, after all, it is large scale industry 
being closely followed by the Irish. finance v which ultimately control the rest 


a Trade i is shown to be largely i in the hands —- f our economic life, and these are “weil 
Jews and th in the hands of British- "Americans. 


prominent. It is ¢ only in n firms | employ. fessions. It is doubtful, however , whether 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 


= 
in Philadelphia. (1796- 1800 “with appear in the social environment, for 
in the contrast between modern» 
3 - that was amiss. I never heard of any person, metropolis and an environment which does" 
é except in one instance, being tried for his life not possess these phenomena to the degree 


or her life; I never heard of a murder, a high- |... 
way robbery, or of a house being broken open. oe usually attributed to modern life in the: 
United States. 


never heard of an execution of death on any Cri 
"person, except of three men, hanged on the _ __Criminal law is a reflection of the mores 


banks of the Deleware, for and murder.”? society, but laws writ large in statutes 
HE writer quoted above goes on to occupy little space in the statutes may in- . F 
- tell how the idyllic law-abiding com- volve many persons in the society. To a 1 dee | 
munity of Philadelphia was in con- gree, the prosecutions of criminal offenses, 
trast with the widely prevalent criminality in a the pleas of counsel, and the sentencing &g 
- England, where: As to poultry,no man... practices of the time may be a reflection of og 
has the smallest expectation of being able the society which produces them. . HE it be 
| ever to taste what he raises, unless he care- % true that the prosecutor and jury are preju- 
fully locks it up in the night, _and has diced; if some crimes are punished more 
; ‘to guard the approaches to the hen- roost. sg severely than comparable violations; if some 
| ma Suck comparisons strike a familiar chord. groups Teceive justice and others less than 
o often we hear anthropologists tell us justice—these things are more likely than 
=" of simple- living societies where crime is al- not indices of the values held by the — 
most unknown, while criminologists | often _ of the time rather than factors which distort Z 
“life which produce high crime rates to a de- Bie. “Driving while intoxicated, “tees “Other al | 
«gree unknown in our pioneering past. Is it lations of motor-vehicle laws,” and “auto 
that England contrasted so markedly theft” prosecutions constitute an index of 
with Philadelphia during the period of which the importance of the automobile in modern 
the writer tells? Are the crime rates of today life. ~The of prosecutions involving 
‘disproportionally in ison with carrying of deadly weapons indicates 
: _ those of the past? Is it true that the stress _ at (in times wr peace) we live in a society 
feu and strain of modern society, the social dis- so protected from violent harm that the mere 
i Pas = aa organization, the lack of stability, the beeak- possession of a deadly weapon is an implica- 
ue “9 down in the primary controls and similar tion of evil intent. It. may not have been 
fos factors have pre oduced phenomenally high “Sustice” for the courts to aw ard such a high 
crime-rates? Cultural lags and conflicts, eco-— percentage of acquittals ‘and suspended s sen- 
4 eg nomic maladjustments, and other aspects of tences to persons accused of violating the 4 
cultural environment can only be said to statutes enforcing the “Noble Experiment,” 
= & cause px crime if we find disproportional but these were as much an indication of the ’ 


sentiment of the people at the time as the 
volume of such cases was a measure of the 


a 


Reitzel, ed. The Progress of a Plough- 
- Boy to a Seat in Parliament. As exemplified in the — extent of the violation of the law. ee "¢ 


of the Life of William Cobbett. Lond., — Social reforms are reflected in ‘criminal 


Faber and Faber, 1933, ‘87. 
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lations: for the investment of securities 

against relief clients who secure their allot- crim e county and city Ket 
_ ment from the government under false pre Philadelphia for the year 1937, when (14,91: ae 
Even scientific teachings of the time cases before the courts. ers of 


LE 1. NUMBER OF Dass JDANTS BE 


ONS, OFFENSES ST AND OFFENSES AGAINST PUBLIC ORDER. OF CASES By 


— 


ui 


enc 


quitt 


Total Percent 


EFENDANTS 


D 


pended Sent 


Sus 


Defendants Ac 


‘Toran 


Offenses against 
property 


Ee... 
1791-1810 
of 
m 


aa 


on the of being possessed cluded in give a series of ‘roughly 
comparable types of cases for the two pe- 
lay y be, an index of some aapects of the so- tiods. In ‘the 1791- 1810 group the cases 
‘cal conditions of an era may be found in the which involved a finding of Ignoramus and = 
ype of cases and in the differential treat- those which were listed as Pending were not 


ment of cases which appear before the included there were no 
tla q 
4 


4 
ases which appeared before the Court o 

Quarter Sessions the and the mended by Professor Sam B. Warner in the 

Court of the City of Philadelphia November 1930 issue of the Massachusetts 

1-1810 inclusive. These records Law Quarterly: 


= 
accused of burning his father to death; suffo- respect to either the ear hier or 
7 6 8 8 2 & Bo 
4 
| 
— 
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1037 d creased with the increased complexity of 
modern living; that cultural the 
 ravish 
Other Assault Robbery PR 
Highway Robbery a “population 54,000 in 1790 
57 cases appeared before its criminal courts 
of f record. In 1937, with a population of aoe | 
proximately 2,000 there were (14,911 «ff 
po such: cases. In 1810, there were 810 cases 
4 and a population of 111,210. Proportionally 
"the volume of criminal cases was only 
ly less one hundred and fifty years ago. : 
Comparing the volume of cases in relation 


theft) ‘Fraud present time while the 1810 rate would have 
produced 14, 580. There is no indication of | 
Receiving Stolen. Goods any appreciable proportional increase in Te- 
a In 1937, sixty percent of those who were 4 
charged with Offenses Against the Person 
were sentenced, and thirty-nine percent of 
those so- -charged were committed to a penal shak; 
‘Disorderly Bawdy House institution. In the 1791-1810 period, while sever 
(Keeping) 64 percent were sentenced, only three per- ture: 
Forcible Abduction cent were committed. W hile it is true that the 
Adultery use of prisons as punishment for crime is form 
. historically recent phenomenon, yet we leged 
Fornication and Bastardy ei y P y 
a higher percentage of penal commit- a look. 
it 
Bestiality ‘Against Property. The practices of the courts 
these two periods tend to challenge the 
allegation that we are more mercenary or 
Gaming (Keep- “property ;-minded’ now than w were dur- q 
Paes the early d days of our existence as a na- 
a Lottery tion, Seventy- six percent ‘of those appearing 
Promoting a Horse Race. 
before the courts charged with | Offenses 
He Against Property i in 179I- 1810 were sen- 
tenced, and all except a few of those 
a | 4 ia tenced were sent to a penal institution. In 


1937, 71 percent were sentenced, and 

a peared before the Philadelphia a only 41 percent were sent to prison. The de- 

tween 1791 and 1810. Table shows fendants charged with committing a crime 

+ _ number of cases in each category and the — against property had only one chance in four” 
disposition of these cases by percentages. of « escaping a prison sentence in -1791- 1810, 
— comparison | of actual cases W hich ap- but in 1937 there was a 60- “40° chance of es- 4 

peared before the courts in 1791- -1810° and caping imprisonment when s0- »-charged. The 
that percentage sentenced for 
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‘the Public Order was greater in the early pe- offenders 
riod, | but only 18 percent of the persons so- charged with offending against the public — 
charged were: sent to a penal institution, rder. It is apparently in these categories, 
while 29 percent were sent in 1937. Father than i in that ster complesin Against Prop- 
n 


of these cases, but 81 percent were as much as be 

- guilty and 57 percent were sent to prison. ing the last century and a half. In early day 

situation reversed in there were those who believed that the laws 
other sex offenses. _ Sixty-nine percent i were not administered in a just fashion and 
those so- charged were sentenced in 1937, the following quotation | to 

and 41 percent sent to a penal institution, — just such a belief. 


‘compared with 51 percent sentenced and ‘the “justice by giving 


“percent sent to penal institutions in 1791- a great bail, and feeing lawyers high, who by that 
‘1810. Vi iolation of liquor laws resulted in and “other 1 ‘methods, “protract the affair till the 
3I percent of the accused being sent to a action dies away, by one means or another; ve 
penal institution int 1937 while only one per- _ there is nothing incomprehensible in all this— 
were sent in 1791-1810. if the small fry get in the least entrammelled 
_ Historical comparisons si such as the above in the meshes of the law, they are generally 
of necessity be somewhat superficial, “fastened in the net, and 
and affirmative assertions resting on such -_Wrongfully.? 

g shaky foundations may well be - subject to To protect the poor and oppressed, 
questioning. Even we can punc- ern reformers were antedated 


th f crime lying in our articular , As we have an Attorney- General who acts in 
causes of crime ly shalf of the state, ‘it is ‘proposed that the 
of society and changes which are al- 


legislature appoint another person (with a fixed 
_leged to have taken place in our social out- ~ salary) as Advocate General for all persons — 

look. The social perspective as reflected arrained on criminal prosecutions; whose busi- 

the criminal courts has” changed, but the Z ness should be to appear in behalf of all prison- 

change apparently has not been in ‘the direc- ers endicted | by the States Attorney. 

tion of greater. severity: in the handling of 

‘ Similarly, D. _L. Dix, a century ago, sug- 

offenses: “against property. Crimes. against 

gested education for the potentially criminal 
property were proportionally “greater 150 

"years ago than they are now and were model behavior by persons in authority 

as a cure for crime: 


treated m more severely by the courts. In 1791- 
ee but all men may be t taught, who are not 


penal institution than 
s more refined ways of life may Pe ‘indicatec an 
in the findings that Offenses Against the 
Person, consisting principally of assault and SLyon, P., Patrick Lyon, Who 
battery i in both periods, resulted in a prison Suffered ‘Three Months Severe Imprisonment in 
_ sentence much more frequently in the later Philadelphia Gaol; on Merely a Vague Suspicion, 
"period. The influence of a more complex - being Concerned in the Robbery of the Bank 


structure and the necessity of greater with bis Remarks 
4 ection of more close y interrelated per- Honestus, Observations on the Pernicious Prac- 


sons is found in the greater severity in the ce of Law, Boston, 1814. we 


in- 
ed 4 4 a 
Vico forty-eight percent were” There is evidence that various aspects 
rts ‘convicted and 19 percent received prison criminality, and the nature o 
ly 
e 
@ 
of 
5 
— 
— 
t 
| 
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* 


added to the tom was fer from unknown, and the reports 
telligent, the prosperous, and the elevated in — - of the penal commissioners show 162 recidiv- : 
rank, be elevated by justice, uprightness, kind- — ists of a total of 450 convicts in 1817, i 
ness, and strong integrity—and the humble, the Many are the changes ‘which have token = 


lowly, the weak, of whom there are so many, 

and who are so sorely tried and tempted, will = in the py 4 

have powerful aid in maintaining their virtue, pam 150 yours ways of llle, 


made with ¢ great care If one’ orientation 

this latter state e (Pennsylvania) out of ten that of economic determinism, one may 

a convicts, seven at least are in general seo - tend to infer that the amount pre crime in- & 
and in particular natives of Ireland, who bring | _ volving property is greater and the treatment _ 

vith them from their own country little besides such offenders harsher in our property- 
4 


verty, ignorance, e, and habits of indolenc laden society than in other places or other 
3 this is an @ priori deduction w hich 
y significant i is the fact that may lack substantiation in fact. While the in- 
groes then, as now, contributed more than adequacies of such a loose comparison as” 
their proportional share to the } prison ‘popu- the one made in this article are as obvious | 

hy tek. lation. In 1818 the proportion of Negroes _ to the writer as they are to the reader, and 
committed to the total number of Negroes should not serve as” the basis for positive. 
the was one in every 16, while assertions, yet the comparison of the 


Discipline in the United States, Boston, 
de Saint-Mery, On the Prisons ©: Philodel- 
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“SOCIETY 


of the American So- fit of little or no; sound sociological 


f study is the ing to to seek their own salvation with the bene- pate 
i ciological Society 1 which was published On this chart the state of Washington gleams ra = 


in the “April and June, 1942, issues of the brightly as a Far-W. est outpost of sociological 


Review (Vol. VII, civilization after a tedious expanse of desert 


t while some other states do not show t up p quite 


foreign addresses and those issued as well as might be expected. | 


y in the name of some institution, an ex- __ ‘The membership list, as ‘such, quickly 1 re 5 
list. ows a total of ls where | embers veals 
h ngle) in little concerning what or they are. Ac- 
Geographically, the distribution 


presents an interesting picture. 


sidering the District. of | Columbia as a forty- ee was realized at once that, , although the mem- g 

ninth state, it was found that 25 states house _ bers of the American Sociological ‘Society 

less 10. percent of t the members, while provide largest pool of ‘sociologists 
- over go ‘percent are concentrated in 24 states. oa America, it would be a gross error to con- 
Three states, Idaho, Montana, and Nev ada, clude that each and every member was per — 
memberships whatever, and three a sociologist. Thus, i in order to dis- 


claim only one each.* On the other hand, New _non- sociologist-members, the questionnaire 


i, ‘York is found to have 169 members, Illinois, 93, was so constructed a: as to allow each recipient - 


Pennsylvania, 70, the District of Columbia, 59; 
7 Ohio, 53, and Massachusetts, “37—a total in bs ‘to determine for himself whether o or not he was 


-sociolo ist.* Earl in October t the ues- 
these six states of 481 members, or 52 percent half the 
ionnaire was mailed to ha e members 0 


to the the Society, every other name of the 926 


i , Delaware, New Mexico, and Wyoming, — tinguish between sociologist- -members and 


_ Of more significance is the sumehin. of mentioned above being chosen. Following is 


_ the number of members in each state with the information which was 


id the 1940 population of that state. The re- Age; (2) Sex; (3) State residence 
_ Sults of such a comparison are shown in the | 


"accompanying map. This might well serve 
asa guide for missionizing sociologists to When Jesse Steiner first saw “this chart, he 


o th t hich ; t claimed somewhat facetiously that he was re- 
are y conunu inu- to see at last a map which made Washing- 


the equal of New York and Illinois. 
additional 86 US. appear in of 1942 the words “sociology” and “soci- 

supplemental list on pp. 697-8 of the October, 1942, _ ologist” remain ill-defined despite many — masterful a 

‘ issue of the ASR (Vol. VII, 5) who are not in- but generally circumlocutory attempts to the con- 4 2 

cluded in this study. . ‘of these, however, is trary. Hence, it was left to each recipient him- 


to be at an within e six states self, on basis of his own definition or con- 


just mentioned. — id =, whether or not he was a | sociologist. 


div. DF THE = 
first direct attempt in typologizing Homo sociologensis americanus. His 4 
distribution, outward characteristics and background are briefly examined, The 
field is herewith opened for further research and comparison with other species 
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CAL SOCIETY IN 1042 


ia received, and although further returns have c con- 


q “ci 


& ‘SOME NOTES ON THE 942 MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY 
sciologist? (5) If not, what profession would orm anit 27.7 percent have forei 
best characterize you? (6) Country birth, born mothers, af 
(a) of yourself, (b) of father, (c) of mother; # Fathers’ occupation. The principal occ 
aC ) Principal occupation followed by father; — pations of the respondents’ fathers may be 


Are you now teaching? (9) Teaching three "presented as follows: 


years ago?” (10) Member of Phi Bets Kappa? 

grees eared; (13) Listed io W ho’s Who in rofessiona 


to drift in, it was decided to commence — 
: 

using the 310 as a complete sample. 2 
The sample slightly exceeds a third of the uni- ma” 


verse. It should be clearly understood, however, Proprietary (store owners 
business megrs., ete.) 


that although the conclusions which f follow refer Clerical Sales 


to the membership as a whole, they are based Skilled labor 
"solely upon the 310 replies; 


sociologist? 25.2 percent of of the n membe 
do not consider themselves primarily 
-ciologists.* Hereafter, therefore, the word 
— will refer ‘to members of the So- 


two 


ears ” the 
Age. te youngest member is 20 and th wing percentag e siete can be set up: 
oldest is 83. ‘The distribution i is ming 


addendum on p. 


Sociologists 
5 "questionnaire, ‘it is estimated that 26.1 per- 
as cent of the members of the American So- 


males, and 13. 5 percent Of 
ciological Society have elected to the 


- ciologists, go. I percent a are males, and 9. 9 
Phi Beta Kappa liberal arts: honorary so- 


Nativity. 14.4 percent of the members ciety. 
of foreign birth, 31 “percent ve foreign parity here betw een the group ho consider 
themselves primarily ciologists an those 

ey me who do not. While 30.8 percent. of the no 


= 
2 ‘ Instead, they would prefer to be know 
order of preference, as follows: social case worker _ sociologists claim Phi Beta sae. membe 


or researcher social work, social economist, ship, only 24. 6 percent 


3 - population statistician, social psychologist, lawyer 
nembershij 
business executive, Christian educator or clergyman, such n 


3 educator, librarian, public administrator, “dinical 
aan "fisting in Who’ s W ho America. 


psychologist or medical psychiatrist, criminologist, 
economist, personnel administrator, social Nevertheless, a comparison of the complete 


anthropologist, political scientist, dean, publisher, membership list of the society with Volume 
. 21 (1940-41) of this publication shows but | 
2 ‘percent of of the members te so listed 


. There is, however, a noticeable mete 


| 
ad 
. 
 - 
ming 
: 
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The ‘difference may be accounted for ‘either ary 
_ by the fact that respondents claimed listing eturned from 43 states, including the Dis- 


TS 


in earlier ye years that has since been | dropped, trict of Columbia, A comparison of their nu. 

or by sample error. A tabulation of the aca- merical distribution with that of the com: 

a demic. degrees earned by the respondents i in- plete membership of the Society shows the 5 

dicates" that 67.4 percent t of the members returns to have been geographically propor- 4 

have earned the Ph.D. degree or its equiva--  tionate. It is to be hoped that the results 


tent. presented here may help to give each n mem- 


‘ersatility. 34.8 percent of the respondents ber a clearer conception of his fellows. 

ae claimed no other principal occupation than thermore, it is possible that the data ¢ gath- 
Re their present one. For the most part, those ered in this study may be useful in a apf 
who did list previous principal “occupations ambitious research aiming toward the ty- 
Tevey show such a scattering of interests and skills pologizing of the American Sociologist asa 


presentation here is _-Person,* or as a basis for with 


previous 


ofesso 
Wer ehee that he soon intends to embark on just such a erg 
roe __ "For example, are there any significant basic 


k 98.6 groun erences. ween American econ 
‘Social Research and Social Wor omits and sociologists? Professor Logan Wilson 


d Reli k 4 
ot is reported already to be in possession of much 


important data concerning the economis 


Addendum. The age distribution of the 310 men- 
: bers is: (20-24: 4. 25-20: 27. 30-34: 38. 35-39: 43. 40- 

46. 45-49: 45. 50-54: 40. 55-59: 27. . 60- 25. 

65-69: 70- 74: 75-79: 3. 80-84: 
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‘SCHELER 


The German mind” is in many instances chameleon-like. The interval 
between Versailles and Hitler was marked by amazing changes of front on the — > 
part of of intellectuals—changes not only from year to year but almost from hour — oe 


hour. The social nen at sociologist Max Scheler, to choose 


ets OY 
“highly the Sometimes the ‘same correspondent sen sent 
geographical rma ion ‘Ss ies in the course of the same week 

‘contain, ‘but for their revelation of a mental ct ( 
characteristic not confined to the ‘Middle _ Some of this confusion was undoubt 

neve sor 

Ages alone, W henever the. “due to ignorance; some ‘more Te- 


| =a up the lack of positive knowledge by "many as New York is of its up-state hinter- 
/ ¥ judiciously scattering “wonders” here and land; still more flowed from the confusion of 
= Rumors had reached him telling of the Germans themselves. Until the explorer — 
i == with trunks at both ends, two- lived with the Germans as a German, which | : 
headed serpents, feathered men, and maidens _ few of them took the trouble to do, he could 
beauteous although speckled; ‘what could be become completely aware e of the poss 
a mpler_ than to fill up the glaring vacant bility that a member of any of the less ex- 
Spot on the map with these “sym- treme parties might one day breathe the most ; 
0 of knowledge? ardent pacifism and the next to 
Germany of the nineteen- twenties and Macht politik. 
thirties, and especially intellectual fine, there were no ‘ser- 
_ many, was mapped by) most t explorers in this ‘4 pents or feathered men, but there was in- 
old romantic fashion. 1. They went to tellectual befuddlement, even among the in- 
Berlin (perhaps | the very poorest place from tellectuals American correspondents naiv ely 
ne which to get a picture of the country) and expected Germans to be consistent although ‘S 
_ from the frog’s-eye view thus gained reported Americans were not. Result: obfuscation. In 
acts’ ’ quite on a par with the fill-in fictions » the body of this essay a young diplomat, 
= the map draftsman of the Middle Ages. ~“Herden, ” with whom the writer was in- 
One man reported enthusiastic loyalty to the /timately acquainted, is 1 the sy ymbol of this 


ay Republic and the “ideals of Locarno”; _ -an- befuddlement. We first meet him on his way — 


told lurid tales of Nationalist and to a lecture by the great social "philosopher, 
the impending Hohenzollern restoration; Max Scheler; ; this lecture was s actually ¢ de- ae 

t till others prattled about the final defeat of | -livered to the officers of the Reichswehr ee 

shortly before Scheler’s death in June, 1928, 

This “checks substantially with conclusions and the writer received an account of the 

reached by Erik Homburger Erikson in “Hitler’ s ‘a lecture from both Scheler and “Herden. ” No. ; 


Imagery and German Youth,” Psychiatry 5 493, 
1942, working from an entirely different representatives of the press were admitted. 


“= 
a among his followers. Failure to recognize this fluidity of German mentality led 
th observers to take Hitler too lightly: “The Nazis? They'll soon fade 
= | 
“ 
a. 
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to. ® and brass helmets; to be sure, but ‘perhaps | _ inaudible even to those i in the first row. The — 


the men in civilian blacks would d prob-- 


in and the patterns in which it inally -opher’ passages unnecessary, Ne 

ae ae all too obvious. telling how unpleasant the officers might 


portals of the Reichstag ‘Beg pardon, s sir, but can you perhaps 


"building 1 looked hard and ag ggressive enough, tell me something about the lecturer? 
certainly. Herden hurriedly showed the -uni- still have a few minutes before he starts.” 
Cerberus his new pass, not without The old gentleman with the scar looked 
importance. half- inquiringly at his questioner. “About 
Step right M Max Scheler? About Max Scheler? Have 
never heard of him before? Well, well. 


to hurry, of course, some- Thomas Mann— —you know Thomas ‘Mann? 


in two short weeks the bustle of Berlin —says he is one of the important 


‘A had crept into his blood. Odd, how tense one thinkers in contemporary Germany; Hans 7 


= felt; Freiburg, with its leisurely ways, Driesch—ah, I see you know Driesch—says 
positively somnolent in contrast. But, one that Scheler, , Bergson and Russell are the 
not run up stairways.... three greatest living philosophers ; _Keyser- 

Queer place, Prussia. The Victory column says” he is the greatest stimulator to 
and the parkway leading up to it, for in- metaphysical thinking within the whole guild 
stance. ’ That marble hymn the Hohen- “of philosophers; wrote several extremely 
_ zollerns would be unthinkable i inB Baden. And - important books during the World War— ‘ 
here, at the head of the ‘stairway, fact, he was the war philosopher—and 
= of Bismarck! } His eye fe followed the line : — envoy at the Hague and | Genev a dur- F- 
of red plush carpet. Surely not Moltke? Yes, , ing those last difficult: years; he was one of — 

- that was he; the Iron Chancellor and his - the directors of the Research Institute for n 

2 field marshal facing each other—what could — - Social Science at Cologne, and held the chair — 

be ‘more appropriate? “Perpetual peace is a of social philosophy. You were only seven- 

- dream, and not even a beautiful dream!” teen when the armistice was signed? = 

Well, von Moltke “had never where have you been since then? No, no, 

dreamed—not with that eagle’s profile! don’ t look so embarrassed; Scheler is my 
zy WwW hy had he entered the diplomatic serv- hobby, and I can’t expect everyone to fol- P 

ee Certainly the hopes raised by Lo- low the good old German custom of ama- 

earno, “‘Thoiry, the League of Nations found philosophizing. But, just the same, you~ 


no echo in these surroundings. doubt ts should some day trace the change i in Scheler 


this | philosopher’ s lecture to the Reichswehr _ from his first proclamations. ofa “holy ~~ 
Officers would be Treitschke all over again. to his later efforts to make good Europeans — 


om did it go?—* ‘The hope of banishing — of us; of course, he is a Bavarian, and was 


_ war is ‘not o only meaningless b but immoral, sis ooo so completely militarized as we Pru 
its disappearance would turn the earth into sians—you are also” South German?— 


myself have found it ‘to be. 
Short, stocky, head bowed sharply for 
ward; some fussy fumbling with the papers - 
on the _reading-stand; first words” spoken 
of officers would indicate. as much. No black- into the | bosom of his ‘ill fitting coat, 
es those were o aly w n for parades and re- old gentleman with the scar smiled serenely; _ 
ews? “Wait a moment or two,” he 


pier 


Now single » words: spurt out far enough to 


ol perhaps the change was not so difficult as  % 


juror 
m old ¢ 
had 
th 
calm 
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EFUDDLED 
t The old gentleman with the scar nodded 
Reichswebr, Her Gessler . so vigorously that his pince- -nez fell: 
conflict of idealists. . tinkle on the floor. T he other civilian in 
dee set eyes seem to fasten upon each man black applauded resoundingly, but his 
ep y up PP Be 
in audience separately; the expressive hand- -clappings were lost in the noise 
_ hands convey whole sentences with a con- x of the officers’ applause eet 
juror ’s ‘sleight. now the voice which had risen from 
most vociferous . . . militarists , who an indistinct rumble a clear, hopeful 
chatter about national honor and the good — tone took on a trace of harshness; grim line 
old days is auseated. ranked themselves on the face which a mo- 


‘ment before had been almost ‘optimistic. 
disagreeable thankless tas k ‘it is the 


had marched 
ose P rases had marche 3 best, however, to insist that we never forget the 
Hel leaned forward, present situation; we Germans particularly, be 
cause of our unhappy present, are all too pron 
4 lose ourselves dreams: of the future; 
“They have 1 no ‘notion of the real condition sobered - realist, not carried away by desire for 
country; live in an past. wish- fulfillment, must admit that only within 
the boundaries of Western Europe does. there 
oy 
bc: - future, on the other hand, are adie; as “oblivious - seem any immediate prospect of peace, and this 
to the sobering facts of the present day. We only by dint of strenuous effort to lessen national ‘< 
_tealists, if may presume to speak inclusively, hatreds and establish more even- -handed social 
must create a middle ground of public opinion; — justice. Even in Europe it is only possible; a 
calm, balanced opinion. is to be tension between and her near 


it positive value—how else could it one hundred graves in V jenna... . 
3 have endured so long? But Spengler says that “Outside of Europe the task is too | : 


word probeble seem over-sanguine. Seem to 


idea ‘that Kant formulated his laste 


this ‘ideal’ disports itself in every dying civiliza- race friction in India, China, Africa; hidden 
tion, prima facie evidence that the culture which none the less real antagonism between the 
en it is ee The cyclical theory of United States and Japan; the difficulties of dis- u ‘Ve 
ngler is but the ven when the nations concerned 
speak the same language—no man with any 
true; “true for but not for sense of reality, no matter how good his inten- __ 
civilizations. These last are even now slowly tions, can deny | that lasting peace for the whole 
trickling together, to form one day the “mighty 
u "dream, to be sure, but a dream none the less; 
European _must concentrate call 


“But the value of this peace? Is it, in ee _ sible; we must believe in its possibility with a | 
branded sO deep in the German con- desperate faith which will cause us to bend 
sciousness, ‘not even a beautiful dream’? W ell, every energy toward its fulfillment. We must — 
cannot escape value-judgments, but there are create the probability! 
Bess and values! In the light of the ae “The e first tl thing Germans wh who are also good | 

4 values, the highest guiding stars of humanity, Europeans can do is to help revise our present 

4 here say that achievement of lasting peace is ee of war and peace; this we must do, or a a 

the noblest goal to which any statesman can other effort is fruitles 
i “To. begin with, romantically- minded 
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essential worth Ww and pea SO 
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at last ible: i “Ww howev mit even to our- 
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, hor any enemy at all, 


& must “oy put to rout. We must din into the Steel but ust going for z a walk, hed be admired and 
<a 

aa and the Nazis the Bae 
is mot necessary to the heroic virtues; absolute common folk complained the ‘ugly field- comb! 
pacifism can be ; although the cc -conscien- gray’! They wanted their bearskin sha Shakos and Eurof 

ector ust brass buttons again. 

admit his moral courage and his noble ‘fortitude. “This ethos of the officer caste led also 
Although during the last war we had many responsible the Kaiser was shoul 


gether to our ur credit that we had fewer with i = high hand. “But we all one. ‘do we not, that - two t 
pacifist sort of moral courage than had any he was only a pawn on the board of the q Tittle: 
other country. Again, abolition of war does not Junkers? He was their Lord, but only in the _ armie 
necessarily mean ‘base commercialism and the ‘sense of their mocking couplet: ‘mane 


sloth of huxuty’; it is the peace after war which “Unser Konig the 
develops these detestable excrescences. enn er unsern W ” © In 
time military service, , the fetish of the militarist, Their support, however, gave him courage to a 
“3 is not essential to the combatting of these evils; act without the knowledge of his ministers; do = 


self- sacrifice for the good | of the State can be instance the fact that Bethmann- Hollweg was ists t 


cultivated, by means of a year of labor in the not given an efter” 

“ul service of the local community or even the tiona then 

Republic, well enough te serve every — & imatu beei res into t 
purpose. Conscription common Wilhelm II a blank check, and the Ger 
q would that it were common to all! Further, war ‘man people had to pay the piper! ou: as de 


is not necessary to national unity; though “And if the logic of events throws the German 
is some color to assertion, it is the color of 
sovere 


forced 


‘merel: 


at 


h 
i with the successful upon 
or war for war militarist; the romantic “bind 
pacifist, with no sense of harsh realities, may A der 
a be equally dangerous. We dare not go too far 
Bue aga _ in the direction of pacifism until other nations 
which now have the power to make Germany 
hese are radical departures from the ‘beliefs the cockpit of Europe, and which have already 
ce held and propagated; they are radical _ made her the Cinderella of Western civilization, “this h 
han from our © whole pre-war ideology, show more desire for lasting peace on a basis of - 


from pernicious” doctrines of Schiller, even- handed justice. Do not forget that the 


"Neat, we make to the people weak defenses in the: East, that French troops 
to believe in ‘om they spring from to pay the war debts of all Europe. “Merely | 
ethos of the officer caste, That ethos, so long = because we have been granted a seat on the 
as it ‘remained within the caste, was not "unsavory mandate commission of the League 


cially harmful, but we have seen the result when - should not lead us to befool ourselves; merely — 4 


_ it was taken over by a whole people. Society = __ because we are ‘consulted’ as to the sums ex- 


aa) before the war (and not only before the war) |  torted from us we need not blink facts—we are q ; 
4 was modelled along army lines; the populace still bound hand and foot, ten years after the a 
loved militarism as children love a circus; other e signing | of the treaty of ‘peace.’ ’ Until we get 7 y 
3 nations necessarily misunderstood our gorgeous justice instead of good wishes, we e must unalter- 
ee our sham battles, our delight in flutter- ably oppose all forms of pacifism which regard 
ing pennants and gay uniforms. They did not the ultimate i of lasting peace as attainable 
know that when a six-foot Pomeranian grenadier 


in all the ome glory of his brassy accoutre- wie “In the Seas of these hard realities, the course 
nt 


* 
| 
| 
> 
swell as cement them together; not all States what 
| 
| i 


We ‘can selv 
hewers wood ‘and drawers’ of water for the minds of our. igs let u us 


other nations, nor can we allow ourselves to educate them to be good Europeans, let us. 
combine with the Soviets against the rest of treasure the ideal of lasting peace as the noblest — 
"Europe, as some of our Marxian ‘pacifists’ and p goal of political aspiration—but let us also op- 


some groups on the extreme Right—paradox of | bss 


pose the extreme pacifism which would make us” 


paradoxes—desire. But in simple justice, we the prey of every political in neigh- 


should not be asked to disarm further when the boring countries. 


other nations of Europe all have armies from | “We must, in this day in which we live, learn 


m two to twenty times as large as our insignificant — 
little -Reichswehr, and when some these 
armies the insufferable impudence 


be ‘instrumental militarists; we must—this 
audience must—build an army large enough to 


“Tn eight or ten years, the policy of scm 


the boundaries of may some day at 


Thoiry will bear fruit—if our former foes 
do not blight it by driving our extrem- 


= thinking this will mean lasting peace for 
whole world! Legal or institutional pacifism 
developed in the League and the Hague 


then be secure, but we must not delude ourselv es 


--Tribunal i is a highly significant development, but — 


_ still no nation has relinquished its unconditioned 
—- and no decrees can really be en- 
forced, as the perfervid "protestations of the 
merely ‘moral’ nature of recent pacts amply 
show! The international bureaus and economic 


conferences of Geneva can do a great deal to 


bind nations closer together, scientific bodies 
; under the aegis of the League can do much to 

war at its source—but we dare not depend 
utterly on the good will of other nations! Fo 


example, the deliberations on reparations raise 


t - only the question ‘What can we squeeze out of 
this helpless mass?’ and never ‘What is right in 
_ View of the secent revelations as to the origins 


- 


‘maneuver’ in our Rhineland ten years after 


— 


maintain our national independence in the full a 4 
sense of that phrase. It must also be an army cp “4 
realistic enough to regard itself only as a means - 
to this end and to cast off the folly of war for 
war's sake, idealistic enough to see as the final 


‘clatter of seats, 


ing out. Officers in clumps: staccato « com- 
ment, buzzing exposition. Here comes the 
_ minister of the Reichswehr, deep i in conver- 
sation with Scheler. They go down the stair- 
way, pass Moltke, Bismarck, vanish. The 
old gentleman with the scar strains his neck 
after them with a satisfied air. “Well, my 
om: 
young diplomat- to-be, when was your age 
we heard different doctrine; yes, yes, differ- 
Thoughtful exit via the red 


Different doctrine! Here, at the head of the 
stairway, this great bust of Bismarck. And 
back there Moltke. The Iron. C hancellor and 4 


his field ‘marshal facing each other . . 
smiling doctrine? 
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Unive 
Presi 
Dean. 
Th 
point GATE To THP Amex w prove 
American Sociological Society to the Founda ‘The Institute 
L1¢ continued its normal activities in the fields of ; 
President George Lundberg will act as Stand- auxiliary publication and general microfilm sery- 
a ing Alternate Delegate to the American Council ice, as well as the Oriental Science 
Learned Societies until as Harold Service. The maintenance of these activities for 
_ Phelps shall be able to serve. + ae aaah, a considerable period of time in the future has 
Stuart A. Queen has been appointed repre- been assured by a grant from the Camegie 
sentative of the Society at the meeting of the ‘Corporation, 

= Association, at St. Louis. organization available to agencies concerned with 
J. P. Lichtenberger has been appointed to rep- scientific and documentation problems of the 
-_ resent the Society at the Forty-seventh Annual — war and the post-war period. A conference was 

Meeting of the American “Academy of Political held during 1942 on the problems - of “obtaining 


Social Science, at the Franklin distributing foreign journals under war con- 


ditions. The Oriental Science Literature Service 
furnishes abstracts and translations of Japanese 


‘scientific literature otherwise inaccessible. Dis- 

FOR 1943 Cussions are in process as to the possibilities 

4 

| 


the initiation of a co- -ordinated | trans station, 


Sections service for Russian scientific pa papers. 
: (EA A. Schuler, Universi of _ The importance of the Institute is not meas- 

Louisiana ured by the quantitativ scope of i its activities, 
Calvin F. Schmid of since it serves essentially as a pioneering and 


and Ecology: Vance | Univ er- liaison between activities, needs and | re- 


Social Research: Ray mond of Respectfully s sub 


Measurement in Sociology: Harry Alpert, Office RE INGO 7 
of War Information EPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE AT EETING OF 


) 
Social” Theory: O. Hertzler, Univ versity of OF EpucATION, 


Thorsten Sellin, University After listening to the presentations by 


Pennsylvania a Alonzo Meyers of New York University and 


Sociometry : Charles P. Loomis, U. S. -Depart- & President Ernest O. Melby of the University of 
ment of Agriculture. Montana, was satisfied ‘that the new venture» 
had a legitimate function to perform. Briefly this 
~ General Meetings 4 function consists in serving as a pressure group, | 
whereas our other academic organizations in gen- | 
1. The Structure and Pecliieens o Post- Wa ar So eral neither seek to operate in this manner “nor 


have the necessary facilities to be effective there- 
Organization for WwW ar and P adopted. Officers were 


Sociology of South President, ‘HB. W ells, President of Indiana 


* 


| 
a 
itty 
ye: 
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University; Viee- President, Walter Morgan, armed services. This was 

President Emeritus of Western Ilinois State 

Teachers rs College; -Secretary- -Treasurer , Alonzo 

F. Myers, Professor of Education at New York 
University; Executive Committee, Eugene Briggs, there should be established after the 
—_ of Paige | Univ ersity; W. M. . Mallon, an International Education Office simil 

International Labor Office which wi 


STUART A. Qu 


‘Executive Committee of the new 
m ent the desirability of establishing a commi “ar 
tee for the improvement of college teaching. ha ‘Editor of the hes commis 
2. It was agreed to cooperate with the N. E.A. — sioned in the Army Morale Division and has gone 


in the... statement.on colleges and the war. Third Conference for Teachers of the 
d 4 Social Sciences in High Schools and Junior Colleges | 


Thi 5 wnges upon the President of th t 
j g po 4 cat 0 vd Unit " Fs w ill be held at the University of Chicago, July 21, 


States Congress and ar 


_ and that scholarships be made available through aa Recently we received word of the death on Feb- tee 
Federal funds to enable and to encourage € eligi- ruary 6 of Francis M. Vreeland, 606 E. Anderson vee 
ble youth to enter or remain in college. 2 Pen 5 Street, Greencastle, Indiana. He was Profesor of = 
3. It was voted that similar action should Sociology at DePauw 
“be undertaken with a view to enabling those : 
withdrawn from college to participate in _ the Ashley Weeks has been granted leave 
war effort later to return to complete their sence by the State College of Washington to join the 
college work. Also that provision be made a5 Research Branch. of the Special Services Division of 
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RE N TITE M s 


cu R 


Society? Perhaps” such reviews should be ig- 
nored, but the record should show that not all 


4 


‘pumber of members of the Society have 


sending in subscriptions for men in the 
armed forces. The Managing Editor commends ' 


"Mr. “Bell implies the book’ postulates 
= practice to ances and friends of graduate are unclear or nonexistent and that there is no 
mathematics in it except for the chapter on 


forces and who like to ‘continue receiving with which he Gods oo feat. If 


ts understood his assignment to be merely an 
Pete: a upon return. srucen's evaluation of the mathematics of the work, as he 


who have been called into the armed forces are 
eligible to continue their memberships at student says, Reve bie review 


aoe ~ _ his first paragraph; instead, he goes on to stress 
the difference between mathematics and stenog- 


OPINION 
matics in natural science which Dodd ont every- 


‘This section fa for the of significant one else knows as well as Bell; he ends by 


comment and opinion. ‘The inclusion of opinions _ implying that Dodd is ‘a mathematical illiterate 
: regarding book reviews or articles published in 


the Review does ‘not imply the right of an and sociology—which obviously are antithetic 
aggrieved author to publish a reply herein. The © 


‘disciplines for Bell. However, if we take Bell's” 
policy of the Review is liberal and democratic, definition of mathematics as_ “an algoristic. 
fe this implies thet first we all it must — its system of symbols,” it is difficult to see how he 


ors. can dismiss the book with few well- known 


Bell-ringing wisecracks. Some reputable mathe- 
particular review, are “other maticians, including at least one of Bell’s 


reviews also, Honest ‘and fearless book review- Tech colleagues, find Dodd’s work to be more 
ing is not encouraged if the reviewers are faced than a “feeble mathematical pun.” i 


_ with the risk of continued argument to which — Bi Many theorems capable of cuabieed | testing 


= must give attention after their work is cap be deduced by mathematical manipulation | 
done. At the same time, the organ of the Ameri- — of S-notation. If only one such theorem aids in | 


Sectalegical Society should, it ams, exposing new relationships between social pheno- 


raphy and to discuss the function of mathe- 


mena or in clarifying known relationships, 


9 without some channel of public expression Dodd's work will have advanced empirical — 
The Editor takes full responsibility for “the science; but if no empirical counterparts for 


choice of what to include in this | section, bas such theorems « can be found, the mere fact that 
_ this choice upon the interests of the readers and such theorems can be deduced from S-theory 
the ‘general morale of Society rather than 


ae proves the generative or algoristic power of the 


° system which thereby becomes mathematical by — 
authors. The Ravin Dep Bell’s own definition. The system might be 
“ment te for natural science but it would not be 
— To THE or. THE American Socielogicat ‘useless” for mathematics as conceived by Hil- 
bert and presumably by Bell. 
a y y succeeds in organizing all quanti- 
a May I ‘comment briefly on the recent reviews’ - tative (and qualitative, ‘as a special case) de- 7 


_ ciology, March 10943, for a more detailed and tech- 


nical criticism of a review of Dodd’s book by Ethel 


and that his essay is worthless both for science i 


tion a 
-certait 
tion. 
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data: 
bad, 


Jehovah, 
or imply their syst of the” data and the pr ) 
perfect; Stuart Dodd does not belong among ae of significant relationships; hence, the 
such Jehovistic gentry. Linné’s system of nota- theory is creative and even calculative in the 
‘tion and classification was not perfect but it _ proper sense of these terms). “It does not seem id 
certainly was a substantial scientific contribu- possible to deduce theorems and corollaries 
about phenomena from this theory alone ” (p._ 
I am forced to conclude that Bell dismisses 18). (Dodd and others have shown elsewh ere 
Dodd almost. with a sneer and feels the Re- that this may be a too modest view of S- -theory ‘e 
search Suggestions a profoundly pre- 7 though it is correct that new relationships are 
tentious to one byt trade” .. be- seldom suggested or revealed by any single 


= cause Bell believes mathematics is the handmaid Rs ‘theory alone.” However, certain theories are 


of the “natural” sciences, that social phenomena a much more productive than others and some are ~ 
are not “natural ‘J and social science therefore — _ More creative than even their authors imagine. g 


BB onever can become “real” science; hence, would- theory may well: prov ea example of 


be social scientists must forever remain with this.) ‘ “History also records instances, not of - 
philosophers, mystics, and reformers—and apathy, but of active opposition, to improved 
to them. symbols. One is the invention of the zero...” 

Parsons is seriously devoted to the develop- (p. 22). (Bell knows this and Parsons should 
ment of natural science sociology and few men note it; both of them should read the Note to 
see more clearly than he the necessity for careful Chapter II, pp. 120-123, more carefully than 
systematic theory; he also is aware that they appear to have done. 
methodological theory is an organic anpont of My net impression from these two “reviews” 

substantive theory. Therefore, after quoting i is that Bell thinks the “Queen of the Sciences” 
— Dodd’s purpose properly—the organization of 7 is insulted by being asked to ‘reign o over the — 

_ sociological concepts into a consistent system— social sciences and Parsons thinks Dodd should © 

it is surprising and disconcerting to find him a not have written a systematic treatise, even a 
using ‘ ‘system” in another sense throughout the methodological one, without first refuting all 
remainder of his review—despite the fact that Max Weber, e¢ al, have written. Since 

Dodd has a special heading (pp. 18-24) on one can refute them in toto, sociological theoriz- 

“The Concept of a System (In This Volume)” becomes an exegetical exercise to show how 

(Italics mine). Thus, Parsons condemns Dodd all great theorists “really” agree, just 
or not writing a book Parsons wishes Dodd had ~ - theologians have been “harmonizing” the Scrip, 
ritten. Both Bell and Parsons are guilty of tures for the past 2,000 years and, for the last 

_ this; neither faces the issue fairly: has Dodd 200 years, showing that there “teally” 1 is a 
what he attempted?; if so, is it worth conflict between “science” and ‘religion.”” This 

doing? Honesty and candor compel Parsons is intellectual husk- -pawing; there is “hot a 

- anyone who will read the book to answer the creative kernel in a carload; it is pseudo- 
first question affirmatively; the second question scientific chaff. Sociological (and all scientific) 
is more important and cannot be answered by theory -Tust rise above this low level or sink — 
Bell, Bain, or Parsons: only time can answer to the still lower level of oblivion. afary e 
this 64-dollar question. of the first criticism of Darwin’ work 
Neither Parsons nor Bell pays proper attention =" 

_ to Dodd’s delimitation of his problem in Chapter to. establish. W hen real criticism “finally came, 

I (esp. pp. 8, 18 ff). He clearly states the work at Darwin himself had anticipated ally came, 

largely methodological, ‘not substantive, Later ‘research Showed almost all his 


theory ; it is descriptive rather than calculative; on the ‘ ‘processes” ’ of evolution were 

it vouches for the reliability of no illustrative the big central idea the 
data; ‘it deals only with recorded data— ~“good, , Copernican ‘ ‘system” had the same history — 

_ bad, or indifferent” (the quality of data is an (orbits are | not circles, etc. ).1 am not suggesting © 
empirical, not a "theoretical, problem); _ it Dodd is a Darwin or a Copernicus: the had 
ae tells how they (data) may be classified, ~ central idea” of his work is not his own creation, 
prepares them in standardized and par- viz., that social phenomena are natural phe- 
 Simonious form ready for further nomena and therefore can be studied natural 
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(p18). (This is Bell’s algoristic criterion. Such are statistical and is 


conclusi 
had no 
of the < 
wil 
used by 


ention of a notation and — 
q social data can be related to each other. It may THE INFLUENCE OF 
be possible to write all physical and ‘TURAL NING. OF ON THE 
concepts in S-notation. This is a SORTING OF. ATTITUDE 
STATEMENTS 
revolutionary step toward the conceptual unifica- while th 
a tion of all natural science, His “system” may be © i backgro! 
defective, it may be supplanted by another variation 
_ System based on different postulates, but it is a is ee = BE quately 
“big central idea” and no future scholar can 7; ed the me ences in 
work in this field without great indebtedness to of attitudes by the method of nificant 
Dodd. equal-appearing intervals, Stuart A. Rice raised test of 
Any man who devotes twenty years to the the fundamental question of the constancy of the parison 
a production | ofa work like Dimensions deserves scale- -values assigned to the items in attitude groups — 
A more than a ‘ “feeble mathematical sneer” and tests constructed by the Thurstone method. He cultural 
condemnation for not having paid tribute to said: 
Max W eber, et al. is not unaware er the may be contended that not only test this 
ogi -‘equal- -seeming interval’ but the order of propo- “Attitude 
my opinion, if he errs respect, itis sitions itself may differ I, D. 
setting. 
the met 
used in 
Robert 
scale-val 
affected 
the wor 
the atti 
appearec 
to master S-theory. Was  encies become impossible, although comparative to make 
| his final chapter, Dodd makes this might still be determined tural sit 


social scientists can use; if ~ can or unfavorably disposed in the North, 


7 nr 5 — do, future historians of social theory will have Vice versa. ... If each group requires a measur- 
to write about Dodd’s work, whether they like ing sc scale built up for that group alone, ‘direct 


fee or not, and future social theorists will have comparisons between groups as to average tend- 


ificant remark: “This appraisal is, of course, this is the case] we must i caliiet ‘to. pit wa 
tentative, both because it is made by the author ae ‘recognize that a scale devised with the aid of sumptior 
who is not an impartial judge of his own crea- judges in Boston, for example, when applied in inconsta 
tion and because it is made too “early. _ For a _ Athaata, would interpret attitudes ‘solely i in terms two wid 


mature appraisal of its contribution, its use or — of, or relative to, a Bostonian culture pattern.” r study re 
non-use by sociologists, in whole or in parts, In his commentary 0 on Rice’s chapter, Proce 
agi scale, as 


.- era long period of time is required.” This, I 4 fessor Thurstone agreed that this was a funda- 
2 submit, is the statement of a modest, scientific- mental problem in the scaling of attitudes but JM 100 stuc 

: or: minded man. . It is a sentence Charles Darwin» ‘yj predicted. that émpirical tests of the question sity of / 
migh have written. can afford to wait. w reve only insignificant differences in the Sorters» 

2 Copernicus had to wait; Galileo and Newton — scale- values pie in the rank order of the items. 28 were 

had to wait; so did many a creative man in all a Since the time of this discussion, several in- directior 

. the ‘fields of art and science. What critics say -vestigators have attacked the problem by testing were git 

: oy pro and con, be they banal, bellicose, or par- whether the attitudes of the judges had a ‘Sige On th 
aha i sonic, about a technically competent exposition nificant effect on the scale-values of the items of Alab: 
a “big. central idea” will be little noted nor sorted.? In each these investigations the values 


long remembered. Time is the final inexorable stateme! 


judge and it will render its decision in this case Rice 1035, 6 


it has in many similar ‘ones. that in s. A. Rice (ed.), Statistics in Social Studies, Influence 
decision there is no appeal. So those of us who Philadelphia : Univ ersity of Items,” . 


D. Hinckley, ‘Influence te See? Oxfo 


Jour. Soc. Psychol., 1932, 206. L. W. Fergu- 
son, “The Influence of Individual Attitudes on 
Miami niversity struction of an Attitude Scale, ” Jour. Soc. Psychol., 
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conclusion ¥ was that attitudes of sorters = be ‘referred to as “Alabama scale-values,” were 


had no appreciable influence upon their sorting — then compared with the scale-values obtained by 
of the attitude statements. MacCrone, using 200 European students 
m It will be noted, however, that all the judges a South Africa, in four ways: 
used by these investigators were American. And aa 1A product-moment coefficient of correla- 
while they may have varied somewhat in cultural “tion between the two set: sets of scale- values was 
background, it is doubtful whether their cultural computed. 
variation was great enough to test very ade- _ 2. The two sets of scale-values were com- Wy 
quately F Rice’s hypothesis: that marked ‘differ- item by item to see which ‘items, if any, 
ences in cultural background may “produce sig- differed "significantly in scale-values. 


iof [Me nificant differences in sorting. A really crucial § 3. A coefficient of rank-order correlation be- 
ised test of th this hypothesis would require a com- tween the two sets of items computed.® 
the parison — of the scale- values ; obtained when ae 4. As a final check on the differences in 
ude groups of judges from very greatly — scale-values, the 100 sorters were asked to take — 
He cultural backgrounds are "iia the test, checking the items with which they — 


almost ideal instrument with which agreed and marking with an X the items with Ne. 
test this hypothesis is afforded by the test of which they disagreed. Their papers were scored, 
Attitudes toward | the Native developed by using the Alabama scale-values, and then were 
I. D. MacCrone in a South African cultural scored again, using the “MacCrone scale-values. 
setting. This test, which constructed by A product-moment coefficient of correlation be- 
the method of equal- -appearing- intervals, was _ _ tween the two sets of scores was then computed. _ 
used in an adapted form in ‘this country by The means of the two sets of scores were com-— - 
Robert K. Merton. Merton assumed that the pared to see if they differed significantly for the ; 
scale-values of the test items would be un- Pe total group, for the sub-group of students whose ~ 
affected by the cultural difference, even though residence is in the South, or for the sub- group 
the word Negro was substituted for native in whose residence is in the North. ae > inde 
the attitude statements wherever this — — _ Findings. The results of the comparisons re- 
® appeared, and other statements were neal ‘7 ferred to above are given here in the same order: PE 

to make them applicable to the American cul- The ‘product- moment coefficient of correla- 
tion the two sets of ‘scale: values was 
to It was to test the validity of Merton’s as- 7 aaties 
of sumption and thus to test the hypothesis of the — of 3.0 or more was found 7 
in inconstancy of scale-values when judges from r= amen four items. (Numbers 4, 6, 19, and 29 


two widely-differing cultures are used that the as numbered | by MacCrone and by Merton.) 
study reported here was carried out. — oaks ‘Three other items showed a critical ratio be- — 


Procedure. The 30 items of the MacCrone tween o and 2.3. (Numbers s, 17, and 18. 
scale, as adapted by Merton, were submitted to Ww ithout further evidence, there would be little = 
100 students in sociology classes at the 2 Univer- value in - speculating as to the reasons for these " 
sity of Alabama for sorting. Seventy-two of the differences, but it is interesting to note that item — Bae oa 
sorters were residents of Southern states, and 6 was also found by MacCrone to differ sig- are 


= 28 were residents of Northern states. The same x nificantly in scale- value between two groups o 


directions for sorting that MacCrone used? his 
were given the sorters. coefficient of rank- order correlation 

g _On the basis of the sortings by the University py between the MacCrone scale-values and the Ala- _ 
Alabama students, new scale-values and Q- -bama scale-values was 0.99. 


statements. These new scale-values, which will * Thurstone’s analogy of distances between rail- 
“road stations measured in miles and measured in « 


1935, 6, 115-117. R. Pintner and G. Forlano, “The kilometers. suggests that while there might be 
fa 7 Influence of Attitude upon Scaling of Attitude numerical differences in the scale-values, the rank 

& Items,” Jour. Soc. Psychol., 1937, 8, 39-45. ys _ order of the items should be the same. This study __ 

"ID. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South Afri- _ does not test Thurstone’s prediction, since his ref- 

ca, Oxford: The University Press, 1937. ve erence was to differences between sortings by ex- 
Merton, “Fact and Factitiousness ‘in perts and by uneducated persons. (See Statistics in 
Ethnic Opinionnaires,” Sociol. Review, 1940, Social Studies, pp. 196.) ‘But the principle 

MacCrone, op. ait, PP. 1577 *MacCrone, op. cit., 166. 
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= Roster of Scientific and Specializes 
sain between the test scores based on the Personnel. Disruption of normal college and univer. 
-, Alabama scale-values and the test scores "based sity programs and a desire to participate more im. 
on the “MacCrone scale-values for the total mediately in the war are likely to lead numero 
2 4 group (N= 100) was 0. 988. The critical ra “7g 4 sociologists to seek new positions in the near future 


ou, _ The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
q _ fer the difference between means (of Alabama — Personnel, which is charged with promoting the op. 


a scoring and MacCrone scoring) for the total _timum utilization of the skills of the Nation’s pro. 
4 uO - group was 0.195; for the Southern group 0.085; _ fessional men and women, is anxious to hear from 


= 


hy tive to 
econom 


ser 


<a field of attitude-testing would seem to be justi- LG two and a half years of existence it has certified the _ ments f 


and for the Northern group 0.55. All of these — any who are now or will soon sees available for = 
a hs ‘ea Conclusions. There seems no doubt that these == s Bureau of Placement, the Roster serve: | Sand hot 
2] J nae ss do not sustain the hypothesis advanced as a clearing house for requests for professional per- position 
sonnel (except physicians, dentists and veterinarians) 
i (though not necessarily advocated) by Stuart om the Civil Se “Pos 
Rice. “Since the findings are in agreement the United to the 
3 8 States Employment Service. It also receives requests 
a7 ait the findings of Hinckley, Ferguson, and directly from the armed forces for persons qualified pemcors 
Pintner and Forlano in regard the effect of commissioning as specialists, and from educa- 
attitudes of judges on sorting, workers | in the tional institutions for teachers. During the Roster’ “connect 
i sy fied in regarding the hypothesis of inconstancy — = of some 140,000 persons in response to such tenn 
& It is estimated that 25,000 of those certified 
ale-values as eliminated. and af 


“Rec 


NEWS AND “ANNOUNCEMENTS function is to find persons to fill essential wartime lowered. 


The Pacific Sociological Society elected the rather than to find jobs for job-seekers. Bu universit 
_ ‘¢ the present highly dynamic condition of the pro- 

3 following officers by mail ballot. No regular annual — - statistics 
fessional labor market makes it imperative that the 
meeting was held last year: President, Glen A. Carl- ten rsons who are for 

2 son, University of the Redlands; V ice Presidents, seeking or av ‘ailable "ments f 

Northern Division, Norman S. Hayner, University 60 professional listed by the greater. 
of Washington, Central Division, Dorothy Swaine Recher, and witha cack the specific examina 

Thomas, University of California, Southern Divi- , 

7 and qualifications of individual registrants are fur- 

sion, Melvin J. Vincent, ‘University of Southern © "ther minutely subdivided. A punch-card file facili _ The 

California; Secretary-treasurer, Calvin F. Schmid, Depart 
* ; tates the rapid selection of persons with highly specific 

University of Washington; Members of the Ad- qualification, for Pro 

visory Council, William Kirk, Pomona College, Phe | ated a 

. Jameson, University of Oregon. 3 «books 

pear professions previously excepted) include 1,500 sociol- starved 

The Ohio ‘Valley ‘Sociological ogists—a number which incidentally exceeds the | ‘for the 


vote of its members, has decided to cancel its spring combined membership of the American Sociological 

d the Rural Sociological Society. (The | 
meeting, and to have its present officers continue Society and the Rural Sociolog The 
in office until an election can be held at a legal former society has about 1,000 members, the latter Hamps 
i meeting. The President = G. W. Sarvis of valk 400; about 100 belong to both bodies, making a net Mm 26-page 


WeA 
and 300 women. Of both sexes combined, more than 
Ag 


a third hold doctoral degrees and three fourths have @ 


“ 
any 
“any en 


The Eastern Sociological Society is meeting on 


April ro and 11 at the Hotel Martinique, New master’s or higher degrees. = 
York City. Mirra Komarovsky is in charge of the at hen the wartime training programs of the. Army, 7 ‘(the Co 
"general session for papers selected by committee; the “Navy, and War Manpower Commission have de- 
general theme of the session is “Social P roblems — veloped to such a point that college and university _ T 8 
of the War.” Other sessions deal with ‘ “The War _ officials can determine how many teachers they need aj Wo - 
and the Status of the Negro,” and “The War and or can employ, it may prove des ‘irable for the Roster > a , 
Our Profession” (panel discussion chaired by ask the institutions for lists of personnel available | 
ert Merton). The annual dinner is featured by a Bes transfer either to teaching positions elsewhere or Studies. 

program arranged by President George Lundberg. to non-academic positions. In the meantime, h 
The Executive Committee is of the opinion “that — ever, any individual professionally qualified in social hier al 
in view of the cancellation of the meetings of the oF physical science who is seeking placement should | 7 State Cc 
national society it is even more important for the write to the National Roster of Scientific and Spr 7 dies , 

groups to hold meetings this year.” [The Personnel, 1008 U Street, N.W., W rashington, 

4 Society, however, avoids all guilt of pleasure ‘=D. oF Registration is open to anyone, citizen or alien, q * 
traveling in foregoing its common practice of meet- 


ing next to the b board walk of Asbury Park.—Ed. 
ple 


am 

1 
{ 
rt 
| 
ig 


_ Occupied Countries, Latin America, Our Enemies, ms 
Techniques of W ar, Service in War, Peace and National Council of in 


‘The U. Civil ‘Service | wrote 
i the Secretary of the American Sociological Society 


on January 31: College; Third Vi ice- “President, Denna F. Fleming, 
Commission is again addressing 


in Secretary- Treasurer, Ha vey Walker, State 

_ “The greatest need is in the fields of transporta- Rents mate peg 
tion, labor, commodities, and industrial studies. 7 The American Missionary Association Divis ision of _ 
Marketing, international trade, money and banking, the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational — a 

‘ Christian _ Churches is pleased to announce that 
_ Dr. Charles S. Johnson has accepted appointment as ae 
_its Director of Race Relations, effective January 1, bs 


‘4 
“ Positions are both: 


to the _war program. They include with Dt. residence in 


Securities, 

connection with the war economic program, require 

ments for procurement of war materials, etc. Posi- 

‘tions: will be located throughout the United The Foundation Said. Cyc 00 
and a few will be filled abroad. Street, New York proposes to present 
“Requirements for the positions have been a medal to the person m making the most valuable 
In general, only § years of college or contribution to any line of cyclic research during 
eindy education or “experience in economics or 1943, and to award honorable mention for out-— 
statistics, or a combination of the two, are neces- standing work along such lines in fields other than : 
sary for the $2,600 grade. The minimum require- — g that of the winner of the medal. It is hoped to i 
ments for the higher grades are proportionately ‘jae people realize how widely the study of cycles 
greater. There are no age limits and no written enters into diverse sciences, such as astronomy, 
examinations will be given.” botany, economics, geography, psychology, zoology 
and so on. It is planned to ask scientific societies to 
The Cultural Relations Division of the U. appoint advisors who by sending in articles and 
Department of State, and the China Foundation references. ‘thereto, w ill help build up a reference — 


for Promoting Education and Culture, have initi- library and card catalog for general use, at the 


_ ated a project to make microfilm copies of scholarly office of the Foundation in New York. Each advisor — 
books and magazines to be cent to intellectually will be asked to indicate his opinion as to 


most valuable contributions of the year to cyclic © 


for the a of its text when wanted. studies in his particular field. The medallist and he 


starved China. The Review has given permission - 


The Subcommittee on Morale of the New from the selections thus made. 
State Council of Defense has issued 
26-page mimeographed bibliography on “This War C. Abbott of the Smithsonian 
We Are Fighting.” 
“any enduring morale is based on conviction that Mitchell ‘a ‘Columbia Harold E. 


= The judges who will award the medal are 


It is based on the thesis that 


grows out of valid knowledge.” Its headings are: -_thony of the Museum of Natural History at Ne 
Democracy and Other Ideologies, The United States ork and Ellsworth Huntington Yale Uni 


(the Country and its Traditions), Our Allies, The 


World Reconstruction. The chairman of the Sub- ih co- operation with Vassar Summer Institute for — 


Committee which prepared the bibliography is Dr. a Family and Child Care Services in W ar Time, the ps 


James D. Squires of the Department of Social Progressive Education Association, the Merrill- Palm- 


- Studies, Colby Junior College, New London, _ New er School (Detroit) and the Institute on Person-— 


Hampshire. [it appears to be an unus sually good ality Development, has launched a new journal, the 
of and can be obtained fr om ‘amily- Community Digest (published at Vassar Col- 
lege, 6 ‘times year, $1). This is designed 

promote democratic home and life,” 


The American Political Science . Association has 


¢ 
| M. Gaus, University of i 
im 
sts 
ur- im = 
| 
he 
ae 
al ife and family-community re ditors. The 


igest aims to ‘interprets scientific 43 operating Groups" in uni- 


several fields for the use of | family- life educators - ez and colleges. Over 100 such groups were 


and students in college and adult education -pro- set up by February 11, 1943. The plans are to 
in the ald of the bevsncall i formulate a series of problems suitable for discus- 
sion, to furnish materials on these problems to the therefo 
Science ood Society begins its seventh year as ‘groups, t to disseminate studies , Suggestions, or individ 
“a quarterly periodical with the publication of the | _ opinions, to hold ad hoc conferences, to promote * An 
a papers delivered at its Institute on Problems of the — _ discussions, to prepare a series of systematic memo- (6) 
aoe War held at Hotel Astor, on November 28. The i randa or monographs concerning the organization me thr 
papers include one on “Women in Industry” by 4 of the post-war world. task o 
Professor Mildred Fairchild, of Bryn Mawr Col- The Co-operating Groups have already been develoy 
lege; on “Problems of Discrimination,” by John — asked to consider the following, as Problem I: widely 
4 Beecher, of the Fair Employment ‘Practice Com- oof “Should the governments of the United Nations promot 
a mittee, War Manpower Commission, Lucille Bu- | now formulate and announce ‘a common strategy of ea 
_chanan, of the Committee on Discrimination of peace’?” Problem II, to be issued in February, will colleges 
> a New York State War Council, and Charles ~ be: “Should there be a ‘long armistice’? Ad- questio’ 
_ Collins, Executive Secretary, Negro Labor V fictory — vantages and disadv antages of a deferred final peace be effec 
Committee. “The Utilization of Scientists” is dis- lement.” should 

cussed by De. Macey Grundfest of the Rockefeller -operating Groups, s sponsors or other fp persons spread 
Institute of Medical _ Research, and by Professor interested in the work of the Committee are in- J out the 
Joseph Needham, of Cambridge University, England. — -vited to comment on the plan. In this initial phase | ails 
Among the other contributors are Professor J. Ray- of its activities the Committee is especially eager ‘The 
~~“ mens ee Director of Economic Division of the 4 to receive suggestions of any kind that may enable | Annual 
Julius Emspak, of the United Electrical, to be of the maximum usefulness. York 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, C.1.O. The Committee has now received sufficient sup- Shor 
_ Earl Browder, General Secretary of the Communist port to enable it to make a modest start. In addi- the Jew 
Party and Professor Paul M. Sweezy, Harvard tion to receiving a smal! grant from the Rockefeller pogrom 
_ University. Science and Society is published from Foundation, it has entered into a plan of collabora- their hi 
30 East 20th Street, New New York. tion n with the World Peace Foundation which will Firn 
materially augment its resources, both financial and rescue 
; nce Service. Watson Davis, Director of the he full devel ¢ of its program will - stricken 

Science Clubs of America, "announced here today personal. The full development of its prog 
a depend upon obtaining further financial assistance. a We 


= 40 teen-age boys and girls have been selected 
in the second nation-wide Science Talent Search to 
in final examinations for this year’s West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships, worth up to $2,400. 
The successful contestants will be brought to Wash- 
ington to atter five- day Science Talent Institute, 
February 2¢— This Science Talent — 
conduct: science Clubs of America, | spon- 


tific achievement in America. Some 15,000 students 
among the nation’s million seniors in gee ae 
4 schools responded and through their school officials by "ey 
received the science aptitude test, the first hurdle In thes conclusions may be 
for the successful contestant in the Science Talent P 


mination 
Search. The science aptitude test was designed to 


- The fundamental beliefs underlying the formation 
of the Committee are as follows: — j 
(1) The problems of the coming post-war settle 
_ ment are perhaps the most difficult and the most 
momentous political problems with which the human 
mind has been confronted. The future of civilization 
will depend ‘upon wise and ‘Prudent | solution of 
by the Westinghouse Electric and The character of | 


5 n the conclusions 


conference assembles, by the oe of the Ameri- 


a (4) In this task American scholars, or those 
was dev ised ‘specially for the Science Talent Search 

by Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, Director, Occupational stumity. They ate 

- Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, and  "Sponsidillty and a unique opportunity. ad 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Director of the Office especially qualified by 

. of Psychological Personnel of the National Research perspective to contribute to = rie ee 

ht a - Council and Professor of Psychology at Compe = and difficult issues involved; and the fo 

Washington U lation and publication of the results of their co- 
d d refl have a significant 

‘The Universities Committee on Post-War In- influence on general opinion and on the action of 

“ternational Problems (Ralph Barton Perry, Chair- the Government. 

man; Leland M. Goodrich, Executiv e Secretary, (5) Many agencies of the Government are en 


ernon Street, Boston, gaged in research on Post-w war — but wi = 
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it is the: ‘duty, of. every y qualified citisen to co- Cahnman has been appointed Lec- 
operate with such agencies so far as his services turer in Sociology at Fisk University, and also. 
may be required, the results of such ‘research are Research Associate to the Julius Rosenwald Fund > 
usually surrounded by official secrecy; and it a in Chicago. He will conduct a course in Geopolitics — : 
therefore important that private organizations and — oe co-operation with Robert W. Park. STE gs 


=. 


ote the American public. University of Georgie. Joseph B. Gittle 
n0- i (6) Although the education of the general | pub- sociate Professor of Sociology, is on leave this year 
ion Me lic through press, radio and meetings is not the and is working as Research Associate with the 


Population Study of the Vi Virginia State Planning 


Massachusetts Institute ¢ 


o task of this Committee, it is believed that the 
een a development of vigorous centers of interest in 


widely distributed academic localities will indirectly 
(7) While groups in recently the up by its City Pla 
colleges and universities for the study of these 
Station with funds granted for the purpose by ~ 
be effectively correlated, and that additional groups Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation. — Associated in 
should be created in other institutions so as to the direction of the Field Station’s research program — 
= spread the mov ement Rand as — throug h- are Professor Frederick J. Adams, head of Tech-— 
out the country. 


questions, it is desirable that their activities should 
nology’s City Planning Division, Philip H. Cornick 


_ The Yiddish Scientific Institute at its 17th City, and Edwin H. Spengler, Associate Professor 
Annual Conference on January 9-10, 1943, in New re of Economics at Brooklyn College and consultant to. 
York City, adopted the following resolutions: aan National Resources Planning Board. Co- -operat- 
_ Shocked by grief for the Nazi persecutions of ing agencies include the City Planning Board of _ 
Jews which in their inhumanity surpass all Boston, Massachusetts, which has made available 
pogroms and sufferings of our people throughout to the research group its excellent file of data on 
their history; eo ae economic, and social conditions in Boston, 
Firm in our faith that the United Nations will is and the American Public Health Association’s Com- 4 
rescue from the bloody hands of the Nazis all the mittee on the Hygiene of Housing, of which Dr. > 
‘stricken countries and peoples; _ er, 5 E. A. Winslow of Yale University is den + 
We pay tribute in deepest reverence and sor cn One of the important problems now _ being i 
f to the innumerable martyrs among our people nd studied by the Field Station is that of the re- = - 
the hosts of sacrifices among other peoples a habilitation of urban residential areas where ‘the 
Hitler's hangmen have slain. existing buildings are in sound structural and sani- 
solemnly and unanimously resolve: tary ¢ condition but where the neighborhood pattern 
‘That we call on all fighting and all suffering | is obsolete. Careful estimates are being prepared if 
"men and women throughout the world in whom the eof both the capital and operating costs of bringing _ 
spark of humanity lives to realize the unparalleled the environmental conditions in such areas up to 
tragedy of the Jews under Hitler, all of whom, a standard in line with modern needs and habits _ —_ 


from infants to the aged, have been enclosed in a _ of. living, particularly in respect to the planning of — 


ns ghetto- -prison and are marked for Slaughter like local street system and the adequacy of parks, 

ri- ‘That we ask all ‘iui of learning, individuals ‘In addition to the municipal costs involved in 

ay and organizations, not to remain coldly ‘indifferent _ such a program, studies are also being made of — 

in- to this horrible and deliberate annihilation of a <2 changes in the fiscal or administrative policies of | 

by whole people, but to awaken the conscience of the the local government which might be necessary 

on world to organize protest against: _ the inhuman © _ desirable if such a program were to be carried out — | 
ta bestialities of the Nazis, to find the means to let. * on a city- wide basis, particularly as they might ett 
se each and every German know what the Germans relate to increases in the percentage of tax- -exempt ; 
mn- fm are doing and warn the German people that for property and in the costs of maintenance and 

ial generations these mass murders will hang over — supervision for a greatly augmented program of 

ure them unless the hands of the murderers are stayed; neighborhood recreation, = 

nd That we ask the governments now waging war oe Various proposals for ap st-war program 7 “? 
he against the Axis as soon and as effectiv ely as possible urban reconstruction have been put forward by = 
to apply hitherto unused methods to stop the public and private agencies and it is probable that 
nt local authorities in co- with ‘Private 


“this reason it that local 
authorities have a clear understanding of the social 
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world of peace and plenty, in which the Jewis 
n- People in all lands will be one in the family of all d 


and economic implications ol proposals Gruenberg, of Child ‘Study Associati 
for the redevelopment of urban areas, as otherwise of America; Mrs. G. L. Elliott, national president 


_ they may find themselves in the position of having of the Young Women’s Christian Association; Dr wes 
to collaborate on a post-war construction program Lovett Dewees of Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Emily H. Mudd, 7 - oad 
regardless of its desirability from the standpoint of director of the Marriage Counsel of and 

q Jong- range planning. purpose of the Field Mrs. Elizabeth H. Ross. 

Station is to analyze various methods of urban 
_ redevelopment which are now receiving considera- A committee Consisting of 

tion with the object of determining their relative Florence Booth, Dr. Fritz Redl, and Dr. Alfred 

+ Michigan College. Paul Honigsheim has are for ‘specialization in group work and case work study of 
‘ prepared a most interesting syllabus" entitled, are to be administered by the Department of tres of 

Outline for the Study of the War and Conflicting bad Sociology in the College of Liberal Arts, with the 

Social Philosophies.” In the preface he says: “The Professors: Lee and Booth as advisers. The curricula pologist 

t aim of this publication being as much as possible are planned to aid: (1) the student who wishes “child de 

a “that of objectivity, it has been tried . . . to repro- an immediate job on graduation; (2) the student and asst 

¥ I duce the meaning of the groups, movements, and | who is trying to decide for what type of social and arts 

; persons in question as much as possible by using work he is best qualified; and (3) the social J The 

wn characteristic terms. At the end worker already working who is not eligible for factors 

‘manual is included a bibliography listing graduate: professional training. All students who optimun 

__ books where aig: some of the original programs, elect a major in. pre- -professional social ‘work must dition, i 

lectures, and proclamations of the main movements — acquire: 40 credits in the field, of which a minimum © organiza’ 


-. and their leaders may be found in English transla- of 12 credits must be in required general sociology — war peri 
tion. . . [From the Ohio Valley Sociologist.] 


courses. The graduate curricula in social work, ‘The 
-_Jeading to the M.S.W. degree, are supervised by consistin, 


_ Ohio Wesleyan University. The course in Mar the Graduate School of Public Affairs and Social tists, wh 
Ww ork, of which Dr. Lent D. Upson is Director. terials te 
and — Although ge each ee, it has oa In the Spring 1043 semester, Dr. Fritz Redl is ested in | 
grown more consis stently than any other course. - offering Shoes new courses: “The Practice of Group one hun 

The “Marriage Manual” by - Stone and Stone is s Leadership,” “Preventive Planning in the Field of Jj Council 
so much that the library has ty in juvenile Delingency,” and a gr graduate seminar in theo: 
_ taining a copy. says G. Sarvis, “Clinical Group Work with Children.” Dr. Redl and cult 

: a ‘is this sociology At any rate, the students seem is co- operating with the Research Department, Boy ae. 
to want it. And how about counseling? Do any of Scouts of America, in a study of “Leadership Train- 
you sociologists really do much of it? Or does any Library 


ing and Troop Observation” that is being carried 
one on your campus? I mean marriage counseling. 

on simultaneously in Iowa City, New York, Spring- 
“Have any of you made any interesting dis- 
- field, Massachusetts, and Detroit. He is also co-— 
 coveries or tried any interesting experiments? For 
operating in the “Detroit Group Project,” an attempt 
the last year I have dispensed with monthly ex- 
to study the application of group settings for diag- 
aminations and have given each week a> dictated 
nostic and clinical purposes in work with children. 


quiz of 15 to 40 questions—over any material 
covered in the course. up to that point. The students by 
are enthusiastic about it, and insist that they learn ship,” 

Psychological Elements in Discipline Problems, 
They aveld ‘pak The Saul, then, American Journal for Orthopsychiatry. 
is made comprehensive and “rigorous.” [From th Dr. H.W Dunh 
Ohio Valli Sociologist.) r. arren Dunham is serving on a univer- 


to preser r 


‘em Socic 
~Martiniqi 


Temple University. Negley K. Teeters, Assistant reorganization of all statistical offerings and per- ‘Cieties, Fe 

fa Professor of Sociology, has collaborated with Harry haps establish an integrated curriculum in sta- ooy at 

4 Elmer Barnes in the preparation of a new textbook tistics. Dr. Dunham» is also offering a new course his det 


entitled, New Horizons in Criminology. Prentice- Hall in the Spring 1043 ‘semester, “Sociological Analysis — 
announced the publication in February. James W. = Abnormal Behavior.” His article on “War and 
3 Woodard has recently accepted nomination to the eS Personal Disorganization” appeared in the November _ 


Primitive 
= makes it ¢ 
for in hi 


— 


of Directors of the Armstrong Association of American Journal of Sociology. Dr. Alfred broad fel 
Philadelphia and to the Advisory Board of the McClung Lee, chairman of the department, is Chair- understan 
; of Legal and Political Sociology. Dr. of the University Committee on Post-War ways, in ¥ 
Stewart Burgess, chairman of the department, has Reconstruction. He has just been elected a Member and 
a . established a series of lecture topics and speakers for te Board, Detroit Council of Social Agencies. arise in " 
course in Marriage and Family Relationships, and Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate is offering tumed 


. new course in the Spring 1943 semester on 


among the lecturers will be Judge Nochem S. Win- 
net, of the local Court ; Mrs. Sidonie M. 
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“URRENT 
social ‘sciences, he was socking an answer to this 
_ problem. During his field work among the Eskimo, 

ye Ersel E. Le ‘Masters, formerly o of Ohio § aid fare when he was investigating color of sea water, he 
_ : the University of Toledo, has been traveling for the a had learned that not only geographic conditions and 
American Red Cross and has just been commissioned _laws of optics helped to “define situations” but that 
: Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Air Force Reserve. <0 the most ‘significant factor in such definition was 
He is temporarily at 515 West ee ee ~ cultural experience and cultural objectives. = 
Springs, hat Thomas called the “definition of a si 
The Council on Intercultural Relations (15 West st tion” ’ Boas called, in its most striking manifestations — —_— 
Street, New York City, Gregory Bateson, Secre-_ “subjectiv ely conditioned relations, . . . attitudes that 
tary) has been organized as a clearing-house for the y arise gradually by giving values and meanings to — Poe — | 

- study of personality and culture in the various coun- activities, as good or bad, right or w rong, beautiful 2 a 
tries of the world. It endeavors to bring together _ or ugly, purposive or causally determined.” Not only — ye : 
the scattered materials already collected by anthro- courses of action but also had to 
pologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, specialists in bet studied as products of cultural life and could not — 
child development, and others, and to study the ideas _ be “rightly” understo d by re refer € to one ‘culture 
and assumptions implicit in the philosophy, religion _ alone. 
and arts of the different countries. =” ee His earliest attack u he problem ‘ was to 
The Council tries to consider the e psychological _ that these cultural definitions and conventions are 
factors which will both hasten victory and provide an not forever being independently arrived at, but that — 
we optimum setting for postwar reconstruction. In ad- a in most cases they spread from tribe to tribe. This 
dition, it hopes to provide useful materials for the insistence on diffusion was made necessary by the — 


_ organizations now engaged in planning for the pos st- prevailing scientific opinion of the time which tended — es 


war - period. to see specific traits either as direct consequences of 
k, ay The Council is a non- -membership o organization, 4 man’s psychic constitution or as coming into — 

consisting of a small nuclear group of social scien- of necessity as as cultures: ‘seached “Rew evolutionary 

.. terials to about five hundred people who are inter- — ‘The later years of his life he dev oted to | detailed | = e 

* ested in these questions. Of these five hundred, research i in linguistics, Northwest Cc ‘ethnology 

D one hundred are collaborating social scientists. The | 40d race. Linguistics he regarded as an especially 

of Council is essentially a clearing-house for data on appropriate tool for penetrating to cultural defini- 

a and theoretical approaches to problems of personality _ tions of situations, and his researches in physical = 


| and culture in the major Occidental and Orienta i anthropology he always set over against the modem = 
cultures. cultural “definition” of racial groups and the catas- 


Mr. Bateson, who is also associated with the Film trophic social consequences which that cultural def- Br le 

Library of the Museum of Modern Art, is scl heduled _ inition is responsible for. 

to present “A Showing and an Analysis of a Nazi_ nn believed that the social sciences share with — ~ 

ab any other science dealing with the actual world a 

us, and astronomy, for instance, the 


Propaganda Film” at the annual banquet of the East- 
Sociological Society on at the Hotel 
Martinique, New York. 


p. 213 last communications 


” 6 


aa in the form of laws.” “The causal pier sol 
of cultural happenings lie always in the interaction ee. 


: study of societies will solve this __ 
oat ‘the age of 84 ended a long and productive life 
devoted to the comparative study of human so- Franz Boas received many honors in his profes- Ba. oS 
@ cieties. For 37 years he was Professor of Anthropol- ea life. He was for 42 years a member of the | 
# ogy at Columbia University. The voluminousness— 1s National Academy of Sciences. He was President of 

_ of his detailed investigations of esoteric cultures, of the American Association for the Advancement of 
primitive linguistics ‘and of phy sical anthropology y Science, 1931- 1032. It is ‘seldom n that any one man 
makes it difficult to summarize briefly what he stood has been so largely responsible for: the dev elopment 
for in his career. Nevertheless in of a scientific as Boas was for 


= 


arise in social life. Even as a young man Columbia 
turned from studies of physics and optics” to the | 119430 
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War Ba Studies. ‘Smithsonian Institution. No 
ern Civilizations: : A Brief Handbook. "Swanton: ‘The Evolution of Nations. No. 
Hrdlicka: The Peoples ¢ of the Soviet Union 


Yeats-Brown: Pageant of India ...... 


Berliner and Staff: Bibliography of Latin ‘America, 1935- -1938 
The Other Americas through Films and Records. American Council on Education 


Roots National Voting Behavior of ‘Typical States. American Council 0 


Hooton: Man's Poor Relations . 


Hollingwort th: Children Above 180 i0 
Culture Element 


The American Spirit: A Study of ‘the Idea of individual and social perfection—for the . good, 
Civ lization in the United States. By ogo the true, the beautiful—against ignorance, dis- 

ia A. Bearp and Mary R. Bearp. Vol. IV. The ease, the harshness of Physical nature, the | 


f Rise of American Civilization. New York: ue forces of barbarism i in individuals and in ‘society. eo 
he Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii + 696. $5. 00. It assigns to history in the United | States, — 


‘This book, an “essential complement” of the | conceived, unique | features i in origins, , substance, 


first three volumes in the famous series, is an and "development. Inherent in the idea is the 


tended to be a historical synthesis of the — social principle” (p. 67 el oA 

“world-view” expressed in public statements of | We take these heuristic hypotheses ‘of the 

American thinkers from the early years of the authors for granted, "Suggesting only ; a certain — 

Republic to the present day. The —— of the meaning in which the word | 
working underlie synthetic “civilization” is used by them and by the think- 


effort: “ers whom quote. “Idea” is a rather vague 


“Every p person rat ies a conception of him- "tert, The idea of civilization might be identified 


self and the universe in which he lives. ey: with a descriptive concept, a result of inductive ig . 
This is his idea of his world—his _world- “view Sociological abstraction. In this work, however 
(p. 1). In essence snd scope, a world-view is an ie it is used in the sense of a comprehensive ideal, 
interpretation of all life, of all human history. © a synthesis of standards by which the past and 


in the convictions of powerful personalities and abstractly “civilization” from “culture” by r 


f classes and tenaciously held by a large po portion - fering to the etymology of the two words, hey 


of the people in general, exert a tremendous | cannot maintain this distinction. | The idea of i 
‘influence in history, on the fortunes of indi- ‘civilization” as evaluative and normative 
viduals, on society, on the world” (p. 4). ideal formulated | in American thought covers 
world-view which expresses _ best all culture, material and spiritual, viewed in 
American spirit is the idea of civilization. historical perspective. 
“This idea of civilization, i in a ite ‘There is no doubt of the i importance ae 
= embraces a conception of history _ ‘originality of the task undertaken by Mr. and 
‘4 Beard; ana it would hardly possible 


...In form, a world-view is an organization of of the present are interpreted and evaluated, and 7 
knowledge, ideas, experiences, and desires (pp. p. of norms by which the future is to be guide ER : 
1-2)... . Great world-views, when imbedded = the authors try at first to. ae ys 
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and Batter: The Mad Forties . Writing. Vols. Land — 
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find equipped with the his 


torical knowledge necessary for such a task. % of the 
- But having unquestioningly accepted the are of capitalists: lay propagandists, and the aca i author 


of the original hypotheses, the definition of the demic élite,” detached from the life of the J ponds 
‘problem Ge data people and in their growing specialization “tear- other 

resen on- ing apart . ... the intellectual, ethical, 
ag unity inherent in the idea of civilization” (pp. HB Gyiliza 
pos faced with a “familiar alternative of a 336-337). The idea that the nations of the world and th 


theoretically objective and an evaluative interdependent and should be organized into We 
enough 


proach to historical data. This alternative re- or world community, with some kind of salen 
= the same whether the data themselves political structure, is briefly’ discussed and Te- | 
are events: or human valuations and ideologies. jected Chapter IX which i is dev oted to toap 
The authors reject the principle of objectivity “Foreign Criticisms.” This title is odd, for the to whic 
‘in history, except when used to judge factual — exponents of the idea of the world community [tion lie 


The v ery idea of historical objec- whose opinions | are quoted are Americans, some ness cz 


tivity is branded as imported from Germany by manifesting an enthusiastic conviction of Ameri- # making 
imitators of Ranke (p. 354). Incidentally, the can superiority, and no evidence of these ideas [J sufficie 

evaluative approach be ‘viewed | as a having borrowed from abroad i is ‘Tf gene 


it has been much oftener in American imperialistic manifested sists it 
German historiography. But it seems to the of the War, are con- civiliza 

reader as whee ubordination theoretic knowle self-suf 


a considered ne the authors a distinctiv e charac- es tendencies and the later idea of Sees: Bim y ( 
teristic of American thought (see e.g., pp. 657- world leadership by peaceful m met ethods—perhaps cultura 
670). In any case, in tracing the history of — becaus se the prerequisite of such leadership is JM inner o 
_ American thought, they leave out of considera- the military defeat of nations which have ini- large s¢ 
tion the highly: ‘significant phenomenon that in tiated and, unless pacified, will again: ‘initiate BD society. 
every American institution where knowledge world wars. sthinker 
_ pursued, from State universities to private in- — Asa result of this kind of evaluative selection, - achieve 
dustrial laboratories and endowed institutes for a curious discrepancy is found between the “struggle 
social research, objective scientific investigation va! heuristic principles quoted above and the re- Ts su 
of all fields of reality, including the very field statement of the task of the book in the P reface, cally ce 
human values, has grown during the last after the work was finished. A “world- -view” is authors 
‘fifty years : at such a rate that at this time ¢ expected to answer the following « question among growing 
a is leading the world in every al others: “What are the responsibilities of the Bere. 
_ of theoretic science. U Underlying tl this pec is, E society in which I live to the world of societies [i tinctive 
growi in which this society has its function and its scribed 

- usefulness of knowledge for the achievement of Xe Bere> ?” (p. 2). If the idea of civilization is. that it 
Id-view supposed to show how 3 all the the ide 

questions -conce ning individual and his every d 

most saslied poesia considerations; secondly, world are “interrelated i in ‘the whole drama or ‘This id 
-Tecognition that theoretic knowledge epic” human history” id). Whereas the individt 
one of the ‘great human values. Preface says: “This v volume represents a an effort dividual 
ea, to grasp the intellectual and moral qualities that - professi 

the “evaluative approach They use Americans have deemed | necessary to civilization which 
their idea civilization as frame of in the United States” (p. vy). Since it is obvious 
~ reference and a standard of interpretation and from the content of the book that the idea of | : . opportu 
evaluation, trying to synthetize the partial, civilization as expressed by American thinkers : creative 


div ergent, often contlicing, ideotogica state- been not only a a ¢ ‘of civilization in the individ 

States but a real world-view, embracing ing civi 

9 creasingly obvious as they approach the a “all life, all human history,” such a limitation of m by soci 
the scope of the ‘book in the Preface can only organiza 


of “individualism, that in the opinion of the authors Ameri- freely ¢ 
Pay economic individualism, is interpreted ‘can thinkers should not have conc can be 


j 
| 
1 
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the cost flicts: between | 


ca are willing to some ‘of groups, but by ‘progressive 
the bonds which link American civilization with — ‘positive intergroup co- operation instead of co 
ral ‘condemn most of the attempts to link American The Beards have conclusive yo shown that all = 
Dp. civilization with other civilizations in the present — these principles are inherent in the American xa 


is hardly probable that the creative 

may be mistaken: the evidence expansion of American civilization 
enough reconstruct objectively world- spread of American ideals by the initiative of 
4 view of the authors. But it does seem to point the American people, having already trans- 
toa philosophy o of American history according cended the bounds of nation, will ever 
to which the supreme value of American civiliza- — ‘restricted to these bounds. And it is difficult to 
tion lies in its uniqueness, and that this unique-— _ understand why the authors seem to believe 
can be maintained and by that such an expansion will be detrimental 
q making this civilization more and more self- thet uniqueness of American civilization and that 
sufficient and separated from yar civilizations. . growing interaction with other civilizations will 
If generalized as a world-view, interfere with the _ Progressive realization of 
would mean that the progress a mankind con- _ American ideals within the nation. Unity does 
in developing a multiplicity of national not imply uniformity. A nation whose entire 
= civilizations, each of them not only unique but _ history has manifested a growing power to 
self-sufficient and politically isolated. absorb foreign human elements into its social 
a ya Such a philosophy would express the spirit t of st ructure and to utilize foreign values and pat- — 


old civilizations in periods of striving for for the creative development of 


cultural and social exclusiveness- stable original culture cannot pos ssibly be disorganized | 
= order. It would be one more rev ival, on a or " stopped i in its progress oF any ‘ 
large scale, of Plato’s dream of a perfect, closed fluences.” 


"society, “with ‘difference that a modern 


“thinker knows that perfection cannot be U 

achiev ed, only approached, by an 1 infinite 

_ struggle with imperfections. Intellectual Ameria Ideas on the March. By 


Is such a view of American civilization logi- : — Os SCAR CARGILL. New York: The imal 


4 consistent with the basic conception of the Company, 1941. Pp. 777. $5. 
authors: that civilization is essentially dynamic, ‘This turbulent, 


a "growing and ‘expanding i in historical time by the cursive and always ‘stimulating book is offered 

creative powers of man? The most striking, initial study in ideodynamics. “Ideo- 

3 d tinctive trait of American” civilization, | as “4 dynamics”—the word is Cargill’s own—is con- 
scribed by the authors in their total work, ceived the “descziptive study of 4 


that it is realizing to an unprecedented ratte and of the results of the pe ene 
the ideal of unlimited creative exert.” This volume, the first of two 
every domain of material and spiritual culture. with “intellectual America ” is confined to the | 
This ideal implies individualism, since it is the descriptive level of ideodynamics. It is not alto- = 
individual who is the creative agent—but an in- se gether clear how this new science differs from = 
ividualism extended to all, not merely to a traditional histories of ideas which trace the in- - 
ofessional or ethnic élite, an individualism in tellectual antecedents of contemporary thought. 
. _ which every human being is a potential con- As practiced by Cargill, it involves a classifica- 
tributor to civilization, to whom freedom and tion of American writers and w ritings i 

opportunity should “granted and whose schools which have been appreciably influenced 
creative capacities should be developed. Since by European ideologies. Ideologies presumably 
individual contributions can enter into a grow- refer to any widely y shared body of ideas, 
ing civilization only if synthesized and utilized — whether these are “demonstrably associated with 
_ by social groups, this ideal requires a group particular social segments of the population or 
"organization based on voluntary following of not. Nor does Cargill systematically explore th 

freely chosen leaders. Finally, since ‘civilization paychological components. of the diffusion of 
s can be destroyed and the most active forces of ideas. Symmetrically and impartially he derives 
destruction ar are forces manifested i in con- naturalism, decadence and primitivism from the 
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ses civilization in the United States, leavin 
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4 ism, r the ‘sociologist. Such 


from the Germans and liberalism, as Artemus Ward and Irving Babbitt, Josh 
the English. These main currents of Billings, Bierce and Ingersoll, the iconoclast 
thought: have canalized American letters. Ex- Brann, the splenetic ‘sermonizer Mencken, the 
amination of liberal and “leftist” ideologies is delicately scatological Cabell and ‘Neo- 
reserved for the second volume. -medievalist Ralph Adams Cram—these and 5S 
It would be reckless to attempt a summary others of their respective kinds are convincingly  6(wes 
this” book, but it can perhaps be briefly assimilated to that school of cynics and de- unrel 
yi characterized. Cargill executes the task he has bunkers who corrupted moral relativism into & fused 
set himself with consummate skill; ; this an cynicism, a prelude to e decades of dis 
incisive, critical account of ‘contemporary jllusionment and debunking, or to the group who ace 
American letters set against the background of took a further compensatory step in the direc. effort 
European ideas. It exudes the enthusiasm of tion of solid authoritarian tradition as a cure-all 
pioneer charting» anew familiar and not-so- ‘for ideological uncertainties and conflicts. In In 
familiar areas. has little truck with this chapter e: especially, there is reason to regret book 
lack of any sustained discussion of the "Penni 
2 - tions between ideas and social structure. ads) nels ¢ 
. phrase, he writes a prose which roars, sweeps, a Occasionally, facts are left high and dry while of a 
bounces along from page, , Scattering Cargill’s opinions sweep triumphantly by. The proce 
becan 
ae profusion of apercus by the way. He is an following unguarded statements, for example, 
_ author in search of an epigram—and he finds it, are set forth within the compass of two pages. ing Hi 
rtually e every paragraph . Though the com- - The Italian Fascist state was “born out of the - the P 
paris on may not prove palatable to Cargill, popularity of Nietzsche in that country”; the in wh 
work accredits him as a latter-day disciplined in Ethiopia, Spain, and Albania ‘ ‘prob- tional 
. Sale Huneker who has found his intellectual bearings. — ably weaned the last Italian away from the ‘Frank 


; a contribution to the analysis of ideologies philosophy of Nationalism.” We 
in their relation to social structure, the book is also told that after the accession of Hitler, the «base 
“employment: of all in the interests of the State | 
oi. rough a half- dozen literatures, _ and the taking of Germany out of the world 
; aca always with a firm step and often, seven hundred economy of debts and their settlement made a 
; _~ pages» of text notwithstanding, with economical | ng far happier nation than had ever existed under 
eo tread. As a case in point, consider this compact — 5 the Republic” and that “the people recovered — 
“3h note on Faulkner’s Soldier’s Pay: “The wanton- their health and optimism” in working for the — 
ness of fate is precisely what Faulkner has tried ~ absolute State. The attack of Russia on Finland - 
> to suggest, but it is an inadvertent rather than i: conceived as an onslaught on “its too prosper: 
a deliberate wantonness—not the planned ys democratic neighbor,” a view which possibly : 
a of Hardy but the undesigned malice of "ascribes too much to the motivating force of 
Conrad [italics i nserted ]. Or consider envy. 
Cargil s_perceptiv ness in defining the intel- Readers of this first volume will 
- ‘Tectual context in which Freud is given his a second, and all the more so if Cargill rounds ~ 
oe “To the appeal of the Primitivism and out his “ideodynamic” account by “attending 


Naturalism [and anarchism] of his philosophy — adequately to the sociological dimensions of his 
Freud added, almost as an annex, the appeal of 


Decadence. No other thinker combines so Rosert K. MERTON struct! 
many of the subversive trends of contemporary Columbia. University interes 


_ thought in his philosophy as does Freud, and Ae . mutua 
may explain his profound ‘influence upon, in By Meyer. New the cc 


diffusion through, the intellectual life of York Crown Press, 1941. freedo 

_This ‘unpretentious essay illustrates the value 


— 


who find escape fom the of the the history of ‘American liberalism—the 
min Franklin 


the man who “settles” social during his Philadelphia career—to examine types 
di iffculties the most sug- of Telations between social ‘structure, social ex- 
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Net Impressions. By A. G. 


informative empirical essay i in the of Haven: Yale University 1942. 
knowledge which at once throws new light on $3. 
old facts and testifies to the value of systematic oe the Preface ‘the author startles the ao 
theory in the analysis of historical materials. — by announcing that “the pieces which make up 
_ Miss Meyer does not write about theory; she this volume” are “opinions and inferences rather _ 
it. This is no collection of ingenious and than demonstrations.” Of all persons who write 
unrelated insights. Interpretation is not con- concerning the science of society, Keller is per- Slane 
fused with speculation nor theoretic expectation. haps” the last one who would be expected to. 


jis with facts. Nor are facts | coerced into” uneasy announce at the outset of his book that “learned 
rho agreement with theory. There is no labored apparatus is renounced, and not without a 


effort to pass over the inconvenient fact in the of relief.” 


al interest of preserving the elegant theory. "The book contains a great m many ideas which 
economical, close-packed fashion, the author has already expressed i in The Science 


ret book the social structure of colonial of and be and in other 


of 
this moulder of public thinking ona of topics. { 
28 both leader and follower. His develop- = The first nine chapters of the total of eighteen _ 
ing liberal ideas are shown to be consistent with — 
the practices and potentialities of the society what conceives to be the 
iny which he lived. The prudent, disciplined, ra- essence ‘of the science of ‘Society. Again the — 
tional, diligent, frugal, and socially mobile author makes a surprising confession, for he 
Franklin was indeed a prototype of the success- admits the harboring of “an. ever- heightened 
ful merchant class coming into its own in 4 respect for the ‘elaboration of the obvious’.” 
a ascent capitalistic society. And associated with § The method of social science is summed wp 


this role was a well-adapted philosophy which as being “both” plain common “sense,” as 
individualism, tolerance, the of attention, as studying what 
utilitarianism, and social optimism (including, “men have and ¢ as relyi ing almost 


emphasis, does Miss Meyer’ s interpretation accompanied by 
; seem questionable, To be sure, emphases in his- discipline link is inesca 


essays are delicate affairs, tay are survive. 
‘treat 
terization of of Franklin as always the eppertunlet, In the of “numbers” the con- 
self-conscious manipulator of men and clusion is reached that limitation of ‘births is 
_ values, with his eye ever on the main chance, an “inevitable mode of adjustment.” A long. 
$ not fully su sustained by the evidence. = chapter | on “W hat Is Happening to’ Religion” 
“a least valuable is the summary of the arrives at the conclusion that religion is losing 
_ interrelated premises which entered into the (1) its power to confer peace of mind, and (2) 
structure of Franklin’s liberalism, Rational self- jts disciplinary function. In an analysis ¢ of sex 
: interest, contractualism with its assumption of a ‘differences the position is taken that woman’s 
“mutual benefit to all parties, universalism of career- -interest lies in the | direction of Marriage 


the contract which knows no special loyalties, 
o. : freedom of speech and of association are shown _ The concluding chapter evaluates outstanding 
| _ to be “meaningful” values in a community in- sociologists. It is to be anticipated that the 


je 
4 which the expanding utilization of resources author would lace Sumner at the head of the 
held forth promise for all. list. A “Gallup. poll among sociologists today, 
Iti is to be hoped that Miss Meyer will however, would not giv e second, third, 
tinue her account with an analysis of liberalism ~ fourth places. to Spencer, Lippert, and Pareto, 
in nineteenth | respectively. Gumplowicz, Letourneau , and 
K. MERTON ccupy the level. Ward is 


bia ottom of the ladder. Well 
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| and psychological factors 
is given high in Tace feeling, He accepts the view that the 


as a would be a problem is essentially social and no not tensions 
‘more — accurate designation for Giddings). that so-called racial groups are in grams, | 
——- the book a virile, positive, and dis- --reality | castes. Race prejudice, however, is not To the 
tinctive is wielded. Many readers will” "purely sociological origin but is to be re- racial r 
with some of these “net garded” as a displacement of _ aggressiveness who mi 
but all will ‘recognize honesty, clarity, rugged resulting from frustration—particularly cil political 
individuality, and an acknowledged indebtedness "hood frustration. Hence he concludes that “race It 
o W illiam Graham Sumner, prejudice is ultimately merely the effect of an mode ot 

iniversity of Southern California remaining chapters consider the “creative sumptio 
Most ‘Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of criticise some current eugenic fallacies, and late as ¢ 
_ Race. By M. F. AsHitEy Montacvu. Fore- he relationship: of racism to war are an e 
word by Aldous Huxley. New York: Columbi y. Despite some dogmatism fg analysis 

Press, 1942. Pp. xi $2.25. and occasional repetitions and inconsistencies League 

ur Play: An Introduction to Race and Group Statement (as in the opening pages where 
"Relations. By Henry Nosie MacCr: he appears to affirm the existence of races “Tn 
CHARLES Goapon Post. Poughkeepsie, the biological sense there do, of course, Unive 
‘Mew Veek: College, 1942. Pp. races’ of mankind”) this book is to be -Tecom- 

Montagu is, as the title literature offering a critique of the race concept. “His 

7 plies, a vigorous attack on the whole concept — It is interestingly written, contains some valu- : _ Histo 
of race—an attack not merely on the unscientific able bibliographical r eferences, and integrates s W. 


and _pseudo-scientific writings of . well with the whole cultural approach in soci- 


Chamberlains, s, the Madison ‘Grants, and con- ology. In fact, despite some confusion among a th 


temporary Nazi racists, but also on those sociologists on this subject, Montagu is not so_ descend 


geneticists and anthropologists who continue to far from us as he appears to believe. — ae attempt 
genetic skulls and elaborate classifications Th hlet by MacCrack d Pos on the | 

pamphiet by MacCracken an ost is: a 
__ about races and subraces ‘het te ee common-sense plea for tolerance in group rela- Old Sou 
fama with the qos causes behind these tions. A few of its statements s do 1 not ‘seem Negroes 
“end-effects.” It follows closely the view of “Particularly relevant to their contexts, but the [The | 
Hogben, Haddon, and Huxley that living man- general outlook and conclusions, if not original, revealin 
kind constitutes a single species, having a single are certainly acceptable to most liberal-minded - of the a 
origin, and that existing physical variations are scholars and tov 
a consequence of inherent genetic variability EVERETT V. Stonequt IST were cle 
and mutation modified by the secondary factors Skidmore College tasks, b 
ecological, natural, sexual, and social selec- portrays 
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tion. conventional anthropological method The Réle of the Races in Our Putere Cian 
of averaging the characters of a given group is Edited by Harry W. Lanter. New York: 
held to present us with a “race omeiette” which "League for Industrial Democracy, “1942 Pp. 


existence outside the statistical f $o.50. 


“pan in which it has been reduced by the heat of pamphlet gives twenty-one se- 
the anthropological imagination” (p. 32). In the ~ lected from those delivered | at the League for 
interests of clear thinking, Montagu, like Hux- Industrial Democracy Conference held on May 
8 and 9, 1942. Among the contributors, Chinese 
shanden the concept ‘a race altogether and t to Negroes, Indians, and d other racial and national 
mE the” term “ethnic group’ istic groups are Tepresented ; the speakers 
fi when referring to parts of the human popula - include among others, professional writers, pub- 
tion. The problem of ethnic would _licists, , agitators, practicing politicians and states- 
then appear as an ecological problem. and anthropological scholars. The papers 
a. * _ After disposing of the anthropological con- printed are brief and, for the most part, express 
ks tay ception of race and examining the nature of the the points of view and unsupported opinions of 


biological facts involved, the author goes on to the speakers. They 1 mak no direct contribution 
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REV EWS | AND ‘NOTES 
ty an understanding of race as a the Social Science. Philadelphia, 1942. 
relation of peoples but, as a release of emotional Pp. 276. $2.00. 
tensions and as material for propaganda i is a of twenty-seven pa- 
grams, they should serve a very useful purpose. pers by as many different authors grouped under ce 
To the scholar who seeks an understanding of — four main headings: The Need for National rm 
‘racial realities, as well as to the administrator Solidarity; The Negro and the War; Minorities we 
who must deal with racial phenomena at the of Alien Origin; and The Treatment of Minorities — 
political level, the pamphlet has some real =: a Democracy. Most of the articles are descrip- 
It documents the level of understanding and the © tive of the; situation of some group as it appears 
mode of thought that is current in this order of to an informed individual. In many cases the ~ 
social reality. This is very important. The as- contributor is a member of the race or minority 


‘eZ sumptions, opinions, prejudices, understandings, that he discusses, and a frankly partisan view- 
3) misunde rstandings, and fixed ideas of the articu- point is quite commonly taken. Little attempt is 
nd _ B® late as of the inarticulate members of the society made at scientific analysis of basic problems. The — 
nd are an essential part of the data in scientific social - value of the papers lies in providing a convenient 
ne lysis and tical ad The 
Pr analysis and in practical administration € summary of some of the things that have been _ 
es League has performed a real service in making happening to the various groups since Pearl Har- _ 
te #@ available this cross-section of popular thinking. bor, including the development of attitudes not _ 
Tie Negro of the Old South: A Bit of Period of W 
History. By Susan B. Eppes. Macon, Georgia: 
W. Burke Publishing 1941. Pp. 

this little book the por herself 
0 des scendant | of the aristocrats of the Old South, sa) Science. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
attempts to give “ ‘an idea of life as it was 1941. Pp. 1 I 176. $1. 50. 

on the plantation of the wealthy planters of the © 


a reading of the title indicates, 
S 
Old Sout” prior to and after the freedom of the this is not a comprehensive treatise on the life of © 


: Negroes. It is dedicated to Lula, her old mammy. = for the period covered. These ase only | a 


| § The book is an interesting human document four chapters. The first is a rather cursory _ 


tevealing the sentimental attitudes of a — cussion of the growth of population. One of the 


cof the aristocracy toward a long-decayed system — oldest and most conservative of the large cities 
and toward that segment of the Negroes who — of the country, Baltimore actually doubled in 
were close to the aristocrats by virtue of their population from 1870-1900. A. detailed analysis 


tasks, but at the same time kept far apart. me of the character of that increase would help us 33 


P ith some earnestness a familiar phe- +4 understand the economic and social problems et 
nomenon of human ambiv alence—love and hate, | 


> — of the time. All we are given is a crude statement — pas 
trust and distrust—and above all the attitude of of age distribution here and there and an indica- 
nostalgic pathos that kept and maintained the tion of the change in the type of foreign 1 and — ie 
between the two races. domestic into the city. The second 


It is useful to the sociologist largely for its chapter deals” with industry. Here | is a careful a ai 


a tevelation of the deep sentiments that sustain the and colorful portrait of the low paid factory 
F . conscious survivors of a period of Southern his- worker, the rise and decline of the Knights of © 
a tory that has been important | in shaping the Labor, and the rather tragic story of the sweat- 
larger social and economic issues of | the “shops and child labor. Until 


I Economic Problem. 


Minority Peoples in a Nation at ‘ane: 


Pp. and DoNALD OUNG. The An- 


tury most of the plants were small. Management 


‘The third ‘chapter | dealing ‘with public 
is of concern to the sociologist. Here 
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the story of a large” city whose excellent vignettes public 
em for three decades was almost completely _ charity. Students of the development of public 


under the control of politicians. It is quite will them. 


a able that this explains why Baltimore was for McDovete 
years so backward in general community advance- ge 
course of study in the schools were dictated by a Some Aspects of the Effect of the Dominant 
political Board of School Commissioners. Dur- = 
; 4 ing the thirty years the elementary school enroll- a 


increased 174 percent but the high school 


Born Parents. By JoserH W.. Tarr. New 


lege, Columbia to 


_ American Culture upon Children of Italian. 


y ork: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col. i 


conflict. Students of human behavior have 1s 


nade a educational attainment and is to be correlated long been aware of the problems which children 
with: the high percentage of unskilled laborers. if immigrants face in their attempts to adjust 
As late as 1900 nearly 20 percent of all young- to two conflicting culture patterns. These 
sters aged 10-14 were breadwinners. At the same problems become particularly difficult to solve 
Maa _ 36 percent of all children 5-14 years of _ when membership in a “specific minority or nae 
_ age were not in school. The turning point did not _ tionality group carries with it the stigma of 
= until» 1898 when a new city charter di- imagined inferiority. It has been repeatedly sug- 
= tee gested that the personal and social adjustment 
The last chapter is on n charity and the title of children of parents who belong in such 
— uits both the period and the facts. Here was a minority groups is dependent upon the degree to 
= large city which probably had more relief and which cultural 1 differences: call forth from the 
welfare problems per thousand population than & dominant group y discrimination and prejudice. In 
any other, primarily because of the low wage — spite of the importance which has been attached 
scale. This was most noticeable in the 1893 to “culture conflict” as an explanation of be- 
: - crisis. Into this picture stepped philanthropy and, havi ior difficulties found in “second generations,” 

- for its day, it made names and history. Under it is surprising to find that so little systematic 
leadership of President Daniel C. Gilman research has been done to test the adequacy of 
of ‘the Johns University the Charity xplanation. Tait’s monograph data 


too often there was the dominant culture. The effect 
q due to the spiritual consolation which was dealt — of this culture contact situation upon the per- 
out with the food and fuel. Most important to ) of children was determined by several 
“Gs students of social history is the group of intel- instruments designed to measure adjustment, 
lectuals who initiated this Baltimore movement. . ascendance-submission, socio-economic status, 
Mention need only be of Jeffrey R. _extroversion- -introversion, emotional stability, in- 


Brackett, John Glenn, Mary E. Richmond, Kate 


» telligence, amount of bilingualism to which the 
McLane, Herbert B. Adams, and Richard T. | child is subjected, inferiority feelings, ed 
Ely. All of these great their work the background, 


group of (7341 Italian Ir to 15 years 
welfare from. of action. age, attending five’ schools, with the following 
It was not until the Social Security program of — Percentages of foreign enrollment: 100, 75, 55: 

_ three decades later ‘that: the Monumental City | 40, and 30. In addition, a group of 360 children 
got back into stride and then it was aided oe . of American-born parents with a similar age 
measurably by a federal law, not to mention 

: _ appropriations. As a picture of the gas lamp Amongst the more interesting of the findings 
era, Mr. Hirschfeld has not given us a very reported are the following: The data collected 

_ Scholarly work, » but he has presented us with = suggested | that Italian children are characterized | 


= 
hay 
ig) MA i _ school students were 5.4 percent of the elemen- This monograph is a contribution to the r- 
| tary while in 1900 the percentage had dropped _ search literature in the field of culture conta; 
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by a higher degree of inferiority. feeli gs as they adoption, Persons contemplating marriage will 


ublic _ have more contacts with American children. It find in it a helpful guide | to the understanding 1 
a | — was also found that as the frequency of contact \ x f the various situations which will confront — 
3L = between Italian and American children decreased them. To the teacher of a “traditional family er 


ae Italian children were likely to be somewhat bet- — ae the book ‘Presents the Problem of 


a ter adjusted as. well as slightly more re emotionally ; 


inant 


alian- study is an important contribution to The “book, integrating as it does” con- 

New our r knowledge of a much discussed but little ed views of eminent authorities in various 

Col- a plored segment of the _— of human behavior fields, will be adopted by some as a textbook — 


Marriage and the Child. James H. S. Bos- 
SaRD. Philadelphia: Univ ersity of 
ania Press, 1940. xv 178. $2.0 00. AS 


have and REUBEN HILL. Boston: D. c 


dren § 
ijust 


symposium, edited by highly com- 


eae as Read Bain , James H. S. Bossard, = appeared in print. The first part contains a chap-— 

_ Niles Carpenter, Kingsley Davis, Thomas D. _ ter on the historical development of -moder > 
is Eliot, Mabel A. Elliott, Henry Pratt Fairchild, a attitudes with special reference to child welfare. 


Joseph K. Folsom Harriet Mowrer, and record chapter deals with the specific 


such 7. sixteen other persons. The latter include five velopment of the child welfare movement and 
e to additional sociologists, three economists, its implications for sociological research. 
the a doctors, one zoologist, two anthropologists, two second part consists of six empirical studies of | 
.In 4 educators and a professor of architecture. ie marriage dealing with the age factor, residentia 
hed The editors provide the reader with concise propinquity, ‘group ‘memberships, marriage 
be- & , information on the contributors in a “Who's lection, ecological areas in relation to marriage 
as,” Who.” Selected readings and topics for discus- Fates, and finally, with the effect of the depres- 
atic - sion are at the end of each chapter. T The shift sion on marriage rates. There follows 

of . from sacred to secular behavior is suggested as ge book is essentially a r 

ata point around which many of the topics wight (1930- 1940) of laborious research, 
oriented. first part is an eloquent attempt to de- 
ine The: book is presented book, com-— scientific and humanitarian developments 
ted bining materials ordinarily found in preparation r as converging to stress the importance of child- — 


for yr marriage courses and in traditional family r hood and to carry emphasis nearer to the ‘ie 

courses offered by sociology departments. The ception of life.” The organization of material is 


. f seven parts of the book deal with a history of — admirable but the reader is left with the uneasy 
4 Which have occurred in these forms: preparation hav e read history of social” reform a bit 


marriage and family forms and the changes feeling that a specialist in another field might 


“for marriage—personality development as Te ‘differently, perhaps in terms of growing par- - 
= 
lated to marriage, love, and courtship, assorta- ticipation by the state. The author likewise 
om tive mating and engagement; an “objective: - scores a near miss on the conception that social 
on cussion of physical factors—heredity and eu- causation operates" in cycles and circles rather 
rn q — | sexual anatomy, prenatal care and child- than in a linear flow from the “inception of 
ge interaction and family adminis-_ ne life.” At the present time the book seems a bit _ 
adjustment, “marital conflict, oblivious to the | darkening clouds of war, but we 
family income and budgeting, techniques of from Bossard’s other writings hat he 
family administration, and housing; parent- child quite up-to-date on this point. 
interaction, and religion; family crises, and The research reports contain many rsignificant 
. on divorce; ; and a discussion of family mi findings. Sociology has been enriched, for ex-— 
behavior in wartime, the birth rate, ample, by knowledge concerning 
and the future of the family. propinquity and of marriage ra rates. There are 
Those in charge of “ marriage courses’ should brilliant passages in the book rendering inter- 


examine this book with a a view to pretations, tracing implications, and suggesting 
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is defensively apologetic at times for the labo- asin of 


riously_ objective and occasionally sterile work Although ‘there “will 
that he has done. He often sees some a some of the author’ $ opinions and interpreta- 
__ tions, , this book still is s pre- -eminent in its 
ublic ‘Health 

Nation and Family: The Swedish Experiment i in 7 
Safe Democratic Family and Population Policy. By 


-Atva Myrpa. New Y fork: Harper and Broth- 


i d a little more thana | 
year ago. Most of the manuscript was prepared i 
‘rare to ‘the of the United States, but was finished in Swede 
material in book form. = === =~~——s during the summer of 1940. The preface of the 
CLIFFORD Kirk shows that the author, when she sent the 
back to the United States for print- 
ing in the fall of 1940, was much in n doubt a as - al 


son, New York: 


47. to believe, ‘at the time she wrote it, 
his well-known text was reor- it was probable her book would be _more a 
by; ganized and revised in the preparation of the 
third edition. The order of the chapters was — Scandinavia than an outline for a program r ; 

changed and some material in previous editions action in a free society. Scandinavians 
was eliminated and replaced by new topics. The ¥ would have felt the same way in the fall of 1940. _ 
- four chapters on the city which appeared in — ion Today we know the outcome of the war with - 
previous editions have been condensed into two reasonable certainty and today Mrs. My rdal’ 

chapters in this edition ; the chapters on book is more important than it was the day 
_ timum population and industrialization and pop- — she finished her manuscript or at the time when — 7 
in China have been omitted. it was published. The book was not written as 

Internal migration which was only briefly dis- post-war book but it nevertheless brings an 
~ cussed in previous editions now is the subject _ _ important message and interesting program to 7 

of an entire chapter. The ‘space devoted to fac- all discussions on post-war ‘social problems and — 

a in the decline in the birth rate has been ought to be consulted in connection with | 

almost doubled and a section on the effect of war social security planning. » | 

War upon Population growth has been added. Ti. he sub-title of the book reads “The Swedish 
In the reviewer’s opinion, the long- time effects _ Experiment in Democratic Family and Popula- : 
of war upon population growth have been some- tion Policy.” It giv esa comprehensive and illu- 
what over- -emphasized in this rather brief treat- treatment of that phase of the develop- 
ment of the problem. ment of modern Sweden which, in the opinion ‘ 
Ay: _ The discussion of the control of Population of this reviewer, will be regarded in the future q 
growth with which prev ious editions ended has as the most important one, and as more impor- 
ti ee been replaced by two | chapters concerning na = than the Swedish economic policy: namely, _ 
2 tional population policies. Special attention is i the social consciousness of modern Sweden and 

_ given to the polici ies of France, Belgium, Italy, its willingness to take up new problems and in- 

Sweden, Russia, Germany, and Japan. The book troduce new the purpose of 

closes with some reflections on a population pol- ing social problems. 

for the United States. that Alva and Gunnar My rdal 
a Te revisions introduced into this edition bE published their book Crisis in the Population — 
result i in a more balanced presentation of popula- Question (Kris i be folknigsfragan), which ov er- 
_ tion problems and bring problems of current in- night made the modern population | problem an 
terest into Sharper focus. The discussion, as is main theme of public discussion not only in 
quite proper, is built around topics of particular Sweden but also in the other Scandinavian coun- 


States so that there tries. Danish and Norwegian editio 
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due in part to ‘the low ‘fertility rates than an of what was 


of the Scandinavian countries, but was also to done. As described in this book, however, these 


a large extent due to the fact that the remedies _ a - plans offer a comprehensive set of measures for — 


proposed by Alva ‘and Gunnar Myrdal were a democratic population policy which — 


exactly the type of social policies which at that to the My rdal point of view can be nothing ra : 


step to take in ‘the development « of the 
problem, as the Myrdals t treated it, Mrs. rd: undou ntedly regarded 
became an important argument for a social pol- asa crusader hen she wrote this book, and the 
f icy which was — in itself very much spirit of the ‘crusader is evident throughout it. 
ae The basic contention in the Myrdal treatment Ais tions for w vriting this book. To American readers © 
of the population problem is that the modern _ it will give the gist of important thinking and teak) 
urbanized family tries to avoid having many discussions on an important social problem in 
children on account of the | increasing differen advanced 
tial costs which childbearing and child raising 
involve in modern society. This of course was a 
not a new idea of the author’s nor has this thesi 
‘been conclusively proven, although considerabl 
supporting evidence has been accumulated re 


"garding this relationship. A basic value- “premise py 
the Myrdals is that parenthood should be York: Block Pub- 


: lishing Company, 1942. 


voluntary. Their program of action follows two 


main lines: : (1) | the dissemination of knowledge This ‘marriage manuel its 1 main 
pide and conditions in society that families ‘treasure- house of Jewish pat rstroegge laws, 
will again be willing to have the | number of chil- standards and ideals that have governed Israel 
to guarantee the survival the during g the in the matter of 


~ cause they will not act as direct premiums on One chapter describes the "process by which 

childbearing, they are supposed to guarantee polygamy, as form of ‘marriage practiced by 

_maximum result and have the further advantage q the élite, gives way to monogamy as the ideal — 
= form for the Children of Israel. The author also 


“cal and programs, especially aimed 
* meeting the needs of families \ with n many pci bitterness. 
The first 150 pages of ‘Mrs. Myrdal’ Nation ciologists from he has borrowed "liberally, 
and Family recapitulates ‘much of the. material ¢ e.£., he states that the college campus 
_ in the original Myrdal book of 1934. The re- = longer a satisfactory marriage market because | s ~ 
_ maining and most important part | of the book — of the immaturity of student courtships. Gold- Sy 
describes tee previaions | and plans in this field stein also” deplores the survival among Jews of 
introduced planned in Sweden during the the shadchan, the marriage broker of ancient 
years after that book was published. It is espe- — Judea, and states ian he should be outlawed Hs nd 
cially this part of the book that is of interest an unnecessary evil who degrades marriage» 


now. Many of the programs never reached more 
the book were also Finland ap- than the planning stage and it is possible 
ments of Sweden, Denmark, an will. The execution of many of them was 
pointed committees to inquire into the popula- _ never will. The 
— 
— 
&g 
4 iologists who have too frequently only — 
proach is that these benefits shall the vaguest ideas of Jewish domestic laws, be- 
extent be benefits in kind and not in cash. Bene- the vague 
UCIES. nolicy are large the values of marriage and family life has 
kind suggested in the Swedish policy 
q 
— 
Bigs 


Pe throughout add warmth and sympathy which; 


‘ment of the tract by 


toa sordid  eaasanectal transaction—this in the ckground of the Old Testament. a 


The 
of wistful Suggestions by more than one JACOBSON. Cincinnati: 


sociologist that a modern equivalent of the Union College Press, 1942. Pp. 327. 
shédchen ‘might strengthen our faulty mate- 
" ome of the most important studies in the ’ 
_ finding machinery and perform a service in "field of the sociology of religion have been made | 
rban areas that young people c can’t perform for of the Semitic peoples and especially of the | 


themselves. As to intermarriage, the author con- 
Hebrews. The study by Dr. David Jacobson, 
cludes that Jews should be endogamous if they i ‘is a graduate of the Hebrew Union College 

= eT is an illustration within this general field. He | e 


__ Taw see strong support for a program of planned institutions of the Hebrews. He has dealt espe- 
Parenthood through the use of contraceptives, cially with the Period which was covered by th . 
Goldstein states, but only after the prior Rab- * z/ 


record of the Hebrew Scriptures. His general 
‘binical requirement of two children per family 
t—population students please note. a thesis falls within the basic notion of the forces 


factors which wer 
In spite of occasional references to research ere making for solidarity of 


a distinctly religious bent. ey 


The poetry sprinkled tionship of the mother and of the father, com- 


ing to the conclusion that “in the Hebrew civil- 
ization there seems to be no more justification — 
for postulating mother-right than in our own.” z 
The dominance of the father is seen in many — 
of the social institutions, and has much signifi-- 


cance in the society as a whole. He treats the 


should not interfere seriously with the enjoy- — 

the professional, and un- 

enhance its value for Jewish readers. 

REUBEN Hit 
'niversity of South Dakota 


¥ blood relationships of the Hebrews. He depicts 
solidarity of the patriarchal family 
and of the groups ‘enlarging from the 


family.” His treatment of such topics as blood 


on and Post: ar New York: for solidarity. “Ev en the dead were 
The American Jewish Commi ttee, 2. Pp. members of the blood community, and the live 
thought it necessary to resort to various 

types of ritual and sacrifice to draw close 


a A documentary ‘record and interpretative sum- 


a bonds of kinship with the dead. Often an artifi- 
cial kinship was devised—as with the eponymous 


— —in order to trace relationship” (p. 290). 
sailles treaty up to the outbreak of the World ‘Thin the de 
WwW ar II. It covers the pre-Nazi period, the vari- de 


- tailed treatment of the various top ics which he 
ous stages of Nazi anti- Jewish legislation, and P 


has “considered, leaving for the most part the | 

o. the expansion of the latter as the “9 — iw task of more general interpretation to the reader. : 

subjugated Austria, oravia His work is carefully and painstakingly done, 

he states, Rumania, Slovakis, and the literature in each one of the fields 
Hungary, Italy, and Danzig. In this conspectus 


eae efflorescence and expansion of zodlogical been carefully covered. ‘This volume makes a J 
q 


valuable addition to the ‘sociology of the Old 
-anti- Semitism, W einryb traces rel Testament. | 
Chicago Theological Seminary and 


_mary of anti-Jewish legislation in the various 
countries of Europe from the time of the Ver- 


cipation (depicted in Pamphlet #1 of this 
Jewish Emancipation by R. Mahler), and 


from the French ence Philadelphia: of Pennsylvania 


this heterogeneous ‘collection of papers 
= issued i in connection with the Bicentennial cele- 
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of ‘the of 
ciologists— will be most interested Louis” 
= discussion of “The Present Position of 


- of enforcement: while Bolivar’s plan laieatiaed 

by the United States) called for mutual defense 
guarantees. Yet he incidentally discloses the fact 
- Minorities in the United States.” A clear con- that Bolivar was extremely hesitant about - 


ception of a “minority” ’ is set ‘forth and quan- mitting the United States to his proposed con- 
titative estimates are given of the present federation and preferred a union with Great 
_~prev valence of minorities. Philip E. Moseley, his- — ‘Britain, This was a policy not only contrary to 2 
torian, gives a succinct account of the “Re- Monroe Doctrine but also highly dangerous 
f patriation of Greeks, Turks, and Bulgars after to the independence of the republics. He also — 
‘Graeco- Turkish War, 1919- -23,” and quite accuses us of imperialistic exploitation of Latin 
3 properly remarks that “the principle of com- = American republics for 100 years, without even 
pulsory exchange i is being extended, and is likely Mentioning the fact that they” have ‘repeatedly 
“to be extended still further.” the political integrity of one another, 
Several papers have to do with deine a practice which continues to the present mo- = 
of these the most valuable is by Mark A. May— * ment. He also accuses our capitalists of robbing © 
“Falling Short of the Democratic. ‘Ideals in the Latin American people of their natural eco- 
_ Education,” in which there is a judicious sum- nomic heritage and justifies the non- payment — 
_ mary of existing data. of Latin American government debts on this 
> Most of the volume is taken up with a Jong _ ground. He certainly must know that this fraud ie: 
exposition by William E. Rappard of the influ- (it can be called nothing else), openly practiced | cee 
~ ence of Pennsylvania’s political institutions upon by all but one of the Latin American govern- — 
the modern Swiss Constitution. Hu Shih applies ments upon private small investors in the oad 
“instrumentalism” to the definition of key po- ym by refusing to pay interest on bonds and 


one-tenth of what the original investors 


for them, is not righteous retaliation against the 
A Latin Speaks. Luts QuiNn- 


_ international bankers who sold these bonds for 
TANILLA. New York: Macmillan Company the defrauding governments “nor against the 
4 1943. Pp. i ix + 268. $2.50. 


capitalists who exploit their natural ‘Tesources. 
This spirited olen for an inter-Ame ‘Surely the author knows that these promises to 
- eration which will carry out and extend the ‘pay y issued by the Latin American governments a 
A ideals of Bolivar in 1826 contains much infor- were bought in full faith in the integrity of these 
mation about past interrelations of the American governments by our small investors who were 
: republics which should interest the people of thus seeking to care for old age, the education ae 
, the United States. The author, a member of the of their children, or other legitimate needs. We 


Mexican at Washington and a a Johns 


Hopkins Ph.D., 


 fully—in_ his em to present a point of 


q View fair to all the American nations. In the 
first five chapters, he points out the national 


defects and social injustices of (1) the United 
States and (2) the Latin American countries. 
: He hits the nail on the head when pounding at 

us and a few more blows might make his case 
better still. knowledge of Latin America, 
however, leads me to think that he needs” to 
_ hammer harder at the Latin an nails, as say 
Fe the next five chapters, on Inter- -America, — 
> he compares Bolivar’s plan for inter-American — 


ae with the Monroe Doctrine to the made 7 


ww 


product of wishf thinking without power 


_ admit that our capitalists have exploited their 
resources—with the invitation and approval of 
“their chosen rulers, Why does not the author 
admit the © fraud practiced by Latin American 
governments upon our small private investors: 


-_ without their consent? Does he wish to say that. if 
this fraud is committed with the connivance 
government? One other matter that the 


author should have mentioned in speaking of 
_ the Monroe Doctrine is that the United States 
could “not guarantee unconditionally the j 


‘munity of the Latin American states against 


European reprisals for defaulted loans and 


fraudulent practices until their peoples devel- — 

oped a sense of political responsibility 

economic honesty. These they did not 


very interesting work in order to enable 
him to do justice to the Latin Americans cil 
to that he so and does: to us. 


ew 
aa 
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‘The last four of ‘the book ntly executed within ‘the limitations imposed 
service 


n enthusiastic appeal for a continental union by its. scope and plan. Both students and lay- 


(1) incidentally against common enemies in men will find it a concise source of a vast 


Europe and Asia and (2) fundamentally for mu- amount of timely, useful, and revealing informa- 


tual helpfulness and advancement in common ‘tion regarding the Present tangled ‘international 
ends for the future. These chapters carry an situation. 
excellent criticism of the totalitarian system 
of its leaders and their policies. They also 
- tions _ between democracy and tl the competing — Civilian | Morale. Second Yearbook of the Society 
_ ideologies which many people even in this coun- for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
oe seek to substitute for a culture based on _ Edited by Goopwin Warson. Boston: Hough- 


division of the book which caused our amiable $ 
President to sit up all night in order 463. 
_ read the book and to write an enthusiastic blurb 
Es for it. Is it possible, however, that he nodded — 
over some of the earlier chapters containing the 
missions mentioned above? 

Bi war. Yet the newness of the wartime réle of 


WW ‘ashington University 
tion of the Place of civilian morale in icular. 


Modern World Politics. By T HORSTEN V. Kaur _ This ‘the p present volume aims to give. — 
_ JARVI and Associates. New Y ork: i$ T homas Y. The book is divided into five parts. The first, 
Crowell Company, 1942. Pp. xiii 843. on the theory of morale, consists of five chap 

edition, $3. 75; trade edition, $s. 00. Rete ters. In one of these the basic factors in build- 

This book, of twenty- eight chapters by eight- cht. ing and maintaining morale are stated to be: 
defining the goal of our fighting, mutual support | 


contributors, _Seeks to be an objective, 
back- ‘in war effort, knowledge of common dangers, 


tween “military and civilian life tends to disap. 


round and current trends in the present world = 
measure, in attaining these ends. W hile ‘it in 


cludes most of the traditional material usually ‘ chapter on morale and children, one dealing with 


- found in books of this or similar title, this par ee ee 
hapters deal with anda and morale, and 
oft the treatment is much abridged. The distinc- chapters deal with propaganda and morale, an 


news and morale, respectively. Part Three dis- 
cusses “ ‘the state of American: morale,” as of 


ee ie on such subjects as the press, nea 


lary and wartare, present day 
alship, polls, from student opinion studies, and from — 


on attitudes among minorities, -especia ally 
war; contemporary Jews and Negroes. There is an excellent chapter 
espionage and fifth columnis sm, and international 0 morale in Canada. Part Four has to do 
iu movements and secret organizations. In the two _ with morale in industry but "unfortunately the 4 


= 

concluding chapters it tackles, in a sketchy data are drawn almost entirely from conditions 
y manner, the problems of planning for peace an and— prior to our defense and wartime periods. = 


new werld inally, in Part: Five, Gardner Murphy pre- 

a he book covers an enormous amount of e ents certain “essentials for a civilian morale pro- 

A ground. Unavoidably, most of the the material must gram in American democracy.” He points out 

, te be presented in outline or survey form: ; some = need for t both facts and | emotional drive | to 

of it cannot help being somewhat inadequate. back up our morale. He says, in conclusion, ‘AD i 
Be coe one runs into occasional general- morale program can be founded upon a Jeffer- 
Pet) izations that should be elaborated or qualified. — sonian basis. ~The great morale needs have to do 
za , a book on such a theme at a time with apathy, skepticism, and inadequate health 
when changes are occurring with such breath- standards. These problems can be dealt with 
taking tempo” accumulates some lags between ‘through a central federal morale agency. Failing 
the time of composition and publication. On the a ‘this, the consolidation of morale work can be 

hole, though, it -conceived excel- achieved through co- operation of existing 


social justice. Perhaps it was this excellent third ae ton Mifflin Company for Reynal and Hitch- ; 


total war the traditional distinction. 


pear. The morale of the worker, citizen, and — 
Soldier a alike becomes crucial to the winning of 


the civilian is such that we need an interpreta- ¥ 


the provision of something to do for everyone, 7 
youth problems, another on leadership. 


early 1942. ‘Samples are drawn from the 


fully 
search 
It i: 


the we 


plicati 
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tory, | 
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world 
of Gal 
should 
morale 
To pre 
Jems” 
handle 


which 
“soci ia 


$e 
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| 
i quality 
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ma 
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-viewe 
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i analy, 
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private services, In either case, a genuine morale i 
service will be found to depend yen on care- groups, — 


_ When drives are unsatisfied 


ouality a the work varies with | topic, data, to avoid ‘such escape © war it is 
Only: one or two specific criticisms to see (1) that the 
be offered. As Suggestive as they are, the ap- 
Watson to wartime morale has yet to be and others in (3) 
It is a far cry the with a group that will 


of wartime economy Also, the 
of Gardner Murphy that the problems of morale 
should be turned over to central federal 
_ morale agency” will bear serious examination. 
To preserve democracy i it may well be that prob- — 


of producing such an inter- 
national federation (pp. 109-211). He calls his 
scheme for preventing war a Utopian dream, 
but he does not disbelieve i in it on that ae 7 
re 5 The reviewer’ s opinion is that the author 
Jems of civilian morale, in particular, should be > went a long way around to find a major negative — ‘ 
_ handled by non- -governmental organizations and _ psychological cause of war—the repression of a 
groups. In periods of war even more than in drives (learned and unlearned) but that he has = viel 
those of peace it is very easy to assume that the -_ arrived not wholly empty-handed, however much © oe 
political order is identical with the virtues as he slighted the more positive economic and PS 
_ well as the vices of democracy. Both anthro-_ other objective causes of armed conflict. Perhaps ” a 


4 


_ pology and social psychology seem to teach that the psychoanalysts will be grateful to him for 


the state is not coterminous nor identical with © 
society organized along democratic lines. Stu- 
dents of morale should recognize this, especially — 


~ psychologists who derive most of their ideas 


ALL Yount 


a War. By Epw ARD Cuace | ToL- 
MAN. New York: _Appleton- Century Com- 
a 


pany, 1942. Pp. xv 118. $1.25 


‘he author does d drives 
with war until the last chapter, and the re 
viewer sus spects that the “war” in the title 
more or less an afterthought appended to an 
analysis of drives as the author sees them, pos- 
— sibly to help | create a larger drive toward sales. 

At any rate, ” author is long on drive sand 
short on war. 


he “biological drives” include the appetites 


(12 
are regarded as instinctively based. The 
“social techniques,” ten in number, are classified 
self-assertive ‘self- abasive, collective, 
assertive. These also the author be- 
 lieves have instinctive cores, which are built up 
— learning into nine 
tion, 


at appendixes have been added, but they con- 


\ the evaluation of the first edition 
types) and the aversions (3. types), all of journal (Raymond Vv. 


sy mbolization, ‘displacement, 


Ss stematizing some of their naive notions. ot: 


WW ‘ashington 


A : 
‘The Elements of (Rev. Ed.) By FRED- 
ERICK Lamson W HITNEY. New Pren- 


‘content, and. organization, since its orig- 


inal publication in 1937 as scarcely to deserve 


‘the label of a revision. Almost no alterations 
been left change. The “chapter 
which gives ev idence of least revision is that 
‘concerned with sociological types of research. 


riginally included 
sion has been | ‘slight, 
made in this 
Bowers, America 
ciological Review, 1938, 3, 13I- 132 remains 
valid. The general thesis of the book (that each — 
investigation involv es a sequence 0 of steps from 
need to prediction) is sound, the conventional 
material of the research manual is covered, and — 


sist largely of | materi 


chapter text. 


“psychological dy pe the usefulness for educational research is consid- J 
25 erable. But important | errors of fact remain and -_ 
the book i is still likely to confuse most beginners, — 


is difficult to offer adequate comment abasive techniques plus repressed hostility and 
— 
| — 
ee 
ioe 
— 
| — 
— 
— 
a 
| 
| 
— 
— 
| 


the and the on our academic and also causes grave 

_ Sketchiness of the treatment of specific research concern as to the present state of anthropology, 
techniques. ry major improvement would be a | As to the strictures, one thinks of John Buchan’s 

- _ detailed analysis of some example of each kind verdict that much of the academic writing in 

a. research which would reveal the steps in the | _ America is a jargon that | is hideous and almost 


MarHevs ment that the worst English written in | 


iversity of Kansas present is put t out by t the sociologists and the 

c writers on pedagogy, or “education.” One won- 
Principles of By _ ders whether the authors | of this book were not 
CHappte and CarLeTon STEVENS Coon. New seeking the unenviable distinction of writing | 


York: k: Henry Holt and ‘Company, 1942. Pp. worse English than has ever been printed. 


As to the state of anthropology, a science 
has a dignified past and worthy achieve- 
‘The mihein of this book wrote with the pur- ments, what can be thought of its foundations 


pose of originating in set events to the public when two men from a reputable school start § 


_ who are vie to ) terminate to them — out afresh, with a complete break from all the | 


authors A few sample sen- 
tences, chosen at random hundreds em- words (till duly translated) what they have 
ae ployi ing the same unfamiliar tongue, may 4 conceived the science to be—if such a chemistry | 
cited in confirmation: book should appear, the writers would be 
“In some events | nore than on per. as charlatans. Anthropology surely i is 
securely founded than such a work as this 
set event categorizes people; would lead one to believe. 


“Political institutions 


which one person a leader and directs about the content, deservedly brief. There 

the actions of his followers in ‘originating to is praise for mathematics and the “operational — 

“Parents originate t to their children.’ mathematics one finds is comprised i in the words 

“greater” and “less.” As to ‘ “operational,’ ” there 
mining individuals shall ‘originate within is only description and assertion. The authors 
“id the family group.” (No, Reader, you have insist at the beginning and at the end that . 
_ missed it; there is no reference to birth con- “known facts of physiology” are adequate for a 
trol.) the explanation of one individual to another but y 
in the Eskimo family males little use is made“beyond the assertion that emo- 
al tion involves the hypothalamus and a misinter- _ 

pretation of the concept of conditioned reflex. 

_ There is a chapter on Environment and Tech- 
mis and ey distributes them back to the peo- nalew in which “technique” is made to mean 
ple in set events. practically every habit or custom, even a 
“Tn other institutions the dus of terminators together. 

must be ae to originate to Class of the The third chapter is on the development 


institutions; the fourth | on symbols- —continued 


“Polygamy pe occurs in societies where the in the fifth and last part, in which Van Gennep’ 7 


ar male set is” strong and in which the male can little classic, Les Rites de —— is s extensivel 
— 


“originate in set events to his wives and quoted. 
to keep some measure of peace.” 
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iy 
| 
iA Ve arse 
| 
develop as a result of _ to comment on the book until it_is rendered ment 
4 
| 
5 
} eel the same con- 
fan authors profess, but one can be fairly certain (tee 
re i oe a ing of such passages brings to mind certain © that, whatever the controlling motive may have — fs there 


ee the ‘aia blame | a reviewer if their book ie portunities rae n merous ‘ “amens. ” The 
- occasions an excitation of the hypothalamus — popularly written and deserves a wide reading, 
resulting emotions, not safely set down particularly among rural sociologists. 


"here. They have originated to me but I should Rosert A. Potson 


‘to originate to them in pair events and 


should fondly ho that would terminate 
cil on n Education, 1942. Pp. xiii + ‘113. . $1. 20. 


the ’thirties, the American Youth Commission 
= Small Community Foundation of Demo- undertook an experiment “to promote and secure 


cratic: By ARTHUR E. Morcan. New the actual use of the store of information 


basic unit in modern society. The broad back- all organizations. having information or 
- ground of the author as a reclamation engineer, \ special interest in rural youth in both the state 
"progressive educator, college president, and Ten- and the county were asked to co- operate. Some _ 
Valley Administration Commissioner, leaders when asked to lend their assistance were 
makes the book all the more significant. One of skeptical, some jealous of other organizations — 
Morgan’ claims for the small community is its than their own , some were opposed to the 
ability: to preserv certain human qualities and democratic procedure, and almost all were > much 
transmit — them to the life-stream of — surprised at being asked to play a co-operative a 
through the early conditioning of children. The part, using their ov talents and peep 


i book is not a systematic treatise; it is an argu- a2 ability of the youth themselves. "i 


q ment and a om an expression of convictions. oi 


‘community that he has organized Com ceived chief Marked success was 
_ munity Service, Inc., to give professional assist- b=) tained in some cases, less success in others. 
ance, counsel and managerial aid in rehabilitating Classes in auto mechanics, woodworking, and 
3 - existing small communities or in the formation ion welding were set up in one county, a te 
of new ones, end of eighteen months had trained over five 
The first half of the book consists. of hundred boys. In another county parties, dances, 
J gan’s ’s philosophy of the importance of the small and movies were promoted especially for out-of- Bis 
~ community. The second half deals with | com- school youth. In fact, recreation generally took es 


There are to do” chapters o on An outstanding success was the Georgia pro- 
q 


‘ gram with headquarters a at the Unive ersity. Teams 
leadership. The chapter on of youth went from the University to rural 
community councils is better developed than the communities | where youth groups were — 
others contains practical suggestions for and discussion and recreation promoted. 
community co-ordination and planning. The sec- A ten- day institute for leadership training was 
tion on community interests includes several held at the University ‘in July 1941 with 


cultural. aspects of “community life. community for it showed that youth 
ethics, and the church in the community. aie have vast untapped resources, and that the — 
a The treatise is not fully developed. In many re adults learned to put confidence in the ability 
1or presents merely an introduc- of the youth. What may be said of the Georgia : 
— tion to his ideas. Many social scientists | will experiment may be said of most of the other 


statements; however, most readers will fad op- The full results 0 of su such program cannot b be 
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AMERICA 


easured any more than a teacher at the ¢ enc 


= He says (Statistical Meth. 
ods, 7th Ed., page 293): “With annual agricul- 
tural crops, to crop the experimental area inthe & 
previous year is nearly to double the labor of the © 
+ experiment. What is often more serious, a year’s 
delay is ‘incurred before the result is made 


= more profitable to lay » down an adequa ately repli- 

Rati in the cated experiment on untried land than to ex- 

pend the time and labour available in exploring scribe 
the irregularities of its fertility.” ” So his system _ in pre 
of statistics involves almost entirely comparison conne 

R _ of random rather than correlated samples, par- | tion, 

Project in S “School ticularly for the purpose ofa preliminary : survey probl 

_ studies in the production and classroom use o of the data to ascertain whether there is enough i‘ ing p 
lessons broadcast by radio.” It is the write- -up of promise of the presence of a law to justify | a - 

an investigation subsidized by The General Edu more precisely controlled study. But in educa- isa 
cation Board with a grant of $41,725, and con-__ tional and sociological research the equating consi 
ducted by a considerable group of workers. It measurements are usually available with no fm relate 
— the preparation broadcas ting of the authors” of this 
series _well- in music, nature study actually had them in hand in abundance. * 0 
_ In educational research we gave up the random fj serve 
ont ying for t the equated group method of experimenta- cal 


30 years ago. But, "apparently confused by 
selected from to the furious lingo of the “new ” statistics, a whole 
same types of populations. | Both the— listening school of writers are urging the extension of 
the control classes furnis shed with system of statistics into areas where its” 
teaching aids intended to stimulate the best rough techniques are not needed because the 
aching by both radio a and control of more adequate control are available; 
"groups. The ‘numbers of radio and control classes . _and they even think they hav ’e made an improve- | 
utilized differed from one subject-field to an- "ment in “exactness.” It has been our experience — 
et other, but there was always a fair amount of in educational research that the difference be- | 


a replication—12- or more samples. Quantitative © tween groups in an uncontrolled experiment due 


measurements were taken, and also impressions to other factors than the experimental one are 


| | Z of teachers and pupils by questionnaire. V ery so great as often to cover up the real differences : tesa 
few. significa nt differences were found between due to the experimental factor, so that we situ 
a : the radio and the control groups. Even the few not know where we stand. All of the scomparins BD stitu 
yy} ~~ significant differences that were found split made in this study are of the random rather @ 
nearly evenly between those favoring the radio than the controlled type, despite the erudite 
technique and those favoring local instruction. juggling. Since the authors state their intention “ter 
_ Thus on the surface the outcome appears to be to carry the investigation further, the reviewer ij. 7 ‘scrib 
“negative.” But really in a more re important sense — would suggest that they re-work these same ~ form 


it is positive. For ‘the chief use of the radio data 1 by the more refined techniques of ‘standard | 

promises to be to give aid where adequate local _ statistics, for which equally “exact” ‘distribu. A 
facilities are lacking; and i it can be shown ions are known, and see whether these better 
that radio. broadcasting can be substantially controls may ‘change the ‘story. Even if they do 
— equal in effectiveness to good local teaching, not change the story, they will bring the — 
- then the state can set broadcasting up to fill in tion out into the open where the authors can see 
‘= local ¢ gaps. ‘This may be a m matter of major clearly’ what they are doing and what assump- 
importance. = = 2 tions they are making; and both the authors and 


Bees the i instructional | program and the r meas the readers can ovale the results critically. — 


= 


teri? tel just Witt ch- intended for this sort of application and not 
ing has done. But this much is certain: the 
ei: democratic method is practical in solving youth Pp. 
problems. This may well be remembered if and Th 
fa) & ae when the problem again arises to face us as it _ istics. 
ija: 
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"Probl ms of a Changing Social Order. By 
GILLETTE and JAMEs M. ‘Remmanot. New 


Vv 824. $4. 00. 


and under- population, economic problems 
of poverty and dependency, _ unemployment, 
justmen nt, divorce juvenile delinquency 

crime, alcoholism, and the like. Second, it de- 


tem 
strong: 1 


This textbook has three character- _ its use of a view that. 
istics, It presents most of the traditional prob- 
included in social problems books, such as of soci- 


ranges over a little wider r territory than is em- 


ology. 
udge the book to be on 


side, and ‘athe too strongly in inclined 


scribes additional problems not “commonly found organization. Little in the way of ‘permanent 


in problem books, such as agricultural problems © 


connected with external nature—soil_ destruc- 
tion, insect pests, parasites animals; and 


heoreti l value is to institutional a 


‘Ss 
‘political institutions, Tt is also i in order to won- ie 


_ problems concerned with villages—plus declin- der why the more systematic American so-— 


ing population and the relative absence of social 


agencies enjoyed by urban people. Third, there 
course of what is obviously a careful analysis. 


isa of “descriptive materials, 

considerable parts of which are only remotely 
B related to conditions and situations evaluated as 


-ciological studies of the entire field of institu- 
tions were almost completely ignored in th 

MaPHEUs SMITH 


_ the other hand, Part of this desceiptive material | ae in Transition. By JoHN A. KINNEMAN 


Era of World Upheaval. 
By HARRY ELMER BarNES. New York: Pren- 


tice- ‘Hall, Anc., 1942. 2. Pp. xviii + + 927. $4.00. 
3 


This v volume i is an appraisal of current Amer- © 
social institutions, with st trong emphasis on 


$80. $350. 


RIcHARD Browne. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1942. Pp. xv 


a - This is another text prepared for use in in- ue 
_ troductory social science courses designed to 


give a “survey” of the. contemporary society. A 
synthesis of the materials is provided by organ- 
izing them around the concept of social change 
which i is considered the most conspicuous char-— 
acteristic of contemporary ‘society. In this re- 
spect it is superior to many similar texts which 


changes a and maladjust ts, and the - 
Ds] and maladjustments, and on the neces- have appeared. Some general criticism of other 


sity y of modernizing and reconstructing them. It 
‘is divided into six parts. ‘The first discusses the 

foundation, structure, and general crisis in 
_ stitutions. Part deals with the economic 
stitutions of industry, capitalism: and property. 

The third and longest part reviews the institu- 
tions of government and law, including a chap- 


a are briefly and rather Ginaiide dealt 
_ with in Part V. Part VI discusses religion, edu- 
lag More extensive than any other recent analys 
American institutions, Barnes's has the dis-— 
tinct advantage of being “ up to the year” ’ but it 
also has the permanent advantage of emphasiz- ; 
the character of our institutions 

the need for reconstruction (perhaps 
construction E 


our | sys- recommend this volume in addition 


texts are also to this one, 


unsatisfactory it presents 
historical picture of recent social change with 


sometimes quite misleading, i. e. 


discussed under “behavior in the cities” 
205), and ‘special pleading” is the only: tech- 
nique for controlling opinion which is defined — 
as (P. 473). other cases” the: 


Mme book is rich in detail and is especially 
n the economic, political, and recrea- 
— 
the 
ec. 
on | 
ia — 
fie sarily superficial and many topics that some _ 
Af 
| 
gg 
no mention is made of the supply of go 
— factor producing inflation (p. 37 ae 
spite of its inadequacies, the instructor i 


to its integration around a single theme. Among iques of establishing lint hon BB toe 

them are: excelle nt charts, tables, and to be desired. signif 


of bre 


tines, 
A new two column p decreases the of be we have a group ip of easy 
he 


_ bulk of the 1 volume and notes | for easy reading. - worked together in planning and conduct- [i notin; 
BROOKOVER ing an inquiry. Jointly they formulated ‘their far be 

problem. and hypothesis, defined their terms, lems 
M lined the scope of their task, and considered the . 
kinds of evidence that might be used. Moreover, .  presul 


they carried their project to comp pine | 
= = Emergent Economy. By SeBA ELDRIDGE — minimum of financial outlay. This in itself isa 


_and Associates. Lawrence: Kan- ‘demonstration of “socialization” surels 
sas Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 577. $4. 50. 
is one of those sociologists “whose W ‘ashington 
research and teaching have combined scientific BY 
and practical interests. For a long time he has | de 


an economy emphasizing | scarcity, ‘produc- ecte ya a Committee e American 


tion, and profits, and with (b) an economy Economic Association. pigeon uh The 
stressing plenty, consumption, and efficiency. H Blakiston » 1942 2. Pp. viii + 
early became suspicious of the Marxian int 
pretation in terms of workers’ interest and or- This volume is noteworthy as marking the 
_ ganization. Finally he enlisted the co-operation — ginning of a venture in co-operation between a = tor 
_ of 29 other scholars in an extensive study of 20 commercial publisher and a “learned society,” 


K fields of enterprise to see if they could identify the American Economic Association, in the in- HR bor 
“the dynamics of socialization.” terest of scholarship, but more especially of 


Dev elopment of Collective Enterprise. Dynamic ; 


For the purposes of this study | the definition _ teaching. The project of reprinting, in complete [ 
socialization is limited to “programs form, recent articles in general demand for class stand 
designed to eliminate ‘private investors as an and seminar use had been discussed in the Asso- ~ report 
economic class, and transfer capital ownership ciation for the better part of a decade, but ap- 
= some > political unit or voluntary collective” parently the initiative of business enterprise was 
: _ required to start action. The Committee of Se- 
"sumer pressure, or citizen pressure, “labor lection, appointed by the Executive Committee 
er poe or some combination of these . . . has a: of the Association, consisted in this case of Pro- . ow 
the primary socializing force” (13). fessors Edgar M. Hoover and Joel Dean. 
___ The study covered ten fields “already social-— The Preface states that an agreement was ee 
_ ized,” such as postal services, ‘roads, libraries, : entered into between the Association | and the Bp 
sewage disposal, and ten fields ‘ ‘undergoing publisher that at least one such volume would 
socialization ” such as “electric power, housing, be published annually for an initial term of five | 
medical care, and insurance. Obviously there ‘years, and that articles are being (April, 1942) 


were great differences, but in general the col- = for the second volume, on the theory f paste 


laborators seem justified in -Teporting | that their business : 
“inquiry has uncovered no evidence that workers The Committee of Selection has, in the | opin- 
. 4g as an economic class have had any appreciable © S of the reviewer, done a good job, from the bd N 
influence on processes of socialization . ae (Pp. _ standpoint of the objective in view. Of course 4 
542). They also successfully eliminate the man-— = teachers will have different preferences, @ Pr 
q agers and owners as major factors in a collectiviea- - to some extent. Without going beyond the com- oe: 
pass of a brief review, and dealing with matters 
to this reviewer they are convincing which would have little interest for readers 
" “e in their disposal of the “situational hypothesis” this journal, not much comment can be offered — 
252). Reser they themselves recognize = on the content. Of the fifteen articles, “dated 


en 


crea from 1934 to 1940, four are from law journals, 
evs ciated with urbanism, industrialism, and decline a and four or five more bear titles which suggest 
a. Puritanical notions of play. All this means ~ legal as much as economic subject- matter. Only 
that their conceptions n and their f deal with inma 
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significance in much talked pervisor of Public Institutions, Richard A. Mc- 
of breaking down, or bridging over, no Gee, Editor of the Prison World and president is 
+ dines, though at a point where this is especially ‘et the American Prison Association, and is en 

~ easy and obviously demanded. It may be worth _— Couraging: a set-up similar to that of the ad- — 
noting that no article included attempts to go _ mirable New Jersey Department of Institutions — ety 
far beyond the common-sense treatment of prob- = Agencies. Work in harvest fields within. a 

Jems in terms of correcting undisputed evils, i.e., _ radius of forty miles from the Reformatory and ~ 

into the moral or social-political premises which the and participation in minimum 

presumably underly public policy. As to sources, security reforestation and wood-cutting camps 

pine periodicals are represented, six by one ar-— _ have been permitted for a substantial number 

ticle and three by three articles each. It will of selected men, By way of contrast the Oregon — 

~ surely be a great convenience to teachers and State Penitentiary “continues to function as = 

students in this important field to have such example of old-fashioned penology. 
selection of material brought together in a serv- i With important administrative changes taking el 
-iceable and rather handsome volume. The price place in such ancient bastilles as San Quentin 
is moderate, and one may hope that this experi- and Walla Walla, it would be of special interest 

_ ment will be welcomed and supported, and ulti- to the sociologist to know what -correspondin 

mately extended to other fields of knowledge. adjustments are occurring in the réles played 

FRANK H. by such basic inmate | types as the ‘ ‘outlaw” and 
The University y of Chicago Raecs ier: the “politician. ” Unfortunately information on 

the shifting structure of the prisoner ¢ community 

Handbook of Prisons and does not come from visits 

tories. Vol. II. Pacific Coast States. Edited by days. 

AUSTIN H. MacCormicx. New York: Os- 

bome Association, Inc., 1942. Pp. xxi + 


7 This is the best prison handbook that has ever ken 
to the reviewer’s attention. From and Parol Theory and Practice 


standpoint of progressive American | penology By Heten D. Picron. New York: ‘National 
reports critically on six federal seven ‘state Probation Association, 1942. Pp. x + 420. 


g prisons ii in the Pacific Coast region. are a The book is ; designed ie. meet the need for a a a 
After an excellent 55-page general statement — manual to” be used by probation and 
about the Federal Prison System, attention is washers in institute, extension, i 


st 
given to Alcatraz Island. Partly because it stands training courses. Its subject matter is more sad 
* “the symbol of crime control through fear of - _ prehensive than the title might imply, for 
severe punishment,” the Association recom- though and parole are treated, a co 


mends abandonment of‘ ‘the Rock” and ‘Substi- 


« 


of the traditional of crimi- 


aracteristics as its well ‘ee nology textbooks. The chapters suffer somewhat — 
system, its training from the attempt to cover in 180 pages a field 
school for officers, its excellent library, _which has been dealt with inadequately in sev- 
and its flourishing minimum security farm make eral hundred. For those workers in the field who 
McNeil the best example on the Coast of the limited familiarity with criminology 


Galifornia’ s notorious San exhibits Th manual includes a short section on the 
be 


_ progressive administrative attitude and a better havior of the individual, essaying to deal in a 
. inmate morale in August, 1941, than in March, — general way with the subject of personality. 
1940. More encouraging, however, is the new ‘The reviewer believes the approach used to a 
_ Institution for Men at Chino where career- man unfortunate in its failure to consider the per- 

Kenyon J. Scudder is _ developing a reformatory— sonality in any systematic fashion or to empha- 

for selected prisoners from San Quentin. It fea- size the developmental processes of delinquent — 
x tures trained “supervisors,” dormitories for the - behavior. The chapter consists mainly of short 

inmates, and a forestry camp. In WwW ashington, definitions of n -numerous and psy 
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, without the illustrative matter have served to. point up and clarify the mate. 
— Bog might give it greater utility. It seems - rial. However, considering the need in the train. 
improbable that the case worker would be aided ing of many probation and d parole workers | fora 
bya slight familiarity with very brief but comprehensive : survey of the field, 
Miss Pigeon’s manual will serve a very useful 
‘The author deals og some length with the purpose, Too, her bibliographies provide a good 
and technique of social case foundation for further r study 


BOOK} N IOTES 


1942. I. sincere statement of the British case re Tndian ‘in- 
of the Far Eastern Civilizations: A Brief — dependence.” Those who have been fascinated by 


Handbook. By Cart w HITING Biswor. No. Gandhi's goat, ears, and Miss Slade, could do worse 
R. ee than give Yeats-Brown a hearing. Indeed, they might 


th s find that his fairness, intimate knowledge, and sense 
Union. By Aus Heo LICKA. The lion can twist his own 
information on the and cultural devel-— Bibliog aphy of Latin America, 
opment of the peoples in war areas we know least ‘By Jj. j.. BERLINER and Starr. New York 
about. Number one is excellent on the Far East. City: ‘Berliner, Mimeographed. 
= three on the Soviet Union is not as ade- Mimecgraphed bibliographies classified by coun- 
- quate as it might have been if the major theme 
heen the of in the aren, sather ry and topic issued annually covering periodicals 
a? and books. atin American associations are also 


The Other Americas through Films and Ricerks 


W ashington, D.C.: Ame Council on Edu- 

 Gern cation, 1 2 ages, 

“Germon 
ey. New York: Putnam’ This is rood compilation of films and phon: 


Sons, 1942. Pp. 1 
942. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


government, drawi ing ‘its examples: from 


Sometime during the postwar reaction uses. "this was prepared as a contribution to the 
1" twenties many of us heard about “Dewey’s book on better: understanding of the other Americas, but it 
Germany,” and gathered the impression that it was _ will also prove of use for specific courses dealing 
ritten under the stress of Creel-engen- with the Latin American countries. 
dered emotion. . Few of us read it. The revised edi- bes: 
tion which, except for a new introduction, is the ‘Grass Roots Politics: National Voting Behavior 
same as the rors version, clearly shows that Dewey _ - fo Typical States. Wa shington, D.C: Amer- 
been maligned. Ashamed of some of his w rrit- ‘ican on Public ‘Affairs, ix, 
ings he should perhaps be, but certainly not of this 195. $3. 00 cloth, $2 50 paper. 
calm, straightforward, and searching little volume. 
_ Those who have been trying to show that you can’t Ang This study of nationa al voting sia ty Gos- 
for Hitler simply by yelling “Versailles” ne more ! 1onogray 
ilosophy and the mounting list of oe studies that go bey ond 
ae, a0 ised edition, reaches the widest possible the sterile analysis of formal government into the 
audience. naturalistic study of politics. Having said this, how- 
4 ever, there is little else to say. The study is compe-— 
tently done and uses to good advantage existing 
Statistical techniques; but there still exists the fear 
over-easy generalization. The result of this fear is 
’ ve the study is still time and place bound, and 
‘Who now a there is no clue as to the possibility of applying the 
Yet it deserved a better fate than to be Book-of- generalizations derived so painfully, other than utiliz- 
-the-Monthed to - oblivion, for it bore witness to HE them to - explain the data from which they 
sincere attempt by a Britisher ree ie ss w ay in emerged or to explain the voting behavior | of the 
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zerode 
_ spired, no doubt, by the “gay nineties” vogue, mar- Abraham A. Neuman, Philadelphia: The Jew- 


keted The Fabulous Forties. The book told the story Publication Society of 


vi 


of queer cults, Horace Greeley, patent medicines for 286; xi + 399- 
‘interrupted periods” (this was the 1840's, remem- This is a sober, detailed account based on 
ber), and other marvels. In comparison, The Mad the primary sources. The reader will at times have 
_ Forties comes off second best, in part because Adams — to work hard to keep from sinking in a quicksand | Bs 

_ and Hutter seem determined to prove their own a minute fact, but all books have the vices of their 


sophistication, oh, so archly! on every page. As a virtues. 

compilation of some of the things that made the 
forties undeniably mad the book has its distinct English under Elizabeth and the 
merits but the authors have gilded the Barly Stuarts. By MrpreD CAMPBELL. "New 


of Historical Writing. Vols. and II. 394 


James WESTFALL THompson with the 

collabor ation BERNARD In 1041 there appeared George C. Homans’ Eng- 
ay lish Villagers of the Thirteenth Century, in some > as 
the best sociological monograph of recent years. 
book now under review deals with a consider- 
2 _ ably later period, but the pace of social change was" 


_ _ then slow, and at points it reads almost like a con- 

noted, howev er, that not sally died before tinuation of the Homans v olume. In other places, 
the work was completed, but also that Bernard J. however, it is obviously of ‘theten historical char- 

oa Holm, the collaborator who did the final editing and | acter and will consequently have less interest for the 
"press supervision, wrote fifteen of the chapters i a. _ sociologist. Disciplinary emphases disregarded, it is 


II and portions of several others. It is an excellent piece of 


that some system of marks was not used which 
would: have indicated clearly the precise allocat n English Social History. 
of responsibility. It is also unfortunate | that in the 
= midst of a wealth of footnotes and an elaborate ae 

system of abbreviated citation, it should have been 

thought necessary to make supercilious “once and for Social is a somew thing. 


all” reference to Thompson’s only important Amer- 
competitors, Shotwell and <i, 
A treatise of such dimensions and in parts hav- 

ing almost the character of an annotated bibliog- | 
_ raphy obviously can be judged fairly only by those — 
i ssessing specialized knowledge of the many fields 


Certainly Trevelyan’s definition of what is left when 
political history and economic history have been 
sifted out is far from satisfying. Nevertheless, the 


book itself is fascinating, for seldom does one find 


combined an engaging style, a flair for the significant, % 
and research ability. Sociologists in search of “light 


covered. ‘The verdict given by specialists is surpris-_ reading” that at the same time has professional 


ingly favorable ; although deficiencies can naturally value should sample works like this. They might 
be pointed out here and there, they are rarely more learn that» one of the reasons for the impotence of | 
_ serious than mere omissions or over-brief treatme an 
nless one is to write a whole library, such deficien- 
e: For sociologists, the book is not only v valuable Men and Ideas: An. In formal History of Chinese 
for | its specific references but also because of ee Political Thought. By Lin MovsHENG. New 


implicit methodological position. Thompson’ York: John Day 1942. 
ception of the historian is that of the $2. 
deals with unique time- sequences in ways that re- 4 
veal their particularity. Explicit generalization is From time to time there. appear 
taboo—as it should be if history is to fulfill its attempt to boost the stock of the ancient worthies 7 
able function. To be sure, _Thompson—or —Confucius, Mencius, et al—by drawing direct 
- parallels between them and Western thinkers. Liao’s 
i ee Individual and His Community is such an ef- 
a 


=~ can be defended; “the ion of ate fort; so also i is s book on ‘Confucius; 
precht (Vol. II, pp. 422- 28) is methodologically — 


Naive. 
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history thought ow orld Boo 42. Pp. awvil + 332 


the same fallacy. What fallacy? Simply this: The report on -history 


av 
_ effort to make direct “East-meets-West"” comparisons study of the twelve children who tested at or above 


while at the same time ignoring or distorting the | 180 IQ whom Leta S. Hollingworth was able to. 


- contexts which alone lend full meaning to the theo- — ~ locate during twenty-three years of somewhat des- 


ries considered. Against this uncritical Westernizing, — a ultory effort. The three introductory chapters and 


- reports on five of the cases are as she had written 


prepared, apparently by Harry L. Holling 
, 1942. + worth, from data in her files. The addition of these [i 
tw ive cases to the literature on gifted children will 
no doubt be welcomed by those who follow the | 


this third edition of a dard hi 
oz ition of a standard his- Galton-Binet tradition 
4 tory of science, the same merits and the same defects 
_ Teappear. Dampier’s (formally Dampier-Whetham) act Culture Element Distributions: XIV. Northern 
was 
eo a iM expect, his presentation is very strong in this field 
Indeed, ‘it is almost a case of “Eclipse first, the rest i=; 
nowhere. ” Chemistry is at least six lengths behind, 1941. 
and biology, psychology, and genetics don’t even get This is a 2 continuation 
into the home-stretch before the winner flashes by .. 
the judges’ stand. Anthropology starts, but turns out groups, carried on Ayes the ‘ae of Anthro 
to be a quarter-horse. To drop the figure: The con- -  pology at the University of California. — 
ception of science is narrow and the coverage is very 


spotty indeed. The Polonius-like treatment of the Liberty and Learning. By DAVID 


competence is primarily in physics, and as one Paiute. By OMER C. STEWART. 


questions of religion and philosophy is so flatulent |§ ING. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 


that it is the part of courtesy to ignore it. But once Public Af Affairs. Pp. viii + ee 
again, those Parts dealing with physics are first- -rate! Pty ee ees 


= The | oonenh pees is a threat to our Bill of Rights. 
‘It is stupid to say that we have both the war and 


Man's Poor "Relations. ‘By EARNEST Hooton. “freedom of speech, because our freedom of thinking 
New York: Doubleday, I Doran, and 1942. por expression are being increasingly infringed upon. 
xl + 412. $5 The « only militant organization that is defending the 
i , Bill of Rights at the present time is the American 


Here is a work which shows Hooton at his best ;  Gwil L iberties Union. This monograph by Dean | 
for once he has succeeded in popularizing without € - Bunting describes the activities of the Union in 
giving an imitation of a submissive member of the behalf of freedom of education in the United States — 

hamadryas tribe. and sociologists during the last twenty-two years. As a comprehen- 

7 will be especially interested, for nowhere under one sive history of those activities it is invaluable to 

_ cover is to be found so well-organized and complete | every college and university teacher who is inter- 
a presentation of what is now known about the ested in academic freedom. There are interesting : 


é primates. Further, the photographs which stud the chapters on the philosophy of educational freedom, 


are very well chosen, and the drawings which — on restrictions on teachers, and on curbs on the 


enable 4 — comparison of the various wei curriculum. The book demonstrates, for one thing, 

with each other are exceedingly valuab! h 
that the battle for freedom of education in the 
United States is not yet won, despite the splendid 
activities of the il Liberties Union ‘in defense of of 
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